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MOVING through 

MATTEh 


"Did you ever eat all you can eat and still not be satisfied?" 

—Buckaroo Banzai 


Not since Star Wars has any movie so screamed at us to DO SOMETHING. The 
Banzai Institute for Biomedical Engineering and Strategic Information is a haven 
for creative research and expression. It is populated by fascinating characters— 
some of whom we saw in the movie, some of whom we met in the novelization and 
other written material, and a potentially infinite collection of personages who 
make up the interns, residents, Blue Blazes and so forth inhabiting the Institute 
and its environs. The philosophy of the Institute proclaims everything possible, 
the unexpected to be expected, and each person's individual talents and values to 
be nourished and encouraged. 


This collection of fiction, etc. is 
only a very small sampling of what could 
come out of The Adventures of Buckaroo 
Banzai and the Banzai Institute. It 
represents some ideas of a few people 
who believe in Buckaroo Banzai enough to 
work on the Board of Directors of the 
Blue Blaze Irregulars, the Official 
Buckaroo Banzai Fan Club. This is not 
an official publication of the fan club. 
The problems inherent in publishing a 
club fanzine, as different from the 
newsletter, "World Watch One," are 
insurmountable. 

Enough soap box. Buckaroo wouldn't 
approve. So what is this thing, The 
Cavalier ? These stories represent a 
cross-section of possible Banzai themes: 
background on the characters we've met, 
follow-up on situations and ideas pre¬ 
sented in the movie, and speculation 
and invention on who and what else might 
be going on behind those gates in New 
Brunswick. Most of these stories came 
about because characters kept walking in 















the door, knocking on our heads and announcing, "I belong at the Institute and 
I'm going to tell you why." 

You will notice that these stories represent varied viewpoints on the 
Banzai universe. DenJ.se and Lori's Institute is one very personal to the char¬ 
acters we met in the movie—and includes a post- 8th Dimension Rawhide. Our 
(Fern and Carol's) Institute is a much broader, rambling campus of people, 
somewhat more in line with the novelization. The main thing to remember is that 
just as each of us took what we were given and extrapolated from there, every 
reader's idea of 'what happened before' and 'what happened after' is equally 
valid—indeed, perhaps even more valid for each of you, since your idea is what 
'works' for you. 

A prime example of this is the last story in The Cavalier , the only story 
not generated 'in-house,' as it were. Anne Elizabeth Zeek and Sara Campbell, 
two Blue Blazes, had very different answers and a very different approach to 
many of the questions left open by the movie. The style of the story will be 
very familiar to those devotees of Earl Mac Rauch's novel. Suffice it to say 
that we 'stopped press' to include this story. . . 


Those readers familiar with our previous endeavors will notice that this 
zine looks and reads nothing like anything we've done before. That's because 
Buckaroo Banzai is like nothing we've ever encountered before, and we tried to 
match its unique character with a zine something out of the ordinary. Other¬ 
wise, things are much as they have been—this is our tenth year on East 53rd 
Street, we are still always writing/drawing/making music about one thing or 
another, and three felines still take turns sleeping on top of the computer. 

A word on nicknames: Any coincidence of monikers among the Directors of 
the Blue Blaze Irregulars and the characters in these stories are purely for 
the purpose of confusing the daylights out of everyone who has to deal with us 
personally (you should have heard Catnip when she first met the 'other' Sun¬ 
shine. . .) and should not be construed as in any way indicative of anything 
else. (Have we confused you thoroughly? Good. Then we have also confounded 
the minions of Hanoi Xan, who read these publications to gain inside information 
about the Institute!) 

Until the next time we get the urge to go bother Steve-the-Printer again. . 
Remember, no matter where you go, there you are! 


— Fern "Sunshine" Marder 
Carol "D.J." Walske 
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Once Upon a Time 



by Fern Marder 


The big kid with the curly, sandy-brown 
hair watched in fascination as the tall lanky 
foreign kid wiped out the three gang-types 
who had been hounding him. He moved fast and 
gracefully, combining Eastern martial arts 
with good old-fashioned Western fists. He 
had considered joining in the fray, but the 
stranger seemed to be more than able to take 
care of himself. 

Now, as a half-dozen more leather- 
jacketed gang members moved in slowly, the 
observer came out from his vantage point in 
the back doorway of the packing plant where 
he worked after school. He wondered why they 
went after this guy. He shrugged. The 
Diablos didn’t need a reason to make trouble. 
He walked determinedly toward the group. 

The victorious fighter stood ready, his 
arms raised and forward, his hands constantly 
moving in what seemed to be a ritual pattern 
of some sort. He needn't have worried. The 
gang had simply come forward to retrieve 
their comrades, who lay in varying degrees of 
consciousness on the ground. He looked ex¬ 
pectantly at the approaching intruder. 

"You all right?" the local boy drawled. 
His square face had a kindly look, but there 
was something in the body language that let 
you know that you didn't want to get on his 
bad side. 

The black-haired youth in the fighter's 
stance may have relaxed an iota. "You are 
not with them?" he queried back. His voice 
was low, the words careful, the dialect, the 
nondescript American English of one who had 
lived or traveled in various parts of the 
country--indeed, the world. 
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The bigger kid shook his head. 
"I figured ya might need a hand, with 
all of them coming at you at once." 
He smiled an easy, friendly smile. "I 
gotta to tell ya, I ain't never seen 
anyone fight like that. You're some¬ 
thing else. You okay?" he asked 
again. 

"Yes, fine," came the reply, 
though the speaker now rubbed his left 
shoulder as he allowed himself normal 
posture. The vivid blue eyes under 
the shock of black over the forehead 
were startling. "Thank you," he said, 
with both relief and surprise. "I 
haven't found too many friendly people 
in this town." 

"I've seen you at school. You're 
the new kid, the one with the. . ." he 
caught himself before he said some¬ 
thing embarrassing. 

It was finished for him in a tone 
of wry exasperation. "The one with 
the weird name? I am Buckaroo 
Banzai." 

"I sympathize. I gotta five part 
handle that begins bad and ends worse. 


My friends call me Rawhide." He held 
out a hand. 

Buckaroo Banzai took it in both 
of his. He grinned. "It's a pleasure 
to meet you, Rawhide." 


Twenty years later Buckaroo 
Banzai and Rawhide were lying on the 
grass'by the Institute's pond, having 
just run their daily five. Buckaroo 
didn't look at his friend as he asked, 
"Are you planning to go to the re¬ 
union?" 

"Huh?" 

"Our high school reunion. It's 
next month. Are you planning to go?" 

"Are you kidding?" Rawhide sat 
up and stared at Buckaroo. "No way. 
You?" 

Buckaroo shook his head. "I've 
got only one pleasant memory of that 
place," he said smiling at the Texan, 
"and that's right here." 
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Through a Glass Darhly 

by Fern Marder 


They call him Downtown. But anyone who knew the City 
would definitely label him 'Uptown . 1 The only thing sharper 
than the crease in his black dress slacks was the look in 
his almost-black eyes. 


He was meticulous about everything. His clothes. His 
so-carefully trimmed beard. His walking stick, always at 
hand. The company he kept. His Queen's English. How did 
he end up at the Institute anyway? But then Buckaroo Ban¬ 
zai's reputation was equally meticulous, in a different way. 


His specialty was listed as Parapsychology. Psychic 

imon a Doali7inn 4 _ _* u i _ u_ • _ 


phenomena. Realizing the impossible. Magic. 

Hmmm. Magic. 

He had a way with the ladies, 
always charming, no, debonair. The 
men at the Institute found him 
somewhat less forthcoming. He 
regarded the interns with a 
disdain one would otherwise 
reserve for a heap of garbage 
on a sidewalk. He tolerated 
Perfect Tommy, calling him 
"Tommy" only, appreciating, if 
not sharing, the blond engin¬ 
eer's taste in new wave fash¬ 
ion. Tommy wears white; Down¬ 
town wears black. Hmmm. 

Someone had the ill tact 
to suggest that it was a good 
thing that Rawhide never knew 
him, because the laid-back 
Texan could never stand 'city 
slickers.' Downtown was slick 
all right. Only he could re¬ 
turn from survival maneuvers 
with top grades and not a 
speck of mud on his boots. 
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He had appeared one night at 
Artie's Artery. Created quite a stir. 
You don't get a lot of tuxedos and 
evening capes at Artie's. He had a 
front table, of course. Spent the 
whole set staring at Buckaroo Banzai. 
So much so that it caught Perfect 
Tommy's attention. Tommy danced over 
to the edge of the stage and whispered 
instructions to a Blue Blaze who sig¬ 
naled his partner and took up a non¬ 
chalant but watchful position beside 
the 'penguin.' Even Buckaroo found it 
hard to ignore him, acknowledging the 
stranger's nod at the close of the set 
with a tilt of his head and a gesture 
toward the dressing room at the rear 
of the club. After Tommy recovered 
from his shock at this, he arranged a 
Blue Blaze escort for the man. 

Despite all protests, Buckaroo 
met with him alone. To this day, none 
of us really know what transpired-- 
though it's a good bet that Tommy has 
a fair idea. Buckaroo caught up with 
us on the bus, the tall, dark Brit¬ 
isher in tow. 

"This is Edmund St. James. He'll 
be riding with us," was all the boss 
said. 

The man in evening dress arranged 
himself carefully in a seat in the rec 
area. He extracted — Downtown never 
just puts or takes or does--a pair of 
gold-rimmed dark glasses from the 
inner pocket of his cloak and put them 
on. Thus having shielded himself from 
our bewildered stares and the lights 
above, he allowed his brow to wrinkle 
slightly, as it might in concentra¬ 
tion, and fell into an easy sleep. 
His chest rose and fell slightly, in 
harmony with the gentle motion of the 
bus as it hummed up the highway. 

It would have served him right if 
he'd snored. As it transpired, a 
pothole caught at 55 mph caused the 
bus to lurch--and the ebony walking 
stick to fall from its position 
propped against his leg. It clattered 


delightfully as it rolled across the 
floor to hit Tommy in the foot. Tommy 
wasn't letting this man out of his 
sight, even asleep. Edmund St. James 
woke up with a start. 

"Blast!" he said, snatching the 
glasses from his face and looking 
around agitatedly. 

Tommy picked up the cane and, 
without warning, tossed it in its 
owner's direction. "Lose something. 
Downtown?" 

The cane seemed to be drawn dir¬ 
ectly to its master's hand. St. James 
hardly moved to catch it. He in¬ 
spected it, rubbing annoyedly at a 
scratch on the knob of a handle. 
"Thank you," he pronounced. 

"You planning to sleep all the 
way to Boston?" Tommy ventured. 

"I had considered it. But your 
public highways do not wish to 
oblige," St. James said evenly. "You 
are Tommy." 

" Perfect Tommy." 

A slight frown. "Indeed. . ." 

"You live here, or are you just 
passing through. Downtown?" 

"That remains to be seen." St. 
James leaned back in his chair once 
again and replaced the sunglasses. 
Tommy had been dismissed. 


At about three in the morning, 
just past Hartford, Edmund St. James 
awoke. The lights in the room had 
been dimmed. He pocketed the glasses. 
Taking the walking stick into his 
carefully manicured hand, he stood and 
headed for the door. 

Tommy was not asleep, just doz¬ 
ing. His booted foot shot out across 
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the aisle, stopping St. James. "Going 
somewhere. Downtown?" 

Six-footer looked down on seated 
six-footer, enjoying the momentary 
advantage. He tried stepping over 
Tommy's leg, prompting the Cavalier to 
spring to his feet and plant himself 
in the man's way. 

Buckaroo Banzai is a brilliant 
man, with a thousand ideas in his head 
at once. It would be useful, some¬ 
times, if he remembered to let us in 
on some of them. It would avoid a few 
embarrassing moments. . . 

Tommy crashed into his chair as 
he fell. He had not even seen the 
move. He was not even sure of what 
had hit him—hand, arm, walking stick? 
He watched as the black-garbed figure 
brushed a speck of lint from its 
jacket as it walked out the door. 
Tommy got up and ran to the doorway, 
just in time to see Buckaroo Banzai 
close his door behind St. James. 

"Damn," muttered Tommy, rubbing 
his right hip. He limped over to 
Buckaroo's room and banged on the 
door. 

After a moment, the boss opened 
it. Obviously agitated, he didn't 
seem to notice Tommy's discomfort. 
"Oh, good. Perfect Tommy, go up front 
and tell Fred to turn off 1-95 at the 
next exit and take local roads from 
there to the Massachusetts line." 

"What?" 

"Hurry!" Buckaroo closed the 
door, with St. James still inside his 
room. 


At four, the World Watch One 
radio lines crackled with the news 
that an explosion at a chemical plant 
on Huntington Road, just within the 
Connecticut border, had sent a shower 


of flaming debris across the road, 
injuring six people in four vehicles. 
Residents of the area were being 
evacuated as a precaution against the 
rapidly spreading cloud of caustic 
fumes. 

The bus arrived on the scene 
twenty minutes after the blast. Shar¬ 
ing their inhalo-filters with the 
local firemen, Reno, Perfect Tommy and 
some of the Blue Blazes joined the 
search and rescue parties digging 
through the rubble for trapped work¬ 
ers. Buckaroo Banzai and New Jersey 
headed straight for the makeshift 
hospital station that had been estab¬ 
lished within a ring of ambulances. 

It occurred to Perfect Tommy to 
wonder where Downtown was in all the 
chaos. He almost didn't recognize the 
newcomer, now dressed in protective 
Team Banzai overalls, working with 
Reno's team. But you couldn't miss 
that face. Every so often. Tommy 
would look over at him. He realized 
that, every so often. Downtown would 
lean over and say something to one of 
the firemen, who would, after a mo¬ 
ment's hesitation, change the place he 
was digging. And Reno's team was 
having a lot more success at finding 
people than was Tommy's. 

It's a terrible thing when your 
conscience is at odds with your pride. 
Tommy finally called over to the other 
team on his radio, the only way to be 
heard over the din. "Hey, Reno." 

"What's up. Perfect Tommy?" 

"What's going on with Downtown?" 

"He says he can tell where the 
trapped men are. So far he's been 
pretty much on target." 

Perfect Tommy grimaced. There 
was more than a touch of sarcasm in 
his response. "Well, if you can spare 
him, send him over here. We're get¬ 
ting nowhere." 
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"Will do." Reno waved over at 
Tommy as they both put away their go- 
phones. 

A few minutes later. Downtown ran 
across the compound to Tommy's side of 
the wreckage. He paused and closed 
his eyes, then squatted down and 
touched his right hand to the ground. 
When he rose it was to move quickly to 
each of the diggers, issuing instruc¬ 
tions which no one wanted to accept. 
He moved toward Perfect Tommy with 
obvious reluctance. 

"They're digging in the wrong 
place," Downtown said flatly. 

Tommy scowled, then turned and 
called to those working with him. 
"Hey, he told you to move. So move." 
He looked back at Downtown, as he 
headed in the direction of the new 
location, some twenty feet away. 
"You'd better be right." 

Tommy's team reached the last ten 
trapped maintenance people five min¬ 
utes before another round of explo¬ 
sions rocked the area, forcing rescue 
operations to cease. 

The bus arrived in Boston five 
hours behind schedule. 


"Who is this guy, Buckaroo?" 

Perfect Tommy paced around the 
small space of B. Banzai's room on the 
bus. Reno and New Jersey sat in the 
chairs to one side, watching their 
young anxious friend. 

The boss himself sat cross-legged 
on his bed-mat. "He's a scientist," 
Buckaroo said in his customarily quiet 
voice. 

"Well, I think he's dangerous." 

Reno chuckled. "To you maybe," 
he said. 


"What about to Buckaroo?" Tommy 
countered. 

Reno looked over at the subject 
of Tommy's concern, who didn't look 
concerned at all. 

"I'll admit I don't completely 
understand all of Downtown's talents," 
said Buckaroo. "That's why he's here. 
He's agreed to allow us to study him, 
while he's at the Institute studying 
parapsychological phenomena." 

New Jersey shifted uneasily in 
his seat. "Are you saying that you 
believe in all these things he says he 
can do?" 

"You saw him last night. His 
accuracy record on clairvoyance tests 
cannot be ignored. Besides," here 
Buckaroo paused to look at PR man 
Reno, "his stage act will make a great 
opener for the band." 

"Thank you," said the British 
voice at the previously closed door. 
Downtown came in and bowed slightly to 
Buckaroo Banzai. "Sorry to intrude, 
but you must understand that, if you 
are going to talk about me, I am going 
to know what you are saying. It is 
infinitely more polite--for both of 
us--if you would refrain from speaking 
behind my back, as it were, and thus 
not force me to eavesdrop." 

Buckaroo granted him a small 
deference. "My apologies." 

For the first time that any of 
the Cavaliers had seen--one cannot 
speak for the boss—Downtown smiled. 

It is important to note what'a 
drastic change this makes in the man's 
appearance. The staid, almost stern 
demeanor of Edmund St. James, his 
Victorian bearing and Edwardian style, 
his dark, handsome features. . .all of 
this composure is utterly destroyed by 
the wide grin, the deep laugh lines, 
the flash of white teeth. For most 
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people, the doorway to the soul is the 
eyes; for this man, it has to be his 
smile. For truly it is the warmth of 
Downtown's easy friendship, mirrored 
in that wonderful smile, that endeared 
him so quickly to our hearts. If you 
can forgive his outward semblance of 
perfection--but then we learned to 
deal with that long ago, with Tommy. 

Speaking of Tommy, to return to 
my story, the tall blond man in the 
blue-and-grey plaid suit, every bit as 
coordinated and elegant as the man in 
black at whom all were staring, did 
not give his colleagues long to appre¬ 
ciate this transformation. Instead, 
he blurted out, "You trying to tell us 
you know what we were saying about 
you—but you weren't just listening at 
the door." 

The smile vanished, the ice re¬ 
turned. "That is correct." Thereupon 
he proceeded to recite, verbatim, the 
part of their conversation that per¬ 
tained to him, including Reno's whis¬ 
pered comment to New Jersey about 
Tommy's just being upset because Down¬ 
town had knocked him on his rear end. 
When he concluded, he added, "I also 
have an excellent memory." 

"Yeah, and he's modest, too," 
mumbled Perfect Tommy. 


The show went well at the Cage, 
just outside Boston. The college 
crowd loved the Cavaliers. But the 
real talk of the evening was the open¬ 
ing act. After doing some standard 
disclosures of the contents of the 
pockets of various patrons--including 
the serial numbers on two twenty- 
dollar bills in the purse of a red¬ 
headed co-ed--Downtown proceeded to 
tell some out-of-towners exactly where 
they grew up, went to school, and so 
forth. As many of the students knew 
one another, they amazedly vouched for 
the accuracy of the numerous his¬ 
tories. 


Needless to say, this particular 
display made a number of the Cavaliers 
very nervous. Privacy was an abso¬ 
lutely guaranteed right at the Insti¬ 
tute. None of them were about to give 
that up to a mind-reading show-off. 

The piece de resistance was Down¬ 
town's predictions of several stu¬ 
dents' grades on their just-concluded 
mid-year examinations. He invited 
those students to write to him, care 
of the Institute, and report on his 
accuracy. He even promised to send 
five dollars each to any student who 
sent him a copy of his exam, proving 
the prediction wrong. 

Perfect Tommy grimaced. • If Down¬ 
town was accepting mail at the Insti¬ 
tute, he obviously was planning to 
stay a while. He was glad when Down¬ 
town relinquished the stage to the 
band. As far as he was concerned, it 
was a good thing the man wasn't musi¬ 
cally inclined. 


Back in New Jersey two days 
later. Downtown wasted no time in 
setting up a parapsych lab in a vacant 
office that had been used for inter¬ 
viewing candidates. Mornings were 
spent with him testing willing sub¬ 
jects from among the ranks of Insti¬ 
tute personnel. He had said he wanted 
a cross-section--apprentices and Blue 
Blazes through senior residents and 
Cavaliers--and he got one. In fact, 
he got more volunteers than his small 
set-up could handle and he started 
screening his subjects for greatest 
diversity in age, background, and so 
forth. 

Afternoons, Buckaroo Banzai and 
New Jersey, sometimes together, some¬ 
times separately, would test Downtown. 
His accuracy on direct examination was 
truly remarkable. But what most in¬ 
terested the two doctors was Down¬ 
town's predictions, or rather, pre¬ 
monitions of world events. 
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"Good morning, gentlemen," he 
said, coming into the dining room one 
day, and sitting down at the Cava¬ 
liers' table uninvited. He turned to 
Buckaroo, who sat at the head--or 
foot, depending on your perspective-- 
of the table. "Can we do anything 
about evacuating a mining town in 
Mexico?" he asked calmly. 

Several people choked on their 
scrambled eggs. Buckaroo, ever in 
control, simply lowered his fork. 
"Which town, when and why?" 

"San Miguel de los Molinos. By 
tomorrow afternoon, I believe. There 
is going to be a terrible earthquake." 
With that, Downtown began to dig into 
his bacon and eggs. 

As usual, when the matter con¬ 
cerned Edmund St. James, Perfect Tommy 
spoke up first. "Now wait a minute. 
You want us to arrange to move a whole 
town full of people because you 
think. . ." 

The black-haired man at the end 
of the table cut him off. "Are you 
sure. Downtown?" 

The Englishman started to stiffen 
and then visibly made himself relax. 
He had learned that when Buckaroo 
Banzai asks such a question, it is 
purely out of necessity, and without 
the slightest hint of sarcasm. He 
replied levelly, "It was a very strong 
impression. I would say," he paused 
for calculation, not hesitation, "97% 
probability." 

"Reno. . 

"Yeah, Boss." The amiable saxo¬ 
phone player had been taking this all 
in with mixed concern and amusement. 
It would take a while before he could 
react to a declaration of impending 
disaster--maybe--at the breakfast 
table. 

"Put in a call to the American 


Consulate in Mexico City. I'll want 
to talk to Ambassador Franklin." 

Tommy stared incredulously at his 
leader, who was steadfastly ignoring 
him. 

Reno pushed back his chair. 
"It's only five in the morning over 
there, Buckaroo." 

"That's all right," Buckaroo 

said. 

"It'll make him take us ser¬ 
iously," New Jersey interjected. 

Buckaroo smiled at his former 
classmate. "Sidney, you get to wake 
up the director of the local Red Cross 
or WHO office out there." 

"Right." The tall, thin doctor 
in fringed shirt and blue jeans fol¬ 
lowed Reno out of the dining room. 

"You'd best go with them. Down¬ 
town. They're going to need whatever 
details you can give them." Buckaroo 
looked apologetically at Downtown's 
half-eaten breakfast. The psychic 
carefully folded his napkin and set it 
down beside his plate. He took his 
mug of tea with him as he left. 

B. Banzai studied the young blond 
Cavalier who sat petulantly playing 
with his food. Perfect Tommy looked 
up at him, then away, deciding that he 
really couldn't face the look in Buck- 
aroo's eyes. There was nothing worse 
than seeing the almost sad cloud of 
disapproval in those riveting blue 
eyes. 

"Are you up to calling the Mexi¬ 
can Blue Blazes, or should I put Pecos 
on it?" Buckaroo said quietly, with a 
glance over at the last remaining 
member of the breakfast party. 

As was her custom, Pecos had been 
listening to the goings-on, staying 
out of the politics. What she thought 
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of Downtown or his abilities was her 
business. She was perfectly content 
to trust to Buckaroo Banzai's judg¬ 
ment, in this as in so many other 
things over the years she had been at 
the Institute. 

Tommy looked up sharply, both 
angry and hurt. "You don't have to 
lean on me!" 

Pecos stood up. "I'll be check¬ 
ing specimens in the bio lab if you 
need me, Buckaroo," she said hastily 
and vanished. 

Buckaroo was staring at his so- 
rarely insubordinate young colleague. 
The diplomat that was Buckaroo Banzai 
knew the time had passed for letting 
Tommy settle his own differences with 
Downtown. "I didn't mean to impugn 
your efficiency, Perfect Tommy. I 
just don't want to involve you in 
something you don't feel is. . ." 

"Aw, hell, Buckaroo," Tommy said, 
a pleading tone in his voice, "it's 
not like that. If you really think we 
should do this, fine. I'm with you all 
the way. I just don't understand why 
everyone is suddenly treating this guy 
like he's some kind of god." 

"I think you're exaggerating." 

"No, I'm not," insisted the 
younger man. "Ever since he showed 
up, everyone's taking his word for 
everything. He's got every Blue Blaze 
and intern eating out of the palm of 
his hand--or wishing they could. He's 
been throwing his weight around in the 
gym, too. Where'd he learn to fight 
like that, anyway?" 

The light of dawn shone in Buck¬ 
aroo Banzai's eyes. "With his mental 
abilities, Downtown is able to 
anticipate his opponents' moves and 
react accordingly." 

"But that's not fair." 


"Who ever said life was always 
fair," Buckaroo almost whispered. 
Tommy instantly regretted the turn of 
the conversation. However, Buckaroo 
went on, speaking seriously, earn¬ 
estly. "Downtown has a gift that 
could be--has been—badly exploited. 
He's been looking for some way to 
develop his talents in a way that 
would be meaningful. If he were 
really as bad as you make him sound, 
he'd be out there taking advantage of 
people, not helping us study how to 
bring out similar talents in others. 

"He did a lot of research on us 
before he approached me at Artie's 
that night. Someone with his talents 
usually spends the better part of his 
life feeling frustrated because either 
no one believes in him or those who do 
can't take any meaningful action on 
what he sees." Buckaroo leaned for¬ 
ward, toward Perfect Tommy. "He needs 
us as much as our effectiveness is 
increased by having him here." 

Tommy shifted uneasily. He 
wasn't sure he bought the image of 
Downtown the Downtrodden, but he was 
beginning to see Buckaroo's point. 
"So we give him time to settle down 
and, meanwhile, show him that we're 
willing to trust his, er, visions?" 

Buckaroo's smile was a welcome 
sight for Perfect Tommy. The blond 
man stood up slowly. "I guess I'd 
better get on the Marconi and wake up 
Blue Blazes." 

B. Banzai rose and followed him 
out the door. 


The Institute was a very busy 
place for the next twenty-four hours, 
arranging with the necessary authori¬ 
ties and their own people to protect 
the inhabitants of San Miguel de los 
Molinos. Needless to say, it was only 
the word and reputation of Buckaroo 
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Banzai that produced the requisite 
speed and compliance. 

Everything was ready by dawn. 
The atmosphere in the bunkhouse was 
tense. No one knew whether they were 
supposed to be praying that Downtown 
was right or wrong. Obviously, the 
Institute would have some pretty heavy 
mud slung its way if nothing happened. 
But no one really wanted to hope for 
an earthquake, either. 

The first word came over the 
World Watch lines at 5:00 p.m., E.S.T. 
Tremors were beginning to be felt in 
San Miguel and the surrounding area. 
The Richter scale hit seven an hour 
later. The silver mines of San Miguel 
collapsed and all but the few stone 
buildings of the town--the school, the 
church--were rocked by the ensuing 
movement of the ground. 

As the television news carried 
the story, the members of Team Banzai 
watched in fascinated horror and re¬ 
lieved pride as they learned that only 
a handful of people—those who refused 
to leave--had been injured and that 
the waiting fire fighters and national 
troops soon had matters as much under 
control as one might ever have in a 
time of natural disaster. 

Perfect Tommy wandered out of the 
common room. So, Downtown had been 
right after all. Thank goodness Buck- 
aroo had seen fit to act on his ad¬ 
vice. Tommy went downstairs and out 
the front door. He needed to get some 
air. 

He walked around the back of the 
main building and headed toward the 
orchard. He was struck by an odd 
sound coming from the garage area, 
however, and decided to investigate. 

There, sitting on a pile of dis¬ 
carded tires was Downtown. He looked 
up as Tommy approached—it being im¬ 
possible for anyone to sneak up on 
him. He was crying. 


Tommy stopped short when he real¬ 
ized Downtown's distress. For an 
instant he considered just leaving him 
alone, but something made him take a 
few more steps toward the unhappy man 
in black. "Are you all right," he 
asked lamely. 

Downtown shook his head. His 
accent was even thicker for the tears 
in his voice. "Sure. I'm all right. 
I'm always all right. It's always 
someone else whose whole world 
crumbles around him." He looked up at 
Tommy, who now stood about two feet 
from him. "You are so lucky. You 
only get to help people and have 
people grateful to you. You never 
have to feel the pain." He looked 
down again and his shoulders shook. 

Tommy reached out a tentative 
hand and laid it on Downtown's arm. 
"Hey, man, we couldn't have done any¬ 
thing if you hadn't told us to go out 
there." 

"A bearer of bad tales, that's 
what I am," Downtown declared. He 
again raised his head to Perfect 
Tommy, an ironic look in his eyes. 
"Have you ever noticed that the Eng¬ 
lish language has a lot of negative 
words but not a lot of positive ones? 
So many words for anger and hatred and 
fear and pain, but so few words for 
love or kindness. People are that 
way, too. They react so strongly to 
negative things, but how many love as 
deeply as they know anger or pain?" 

Both men thought of Buckaroo 
Banzai, the most selfless, generous 
individual one would ever likely meet 
in a lifetime. The man that had drawn 
them both to this place to share in 
the mission of the Banzai Institute. 
The shared realization made them both 
smile uneasily. 

Downtown continued. "The world 
is the same way. You feel the bad 
things so strongly. The volcano 
erupting. The airplane crash." He 
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looked imploringly at Perfect Tommy. 
"Just once I would like to have a 
premonition and look at someone and 
say, 'You're going to fall in love 
today.'" 

Tommy took Downtown by the shoul¬ 
ders and pulled him forward. The 
blond man held the dark form close and 
found that he, too, was crying. Then, 
as Tommy realized that Downtown had 
calmed a bit, he said carefully, "You 
did have a good premonition." 

The dark head looked up. "Oh?" 

"Something told to you come 
here." 

Downtown considered this a while. 
Then, slowly, his face brightened and 
he gave Perfect Tommy a big grin. It 
was the first Tommy had seen of the 
warm glow that we've now come to ex¬ 
pect from Edmund St. James and it 
startled him so that he laughed out 
loud. Downtown decided that that was 
probably a good idea and started to 
laugh with him. 

When they both stopped, they 
looked at each other a bit foolishly. 
Downtown shook his head. He was never 
again going to be able to play Mr. 
Debonair around Perfect Tommy. Then 
again, he wasn't sure he wanted to. 
"You know. I'm sorry I got you into 
trouble with Buckaroo." 

"What do you mean?" 


"This morning, at breakfast. You 
argued with Buckaroo over me." 

Tommy frowned. "He told you 
that?" 

Downtown sighed. "Didn't have 
to. You were talking about me, re¬ 
member? And you were angry." He 
paused, trying to find a way to ex¬ 
plain it better. "You were broad¬ 
casting, at me." 

"You mean you heard all of that?" 
Tommy blurted out, his anger rising 
again. Then he realized just how 
uncomfortable it must have been for 
Downtown to have to 'listen' to people 
complain about him. Perfect Tommy 
looked at him sheepishly. "I'm sorry 
about some of the things I said." 

"No, you were right, in a way. I 
have been 'throwing my weight around,' 
as you put it. Everyone here is so 
good at whatever they do, I guess I've 
been trying to prove I belong here." 

Tommy groaned. "You're pretty 
darn good at what you do, too." 

"Yes, but I can't sing, I can't 
play music, I can't dance. . ." 

Downtown and Tommy started to 
laugh again. And knew that they would 
spend a lot more of their time laugh¬ 
ing together than feuding from then 
on. 
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Wejt of the Pecos 


She sat at the bar and sipped her 
water, watching the man whose com¬ 
panion had left a moment before. 
Leaning back in his chair, he laid his 
napkin on the table and lit a ciqar- 
ette. 

She turned back to her glass, 
created a dozen reasons not to ap¬ 
proach the man, smiled wryly at her 
nervousness. She had initially dis¬ 
missed the idea with her recently 
acquired cynicism, reconsidered it at 
first dispassionately, then with grow¬ 
ing excitement. Looking toward him 
again, she thought over the possibil¬ 
ities. 


Her shift had been nearly done 
when the two men had entered, request¬ 
ing a table toward the back of the 
restaurant. She'd guessed who they 
were immediately—it hadn't been dif¬ 
ficult. Cowboy get-up was common 
enough in this place, although the 
taller man's attire wasn't exactly 
standard Southwest. But the blond's 
style was an odd combination of prep 
and punk, more new wave than New 
Mexico. She was amused by the long 
looks the locals gave the pair. 

They hadn't acknowledged the 
stares of the afternoon regulars; they 
had ordered tequila and dinners of 
carne asada and rice. No more than a 
half-dozen words had been spoken in 
the course of the meal. But as the 
blond rose to leave, the other had 
said something in a low voice which 
visibly annoyed the younger man. He 
held up his hand, nodding, as if to 
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by Lori Oberscheven 

say he'd heard it all before. Mouth 
set tight, fatigue showing in dark 
circles under his eyes, he had slipped 
on his sunglasses and walked out into 
the afternoon glare. The cowboy had 
scratched his three-day beard, lack of 
sleep evident on his face as well, and 
watched him go. 


She had made the decision to 
leave some time ago, having nothing to 
hold her, nothing to lose by leaving 
this town. Its slow, dusty charm had 
worn into suffocating boredom; its 
isolation now seeming more a prison 
than a sanctuary. Lack of purpose had 
left an emptiness that new places and 
people did little toward filling. 

Escaping the confines of a 
middle-class existence to the ques¬ 
tioning of ideals that college had 
brought, she completed school believ¬ 
ing herself enlightened, and had set 
out to enlighten others. But she 
found herself surrounded by those all 
too willing to accept the existing 
order rather than change it; by others 
wanting to use her talents to exploit 
the seas she loved and sought to pro¬ 
tect. Taking the few things precious 
to her, she had escaped again, to the 
plains and the swamps and the places 
in between. She had seen much, but 
had surrendered to apathy along the 
way. 


"Can I talk to you a minute?" 

He looked up at the slight blond 




woman. He had expected this; she had 
watched them, although not rudely, 
since they had entered. Motioning for 
her to sit, he lowered himself back 
onto his chair. 

"What can I do for you?" 

She slipped into the empty seat. 
"How does one apply? To the Insti¬ 
tute." Pushing the plate in front of 
her to one side, she rested her fore¬ 
arms on the table and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

He met her gaze. "Usually in 
writing." He immediately regretted 
the remark as unnecessarily flip. 

She didn't seem to notice. "The 
address? And what do you need to 
know?" Her voice was soft but no- 
nonsense in tone. 

"I'll need something to write 
on." He studied her as she took a pad 
from the pocket of the bartender's 
apron she wore. Her face and build 
were delicate, almost fragile, but he 
sensed a resilience that her appear¬ 
ance belied. She tore a single sheet 
from the order pad and handed it to 
him with a pen. 

"Experience. Why you'd like to 
join up." He wrote in a slow easy 
scrawl as he spoke. "Interests. It's 
up to you what you put in, what you 
leave out. Qualifications—" 

"I'm a marine biologist." 


He looked at her, allowed himself 
a small smile. "A little far from the 
water, aren't you?" 

She stared at him a moment and 
decided his question was not intended 
as cruel. She chose not to answer it 
anyway. "I also play harmonica." 

He considered her response, then 
finished writing and handed the paper 
back to her. "Drop us a line. Some¬ 
one will be in touch, either way." 

She looked at the address before 
carefully folding it, then back at the 
man across the table. He was watching 
as someone approached. 

The blond who had left earlier 
glanced at her, a quick up-and-down, 
before addressing his companion. "No 
time for extracurricular pursuits, 
right?" His tone was sarcastic. "Bus 
is pulling out." He crossed his arms 
and waited. 

The cowboy pressed his hat down a 
little further on his head and rose. 
"Write that letter." He laid her pen 
in front of her and walked toward the 
door. The blond watched him a moment, 
then turned back to her. 

"Later," he muttered, and moved 
off to where the cowboy stood waiting 
for him. 

She watched the door close behind 
them, tapped the folded paper on the 
table and smiled. 'No,' she thought, 
'not later. Sooner than you think.' 
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A SEEDY STORY 


bu Carol Walshe 


"Today Reno and Perfect Tommy 
have asked for space on the special 
agenda," said Buckaroo. "It'll be a 
bit of a squeeze, but I think, we can 
manage." 


Reno grinned at that and didn't 
bother standing up. Staff meetings 
varied from wildly informal to mock- 
formal, with Robert's Rules of Dis¬ 
order carefully observed. "Thanks. 
Actually, you should give all the 
blame, or credit, to Tommy. All I did 
was mention to him that the BBI's 
were running a contest on 
'why is there a water¬ 
melon there?' He 
took it from 
there." 

"What do 
you mean, a con¬ 
test?" inter¬ 
rupted New Jer¬ 
sey. "I never 
did find out the 
answer to that, 
you know?" 

Perfect Tommy 
did stand up, but then 
Tommy probably wanted to 
display his latest attempt at haute 
couture. The jacket was linen and 
Italian; the pants were wool and Bond 
Street. Actually, one of his pants 
creases was ever so slightly off. 
"Reno thought that question posed a 
good exercise in imagination. So I 
decided to put it to our own inmates, 
encourage them to show off their 



little grey cells. We got some inter¬ 
esting responses. Most of them run 
along the lines of 'there is no water¬ 
melon there.' After all, nothing is 
what it seems to be, right? I brought 
some of the more innovative ones to 
read aloud." 

"Read on," said Buckaroo. "It is 
a rather existential query, isn't it?" 

"But is any of them the real 
answer?" asked New Jersey plaintively. 

"You can blame this first one on 
Billy," said Tommy. He picked up'a 
green and white striped paper with 
holes punched down either side and 
began to read, in a fair imitation of 
Billy's mannerisms: 

'It's real simple. It’s a computer. 
The white pits are the chips (Z8088's, 
in case anyone wants to know) and 
black pits comprise the ROM, RAM, 
BIOS, tiny-C, and LISP. To boot, just 
cut out a nice wedge. Eat. Spit the 
pits out on a pile of your latest 
printouts. The arrangement they make 
will solve any equation or those 
programs you just can't debug. 
(Warning!: leaving the pits around too 
long may produce bugs of a different 
order.) 

(Submitted by Billy) 

This was fairly well received, 
even by those who weren't into com¬ 
puter jargon. Tommy looked pleased, 
as if the tribute was for him, and 
continued happily. "I like the next 
one—brief and to the point." 
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'It's a hokey-folksy green Lectroid 
singer: John Cougar Watermellencamp.' 

(Submitted by The Argentine) 

"You also like The Argentine," 
commented Reno. "No playing favor¬ 
ites, Tommy." 

Tommy favored him with a disdain¬ 
ful look and picked up the next entry. 
His tone became scholarly, almost 
didactic. 

'Like the human faces on the red Lec- 
troids, the 'watermelon' is of ques¬ 
tionable reality. In fact, it is in 
some measure a test. A recent party 
of visiting Senators and their aides 
failed entirely to see the large green 
manifestation. As somebody later 
pointed out, this was decidedly cu¬ 
rious, since so many governmental 
decision-makers are all too well 
versed in manipulation and illusion. 
The watermelon is, quite simply, not 
there. It had been there--about six 
months ago—but was consumed one hot 
summer day by avaricious interns. 
Since its presence had been estab¬ 
lished, many people were subsequently 
unsure of its continued existence or 
non-existence within those loci. So 
the watermelon manifestation evolved, 
as do most things, into an experiment: 
the sustained creation of illusion. 
Every apprentice and junior science 
intern is now required to spend at 
least one hour (senior interns and 
residents may do this during sleep) 
fervently conceiving and maintaining 
the visual characteristics of a 
watermelon. That this experiment in 
psychic concentration and perception 
(although one of my colleagues 
contends that it may be mass hypnosis) 
is successful was admirably borne out 
by our East Coast cowpoke Dr. Sidney 
"New Jersey" Zwibel.' 

(Submitted by Doc Savage) 

"Does that imply I'm psychic, or 
what?" inquired New Jersey. "It 
really was there, wasn't it? It 
wasn't just some kind of ILM special 
effect?" 


"Yeah, right, the Millennium 
Watermelon," said Tommy with a grin. 
"Or a Genesis Effect. Come to think 
of it. I've got a response right 
here"—he hunted among his handful of 
papers--"that fits right in with that 
idea." 

’Pssst. Pssssst, New Jersey, come 
over here and I'll tell you the real 
story. Ssshhh, keep it down! Some 
government might be listening. Nei¬ 
ther the-Russians nor the Pentagon has 
forgiven us yet for the Lectroids. 
They blame us, y'see? It's not our 
fault aliens like us. Word's been 
getting around in the solar system, 
and in a couple of neighboring star 
systems, and we're now one of the 
'must-see' places in some of the more 
highfalutin' star tour guides. What 
am I talking about? It's a spaceship! 
It's fulla little people who look just 
like watermelon seeds with pink gunk 
around them. One of those weird bio¬ 
logical coincidences, I guess. They 
showed us their travel guide, a full- 
color brochure of the places to 
visit while on Earth. Disney- 
world and the Banzai 
Institute are right 
up at the top o 
the list.' 

(Submitted by 
Joaquin Kolodny) 

" Disne.y - 
world?" pro¬ 
tested Pinky. 

"Over us?" 

"Oh, Disney- 
world's high-value 
entertainment," said 
Buckaroo. "And, you 
must admit, an unparalleled 
educational experience for a non¬ 
human. I'd like to see what an alien 
would pick out as the 'Seven Wonders 
of the World.'" 

"Next one's a little more down- 
to-earth," said Tommy, above the in¬ 
evitable groans. "Although not en¬ 
tirely. " 
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It's not a watermelon: it's a soap 
bubble. After we solved the Problem 
of the Lead Balloon That Wouldn't Fly, 
we turned our attention to the Quickly 
Disappearing Soap Bubble. We proposed 
to increase the lifespan of a bubble 
beyond its usual five nanoseconds and 
increase what Ion and I dub the 'Pop- 
pability Threshold.' Our efforts were 
so successful that we had watermelons, 
pumpkins, acorn squashes, and honey- 
dews floating all over the place. 
Some of them have been spotted as far 
away as East Brunswick. We managed to 
pin one of them down finally for fur¬ 
ther experimentation. Next problem: 
How to Stop People from Eating the 
Soap Bubbles.' 

(Submitted by the Deadly 
Diode Duo, Phy. Lab. 2) 

"Nobody would own up to this one. 
It was scribbled in pencil on the back 
of a bag of mulch. Somebody had 
pinned an extra piece of paper on the 
top, a title, apparently." 


SIC TRANSIT GLORIA 
PISUM SATIVUM 

Wall, y'know, sometimes 
down here the 'speri- 
mints git a lil' 
confused, y'know, 
all mixed up like 
cornflakes and 
milk and blue¬ 
berries in the 
morning. I dun- 
no. Seems to me 
t'ain't natch'- 
ral to mess with 
Mom Nature, but 
that's jest what 
some of our lil' 
eager-beaver students 
done gone and did. Seems 
there's this stuff called you-rainy- 
um that does strange 

things to people, plants, govermints, 
anythin'. Somebody got aholdof some 
of this ray-dio-active stuff and snuck 
it into our back-kitchen peapod patch. 
Wall, y'all wouldn't believe what 
started growin' back there1 Funny- 
lookin' peas, yellow peas, blue peas, 



striped peas, pease porridge hot, 
pease porridge cold, sweet'n'sourpeas, 
blackpeas, peanuts, chickpeas, Bur¬ 
pee's, and giant peas. GIANT peas. 
HUMONGOCJS peas. Came pea-pickin' time 
and we jest hadda see what kinda fod¬ 
der those GIANT peas made. Imagine 
bein' able to feed a whole plantation 
on a handfulla peas? You could send 
some to Ethiopea. Wall, we tried to 
eat one. Tried . You couldn't. 
Couldn't even get into it. We tried 
boilin' one. A whole week we boiled 
one. People kept cornin' thru the shed 
'n askin' what the heck we were doin' 
to the big green ball. Nuthin' hap¬ 
pened, I mean nuthin' a-tall. Ham¬ 
mers, chisels, nuthin' could get thru 
its skin. Somebody got cute and sug¬ 
gested an East o' Texas Chainsaw Pea- 
Massacree. Wall, somebody finally 
'membered the heavyduty press in the 
basement fizzix lab. That's what New 
Jersey saw, the pea in the poke. Cou- 
pla days later we finally got around 
to turnin' the screws. Wall, y'know, 
sure was funny afterwards, but not for 
the peaple in the basement fizzix lab. 
They sure did look a sight. A pea- 
tiful sight. The pea went and bust 
all over 'em! Anybody want any split 
pea soup?' 

"That's a real nice rendition. 
Tommy; you make a fine Uncle Remus," 
commented Reno. "But what's the title 
mean?" 


"Doesn't anyone get a proper 
education anymore?" asked Tommy, 
rhetorically, one hopes. "It basic¬ 
ally means 'thus passes away the glory 
of the pea'-- Pisum Sativum being the 
pea's botanic name." 

"Since when do you know botanic 
nomenclature? Furthermore, I'll bet 
the only Latin you know is the ig-Pay 
atin-Lay kind," Pecos retorted. "Did 
you write it, P.--or is that Pea-- 
Tommy?" 

"Hell no," came the indignant 
answer. "Me write that kinda pseudo- 
quasi country-hick-hillbi1ly talk?" 
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"You've certainly got the accent 
for it." 


During this typical Pecos-Tommy 
altercation the Boss was observed to 
scribble rapidly on a piece of paper. 
Looking inscrutable, he folded it and 
passed it along to Perfect Tommy, who, 
after a final glare at Pecos, picked 
the missive up and unfolded it. 

The blond one was observed to 
laugh. "We've just gotten a late 
entry in the 'name-that-watermelon' 
competition," he remarked. "Seems to 
me the true answer is also the best 
one." 

'We don't know what it is, or rather, 
what it will be. It arrived in a 
basket left outside the gates. It was 
much smaller then. It was wrapped in 
a soft blue blanket and came with a 
message composed from words cut out of 
a newspaper. They read simply: "TAKE 
CARE OF MY BABY. THANK YOU."' 

(Submitted by Buckaroo Banzai) 
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Spread a Little Happiness 


Sunshine laughed at himself in 
the mirror. Tousled brown hair. A 
face that could as easily look hand¬ 
some as plain. About a week's growth 
of beard. Team Banzai tee-shirt. Big 
grin. He hadn't felt so good in 
years. 


He'd run into Buckaroo Banzai at 
The Blue Note in the Village some 
eight months before. They'd both 
appreciated the band and had gotten to 
talking about music. He hadn't known 
a lot about either Buckaroo Banzai or 
the Hong Kong Cavaliers and, indeed, 
the names hadn't even come up in their 
conversation. What had come up was 
that they both enjoyed playing jazz as 
much as they enjoyed listening to it. 
He'd taken Buckaroo's card without 
really looking at it and heard himself 
say he'd call to maybe set up a jam 
session. 

He'd been down on his luck. Or 
maybe he'd walked out on it. To all 
appearances, he should have been on 
top of the world. Talented. Success¬ 
ful. Wealthy. Add a 'very' to all of 
those. And totally dissatisfied with 
life. He thrived on challenges and on 
learning new things. And the world 
just didn't seem willing to let him do 
what he wanted to do. . . No, that's 
not fair. It's more that he didn't 
know what he next wanted to do, he 
just knew that he didn't want to con¬ 
tinue in the same rut he was in. 


by Fern Marder 


Getting to know Buckaroo Banzai 
was a real eye-opener. A renowned 
neurosurgeon who, for a time, had 
walked away from that career to devote 
himself to a new discipline, that of 
particle physics. Oh, how Sunshine 
could relate to that! And now had 
arranged his life in such a way as to 
reap the spiritual benefits of both 
those challenges and more, and also 
make an extraordinary contribution to 
the world at large. Buckaroo Banzai 
had definitely created a heaven for 
himself on Earth. 

The amazing thing was that he was 
so willing to share it with others. 
And with so few strings attached. 


Sunshine still didn't know what 
had made him dial the number on the 
card. Maybe it was the 'Banzai Insti¬ 
tute for Biomedical Engineering and 
Strategic Engineering' (now there was 
a strange mouthful) on one side of the 
card and the 'Buckaroo Banzai and the 
Hong Kong Cavaliers--Band Available 
for Club Dates' on the other. Anyone 
with a name like Buckaroo Banzai 
couldn't be al 1 bad. He'd dialed. 

He hadn't been the same since. 

He'd spent hours walking the 
grounds of the Institute, pouring out 
his soul to a man he barely knew. A 
man who seemed to understand him 
better than the millions who claimed 
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to know and love him. They talked 
about stagnation. They talked about 
the treachery of publicity. They 
talked about needing more from life. 
They talked about the right of the 
individual to grow. 

He'd ended up in love with an 
idea. The fundamental philosophy be¬ 
hind the Banzai Institute. Who you 
have been and what you have done are 
only meaningful insofar as they define 
who you are and where you are going. 
No names. No histories. No reputa¬ 
tions to live up, or down, to. Every 
person accepted for what he or she is 
now and will become. 

They'd talked about the science 
of music and the physics of sound. 
And suddenly the possibility of learn¬ 
ing about what made sound into music 
and electronics into sound, the possi¬ 
bility of using that knowledge to 
perhaps create new instruments to pro¬ 
duce new sounds. . . Suddenly there 
was a purpose to life again. 


They'd caught up with the Cava¬ 
liers in the Institute's music studio. 
"Gentlemen," Buckaroo had said, "this 
is Sunshine. He plays jazz and rock." 
Sunshine had started at the name, but 
said nothing at the time. 

He'd played with the band that 
afternoon. Guitar. Bass. Piano. 
Sax. And, after a few hours, when he 
was drunk enough on the music they 
were making, he had sung. For the 
first time in maybe six months, he had 
sung. And the quality of his voice 
had stunned his listeners. He was a 
fine musician, but he was a marvelous 
singer. 

Later, he'd taken Buckaroo aside. 
"Sunshine?" 

Buckaroo had laughed and said 
simply, "You look like you need some." 

Sunshine. That would take some 
getting used to. He smiled at Buck¬ 
aroo. "No, I think I've found some." 
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TOKEN LECTROID PAGE 

John Aid * John Alpha Ralpha * John Amazing Grace * John Anklebiter * John Any 
Requests * John Appleseed * John Bambi * John Be With You * John Beagleman * John 
Betamax * John Big Bang * John Big Berries * John Bimbo * John Black Lagoon * John 
Blurb * John Bon Bon * John Burger King * John Burp * John Busy Signal * John 
Byanyotnername * John Cactus Thrower * John Cat Copier * John Cement Mixer * John G. 
hu -i* i n Co1d Pl * zza * John Come Lately * John Corndog * John Coupon * John Daisy 
Wheel * John Dancing Soup * John Date of Birth * John Dead Dog Party * John Dear * 
John Dickandharry * John Dirt Counter * John Dr. Good Sex * John Dog Police * John 
Domestic Short Hair * John Doorknob * John Dove Bar * John Dow Jones Industrials * 
John Downtown Mice * John Dragon Breath * John Eat at Joe's * John Egg Zipper * John 
Elbow Room * John Electric Grass * John Elephant Bow * John Equalizer * John Eraser- 
nead * John Ethnic * John R. Ewing * John Ewok * John Expletive Deleted * John Extra 
Cheese * John Fabulously Wealthy * John Fanzine * John Feather Mechanic * John 
tee I good * John Fernando Valley * John Floppy Disk * John Fluffy the Fruitbat * John 
Flushing Queens * John French Fly * John Frogwasher * John Gentleman * John Goes to 
Hollywood * John B. Goode * John Gotobed * John Great Pumpkin * John Grinch * John 
Grottly * John Haircut * John Hancock * John Hollandaise * John Hoopla * John 
Hostess Corporation * John John Megabyte * John Merry Christmas 

* John Miami DeVice * John Milk 
Battery * John Miracle Fog * 
John Mohawk * John Mongrel 
Foot * John Mothball * John 
Mudbud * John Munchkin * 
John National Enquirer * 
John Next Teller Please 
* John Nice Jacket * 
John No Vacancy * John 
Nosejob * John Ny * 
John O'Lantern * John 
On-the-Spot * John 
Orson Kane * John Park- 
erhouse Roll * John Party 
Girl * John Paul Jones * 
John Perfect * John Per¬ 
forming Flea * John Phone 
Home * John Photogenic * John 
Pickled Herring * John Ping Pong 
* John Pink Box * John Pitt Stopp * 


Houseandamortgage * John Hype 

* John Ick * John Itchy 
Pockets John Ivory Tower 

* John Jacuzzi * Joh 
Jockey Shorts * John 
John-Boy * John Jump¬ 
ing Socks * John 
Kilohurts * John 
Klingon * John Kroo- 
shul Missing Serkit 

* John Kumquat * 

John Leaping Liz- 
ardos * John Le Bon 

* John Litterbox * 

John Little John * 

John Little Strummerboy 

* John Long Silver * John 
Lookalike * John Madein- 
taiwan * John Makemyday * 

John Mahvelous * John Many Paws * 

inhn p^ ec ^ rum * p l°P R1°P Fizz Fizz * John Polyp Chaser * John Pomegranate * 
John Post Awful * John Potty * John Pretty Teeth * John Princeling * John Pubcrawler 

dJSd ?T , L 1C * John Rac i n g Stripe * John Redshirt * John Roach Coach * John 
KocknRoll * John Root Canal * John Rotten * John Roughcut * John Rug Polisher * John 

iAh n V 1 ^ Nos . e * ^°l in -Safety Dance * John Sanitary Engineer * John Scratchnsniff * 
John Screaming * John Scrod * John Sheep Dip * John B. Sloop * John Smalltalk * John 

u nea A er *, John Soap 0pera * John Squeaky Clean * John Spoonrest * John 
t d * 'v u Streaker * John Sweetpea * John Syzygy * John Takeanumber * John 
larzan Boy* John Taxi Thinker * John Teenie Beanie * John Three Hole * John Tinker- 
r • . * .-I cm •' J 00 Too-Many-Johns * John TV * John Twinkietoes * John 

i u .f j I 1 , 5 er * Ten-Car Garage * John Typeface * John Uary * John Upjohn * 
,°. n i/i ^ leen ® x * Valley Girl * John Vinyl Junkie * John Vitameatavegamin * 
lhi^a, Ca f u* talking Yarn * John Wallbanger * John Water Closet * John Weeping 
wiuow * John Weird * John Wesley Hardon * John Wet Galoshes * John Whiteout * John 
Pur Pie * John Wiggle * John Wind Chill Factor * John Withholding * John 
Woebegone * John Worm Delivery * John Wrong Number * John Xan * John Yawn * John 
Yellow Pages * John Yin Yang * John Yoda * John Yo-yo * John Zap * John Zebra Dot 
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A Close 
Encounter 
of the 


eighth dimension 


or 

The Intern 
Strihes Bach 


"I just know they're gonna kill me." 

Steve snapped closed the last canister and 
it in the carton. Had anyone else ever had to 
ver their thesis on a hand truck? Six reels of 
weighed a whole lot. The intern-hoping-soon- 
to-be-resident picked up the thesis registry form 
and started filling it out. 

Name: Steven George. Steve still got a kick 
out of that, even after two years at the Institute. 
Her homage to the two filmmakers who had most 
influenced her career decision: Steven Spielberg 
and George Lucas. Besides, Steven George was a 
helluva more interesting name than Susan Jones. 

Department(s): Security and PR. A rather 
incongruous combination, no? 


Thesis advisor: Perfect Tommy—well, sort of. 
bu Fern Mcirder Actually, one of the marks of successful completion 

* • of this project was doing it without Perfect 

C Tommy's finding out just what it was that she was 

doing. A security test, she'd called it in her 
Carol Walshe thesis plan. Proof that she could both carry out a 

project in absolute secrecy and—here was the 
tricky part they didn't know about yet—proof that 
she knew enough about Institute security to breach 
that security repeatedly and effectively. 


*Dedicated with gratitude and apologies to W.D. Richter. 
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But that now seemed like such an 
insignificant part of her project. 
The issue of security had become the 
mere jumping-off point for a massive 
undertaking which touched on the en¬ 
tire Institute--which was why her 
thesis now fit equally well into the 
Arts Department, Sunshine's domain. 
Yeah, they were gonna kill her. . . 

Presentation format: Motion pic¬ 
ture and attendant papers. A lot of 
papers. 

Title. . . 

There was a knock at Steve's 
door. It was Macintosh with the hand 
truck. 

Steve hurriedly completed the 
form. She reached for the Scotch tape 
and affixed the form to the top of her 
carton. She and Macintosh lowered the 
box from desk to hand truck and, care¬ 
fully negotiating the littered path 
from desk to door, wheeled the hand 
truck out into the corridor. 

"Thanks, Mac. I owe you," Steve 
said. "I'll bring the wheelie back to 
your storeroom as soon as I'm done." 

The plaid-garbed handyman with 
the Blue Blaze cap looked at her a bit 
skeptically. "You sure you can handle 
this thing?" 

"Yeah, and you too," Steve said 
with a grin. She wouldn't have minded 
the fact that the Institute seemed to 
attract an unusual number of basket- 
ball-player-size people if they didn't 
take so many opportunities to remind 
her that she was only five-four. 

Before Mac could respond, Steve 
turned and headed for Perfect Tommy's 
office. She wondered if anyone had 
ever been expelled for successful 
completion of a thesis. 


To Steve's chagrin. Tommy simply 
looked at the box, took the form off 
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the top and said, "Thanks. Now why 
don't you deliver that to the 
projection room? I'll have a look at 
it first thing tomorrow morning." 

"Yeah. Sure." Darn Tommy any¬ 
way. He was just the type to enjoy 
making her stew overnight. She 
glanced at Tommy over her shoulder as 
she left his office. How could anyone 
that good-looking be so thoroughly 
obnoxious sometimes? 

Steve wandered over to Sunshine's 
'part of town.' That is, she crossed 
the compound from the main building to 
the converted barn that now housed the 
new recording studio, linguistics 
labs, darkroom--and Steve's fledgling 
film works. 

She smiled to think of Sunshine— 
but then that was the whole idea, 
wasn't it? Sunshine brought light 
into people's lives. Steve had heard 
rumors that this hadn't always been 
the case. It saddened her to think 
that this bubble of energy and joy had 
once been a truly somber character. 

Steve let herself in the door of 
what they officially called the Arts 
building and went down the corridor to 
the sound lab. Good. The red light 
was off--no experiments underway that 
precluded entrance. 

"Sunshine?" she called, coming 
around a synthesizer bank. "Are you 
in here?" 

"Hello," the British voice res¬ 
ponded. "Over here." 

Steve followed the voice around 
and between the computers, amplifiers 
and Lord only knew what else in the 
lab. She finally glimpsed the tousled 
brown hair above a screen that looked 
ominously like a hospital read-out 
panel but, fortunately, was not. 

Twinkling green-hazel eyes looked 
up. "Come have a listen," Sunshine 
invited, extending a pair of head¬ 
phones. 



Steve accepted the extra ears and 
found herself listening to some won¬ 
derfully eerie notes. "Reed pipes?" 
she asked. Sunshine shook his head. 
"Wind chimes of some sort?" she of¬ 
fered. Sunshine laughed. Steve re¬ 
moved the headphones. 

"Just me and my new toy," he 
said, grinning. 

Sunshine had somewhat recently 
been given stewardship of this new 
division of the Institute. Only fit¬ 
ting, since he had instigated it. To 
say that he was pleased by this turn 
of events was an understatement. 
Steve was the first intern to be work¬ 
ing on a project in his domain. Also, 
there was enough room in the Arts barn 
for a film lab, one of the few things 
lacking in the common house. 

"Do you mean to say those sounds 
were all synthesized?" Sunshine 
nodded. "It's gotten to the point 
where I can't trust anything," she 
joked. 

"You can always trust me," Sun¬ 
shine said a bit more seriously than 
Steve would have expected. He eyed 
her speculatively. "Have you done the 
deed?" 

She nodded. "I just came from 
Perfect Tommy's office. The bastard 
didn't even look inside the box. He 
just picked up the paperwork and sent 
me away." 

"Isn't it better that he deal 
with it when he's in the proper mood?" 

"You have a point there." 

"Don't look and sound so doleful. 

I keep telling you, Steve," Sunshine 
said in his best English school¬ 
master's tone, "you're not going to 
get into trouble. I wouldn't have 
stayed here if Buckaroo Banzai and 
Perfect Tommy were the kind of people 
who couldn't appreciate the work 
you've done and the points your thesis 
makes." 


"But. . ." 

"No buts." 

"But—" 

"Steve." Sunshine came forward 
to her and squeezed her shoulders. "I 
like you a lot and I admire your work, 
but do you really think I'd risk 
everything I've found here just to do 
a soundtrack for your movie?" 

Steve tried to look down. He 
didn't let her, lifting her chin with 
his hand. "I'm not trying to make you 
feel guilty," he said quickly. "I 
believe in these people, and I'm cer¬ 
tain you do, too. Otherwise you 
wouldn't care so much about this whole 
thing, would you?" 

"I know." Steve managed a shy 
smile. "It's just that now that it's 
done I wonder why I ever started this 
crazy project. I mean, why couldn't I 
just do a straight thesis like every¬ 
one else? You know, like designing a 
new surveillance system or something. 
Why did I have to be so damned 'inno¬ 
vative'?" 

Sunshine raised his eyebrows and 
said with mock gravity, "Because 
you're a member of Team Banzai." He 
added a sly smile. "That's what makes 
you good enough to be an Institute 
resident." 

"Yes, sir." 

Sunshine put his arms around 
Steve and drew her against him. She 
relaxed and hugged him back. Bless 
Sunshine. He was new enough at the 
Institute to remember what it was like 
to be a nervous recruit but settled in 
enough to be believed when he took the 
Institute line. Sigh. 


Perfect Tommy sat in the darkened 
screening room. He signaled to the 
Blue Blaze in the projection booth and 
picked up a notepad. Why did he have 
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to have 'creative* interns? He'd seen 
a lot of unusual projects come in, but 
this was the first time he'd even been 
faced with grading a film. 

The screen came alive with a 
bright graphic display of one of the 
Banzai Institute's logos. 'Classy,' 
Tommy thought. The music came alive 
and Tommy settled into his seat, pre¬ 
paring for the real thing. He wasn't 
prepared for what he saw. 

As the film unwound, he realized 
that he was looking not at any created 
image, but at real life--the kind of 
footage he got from the security cam¬ 
eras the Institute used. As his own 
image came on the screen, talking to 
the one and only Reno, Tommy inched 
forward in his seat. 

He watched for perhaps fifteen 
minutes. Then, convinced that what he 
was seeing had undoubtedly come, some¬ 
how, from security footage--albeit 
masterfully edited and transferred to 
35mm film--he signaled again. "Kill 
it, Pete." 

The screen went dark and the room 
lights came up. Tommy didn't know 
where this motion picture was going, 
but he did know two things: first, he 
didn't like the implication that a 
mere intern knew more about internal 
security systems than he did, and, 
second, he did want Buckaroo and the 
other Cavaliers around to help him 
deal with this thing. 

Perfect Tommy and Rawhide had 
installed the new surveillance system 
about two years ago. It started out 
as a security measure in the labs and 
the garage. Then, one morning. Pro¬ 
fessor Hikita came into the dining 
room extremely agitated. Something 
about an overzealous Blue Blaze having 
washed a blackboard. Tommy pointed 
out that the blackboard was directly 
opposite one of the security cameras 
and that he hadn't 'killed' yester¬ 
day's footage yet. Sure enough, the 
Professor's formulae were clearly vis¬ 
ible on the videotape. 


There was a lot of discussion on 
the subject of maximum return of this 
security system. Before long, most of 
the work rooms, gyms, rec rooms, 
kitchen, and just about every other 
public area had been 'bugged' with 
cameras and mikes to record theories 
randomly discussed or music composed 
away from the studio. All you had to 
do was let Rawhide, Pinky, or Perfect 
Tommy know within forty-eight hours 
that you wanted to see the film from a 
particular set of cameras and you 
could rescue what would otherwise have 
been lost moments of creativity. 

Buckaroo started a new trend when 
he asked to have his private rooms 
rigged. He claimed that, in this way, 
if he woke up with a good idea, all 
he'd have to do was start talking out 
loud about it and not even turn on the 
light or reach for pen and paper. 
Professor Hikita thought this sounded 
like a good idea and, eventually, a 
number of other residents were re¬ 
questing in on the set-up. 

It was decided that each such 
individual would be responsible for 
'scrubbing' the previous day's tape-- 
both for privacy and so that Security 
wasn't spending a lot of time at it. 
Rawhide took care of Buckaroo's cam¬ 
eras. Each lab team took care of its 
own. Public area cameras were checked 
by Pinky's security people. All film 
was kept locked up and coded. Only 
Rawhide and Perfect Tommy--and, one 
assumed, Buckaroo--had all of the 
keys. Trust was presumed. Confiden¬ 
tiality was the byword. 

So what the hell was going on? 


Phones started ringing all 
through the Institute. Trying to set 
up a meeting of all the Cavaliers--and 
a few extra people besides--for other 
than band practice or Friday staff 
meetings was no small feat. It took 
Mrs. Johnson two hours of going back 
and forth to set it up. For her 
trouble, she got invited to attend the 



screening. 

Only one person tried to get out 
of the meeting altogether. "I know 
all about the film," Sunshine had 
said, "I've already seen it." 

This, reported back to Perfect 
Tommy, produced an angry call back- 
unusual, as Tommy and Sunshine were 
particular friends. 

"What do you mean 'you've seen 
it'?" Tommy had squeaked. 

Sunshine held the phone away from 
his ear. "I helped Steve put together 
the soundtrack." He was determined 
not to sound defensive. "What's wrong 
with it?" 

"Do you have any idea where that 
footage came from?" 

"Why don't you ask Steve?" 

"I intend to." With that. Tommy 
had clicked off, without actually 
eliciting the desired promise of at¬ 
tendance. 

Before the meeting. Sunshine hap¬ 
pened to deliberately run into Steve. 
His first comment was entirely too 
flippant for her taste. "It seems a 
hot new movie opened hereabouts this 
morning. A bit too hot for the local 
MPAA to handle." 

Expletive deleted. 

Sunshine laughed. "I'm sorry; I 
shouldn't tease you." 

"What happened?" 

Her British friend took her arm 
reassuringly. "Nothing really, yet. 
But I thought you should know that 
Perfect Tommy's called a meeting of 
Buckaroo, the Cavaliers, and a couple 
of extraneous types like me, to show 
your film." 

"Great. He didn't give you any 
idea of what he thought of it?" 


Sunshine shook his head. "We 
mostly haggled about the fact that I'd 
seen it already. I've decided to go 
to the screening, as long as I'm in¬ 
vited." 

She didn't have to voice the 
question that was written all over her 
face. 

"Yes," Sunshine said, laughing, 
"I'll tell you what happens—unless 
they swear us all to secrecy." 


"Well, Perfect Tommy, this is 
your meeting," Buckaroo said, taking a 
seat next to Peggy, in the second row 
of the screening room. 

Tommy looked a trifle sheepish. 
It had occurred to him about an hour 
after he'd sounded the alarm that he 
had, perhaps, overreacted. He'd re¬ 
turned to the little theater and run 
the movie through to the end. He 
still wanted everyone present to see 
it, but now for at least a dozen addi¬ 
tional reasons. 

"Thanks for coming, everybody. 
What you're going to watch is the 
thesis project of Steven George. I 
don't want to give you any preconcep¬ 
tions, but I think I should warn you 
that parts of it may upset some of you 
on various grounds." Tommy glanced at 
Peggy Banzai. She probably shouldn't 
be here, but it was too late to with¬ 
draw the invitation. 

"Sounds dangerous," drawled Reno. 
"What are we gonna see?" 

"You can answer that for your¬ 
self, man." Standing against the 
wall, Tommy reached over and turned 
off the lights. He raised his voice 
so as to be heard back in the projec¬ 
tion booth. "Okay, roll it." 


A transcript of the audio tape 
from the screening room, made the next 
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day at both Perfect Tommy and Buck- 
aroo's request, yielded some amusing 
insights, not least of which was that 
no one could keep quiet during the 
viewing. It was then decided that the 
transcript be included, with a few 
clarifying annotations, with the grad¬ 
ing of Steve's thesis. 


The opening, with its Team Banzai 
colors, skillful graphics, met with 
general approval. 

PECOS 

I like the designs. Maybe she should 
work on a video for the Cavaliers. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Just wait. 

RENO 

Sunshine's been holdin' out on us 
again. He gets to mix the next album. 

The desert view was met with puzzled 
speculation, and then cheers at the 
sight of the Jet Car and scurrying 
personnel. Everyone recognized this 
instantly. It'd been covered by every 
network in the country and quite a few 
overseas, and had spawned at least 
three documentaries. Everyone settled 
in to enjoy familiar history—only to 
be brought up short by a quick jump in 
scene. 

NEW JERSEY 

Jesus, that's me. How'd I get in 
here? 

RENO 

We film all of Buckaroo's tricky oper¬ 
ations, Doc. Couple of medical 
schools use them for teaching pur¬ 
poses. 

/ 

BUCKAROO 

(a whisper) Rawhide. . . 

HIKITA 

When the fault alarm came on, we 
should have changed to alternative 
three. Next time. 


MRS. JOHNSON 

Look at that strange blue. Neat spe¬ 
cial effects. 

RENO 

Those aren't special effects, Mrs. J. 
That's the real thing. Welcome to the 
eighth dimension. 

BILLY 

I'm glad it wasn't me in that car. . . 
PERFECT TOMMY 

That's why you're still an intern, 
Billy. 

MANY VOICES 

(fast and jumbled) What the hell? 
Where'd this stuff come from? But 
that's not Lizardo. It looks enough 
like him to be his brother. Heaven 
forbid. Look at all that junk. What 
the hell is he doing? Is this some 
kind of a joke? Look, over there on 
the wal 1 —Lectroid pictures. Billy, 
turn up the sound, I can't hear myself 
think. 

HIKITA 

'Laugh while you can, monkey boy?' 
That is not Emilio. 

PEGGY 

No, but it is John Whorfin. 

PINKY 

Wait a minute, who took a videocam to 
the club? 

RENO 

I set it up with Artie. We— 

PERFECT TOMMY 

If I'd known there was a camera back- 
stage, I'd've posed for it. 

MRS. JOHNSON 

That's okay. Tommy, you got to pose 
for the mirror—as usual. 

RENO 

As I was saying before I was so rudely 
interrupted, I thought it might be 
useful to watch ourselves. Or maybe 
use some behind-the-scenes for publi¬ 
city. But then, well, you know. . .it 
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didn't seem appropriate. But I swear, 
I locked it all up. 

BILLY 

Guess we've got a expert burglar on 
the premises. 

PEGGY 

(very slowly) You mean it's all here. 
RENO 

I dunno. I ended up giving a dupe of 
the film from Artie's to New Bruns¬ 
wick's Finest to sort everything out. 

PEGGY 

Oh, no. I don't think I want to watch 
this. 

BUCKAROO 

Tommy, how much is really here? 

PERFECT TOMMY 

It's bad in spots, but it shouldn't 
embarrass anyone. 

PECOS 

I don't believe I'm seeing all this. 

I mean, it's like I wasn't away. 

RENO 

Boy, do we sound awful. 

PERFECT TOMMY 
Speak for yourself, man. 

SUNSHINE 

Actually, you sounded worse. I over¬ 
dubbed the music when I mixed the 
soundtrack. 

Silence, as only the sounds of the 
movie--a piano, Buckaroo's voice, a 
gunshot, chaos—are heard. There was 
almost a collective sigh of relief as 
Lizardo's demented face reappeared. 

HIKITA 

I do not think I approve of ridiculing 
a sick man. What happened to Emilio 
Lizardo was not his fault. 

BUCKAROO 

Better levity than serious exploita¬ 
tion, Hikita-san. Besides, the actor 
is obviously having a very good time. 


BILLY 

Yeah, if he'd played this straight, 
he'd be Darth Vader. 

RENO 

Hey, Boss, you were the one who wanted 
the camera in your quarters on the 
bus. 

Much unintelligible whispering between 
Buckaroo and Peggy Banzai. 

PINKY 

(laughing) Didn't know you were old 
enough to know about Mr. Wizard, 
Tommy. 

MRS. JOHNSON 

Who the hell are they? Where'd Steve 
get such good doubles? 

NEW JERSEY 

I did not dress up like that! 

RENO 

You did think I was Pecos. 

PECOS 

I think I've been insulted. 

BILLY 

Tommy's the one who looks insulted. 

PERFECT TOMMY 
That's not me. 

PINKY 

Who'd she bribe at the jail? 

BUCKAROO 

(quietly) That's not real, either. 
Pinky. 

PECOS 

Ooooh, my god. Perf ect Tommy. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Shut up. 

The mood changed each time the film 
returned to actual footage. Everyone 
seemed more comfortable watching them¬ 
selves than watching actors portraying 
themselves. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Now we're back for real. I remember 
watching the press conference on the 
news. 

RENO 

Hey, Tommy, how'd you know McKinley 
was going to turn out to be such a 
pain? You were onto him way before 
the rest of us. 


PERFECT TOMMY 
Discerning taste. 


Wait, 

BILLY 

there's the other 

Buck aroo 

again. 

in the phone booth. 


Who is 

PECOS 

he? 


Looks 

PEGGY 

good enough to be 

the real 

thing. 

BUCKAROO 


No comment. 



PERFECT TOMMY 

According to the credits at the end, 
it's an actor named Peter Weller. 

BUCKAROO 

I think I would like to meet this 
Peter Weller. 

MRS. JOHNSON 

I want to meet the Perfect Tommy 
clone. 

SEVERAL VOICES 

You would. 

PEGGY 

The ships are beautiful, like sea 
creatures. Is she trying to tell us 
something about our favorite sushi 
fan? 

NEW JERSEY 

How'd they get Lectroids in the con¬ 
ference room? 

BILLY 

The ones in the weird ship are better. 
Right--they're the good guys, aren't 
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they? 

BUCKAROO 

Some pretty neat editing in here. 

PECOS 

Oh, Reno! 

SEVERAL VOICES 
It's Buckaroo Banzai! 

BILLY 

Those Lectroid masks are something 
else. Wonder if she'd lend me one for 
Halloween. 

RENO 

Where'd Steve get all the actors? 
SUNSHINE 

(with mock pride) I was three dif¬ 
ferent Lectroids at Yoyodyne. I even 
tried to eat a barbecued Twinkie. 

PINKY 

Hey, this is a funny movie. 

PEGGY 

I never thought I'd laugh at a Lec¬ 
troid. 

Silence for a while as those assembled 
watched the movie fill in the details 
of what had happened to Buckaroo, out 
in the wilds of New Jersey. 

PECOS 

Cute kid. Scooter Lindley, right? 
BUCKAROO 

That room looks just like yours. 
Tommy. . .except yours has more 
posters. 

NEW JERSEY 

This thing cuts back and forth so 
fast. I'm not sure I can keep up with 
it. 

RENO 

That's 'cause you're still new at 
this. Doc. 

PINKY 

That guy even sounds like you. Pro¬ 
fessor. 



SEVERAL VOICES 
It's your hand, Buckaroo! 

BILLY 

Oh, hell, it's the cloddy cop again. 
Let's go back to the good stuff. 

Cheers rose each time point of view 
shifted to the Institute. By this 
time, what they were watching had 
become a real movie to them—not just 
someone's thesis project. 

MRS. JOHNSON 
Oh, wow, it's me! 

PINKY 

See, Mrs. Johnson was the only one who 
knew from the start it was Peggy. 

BUCKAROO 

Not the only one. 

RENO 

Hey-hey, the Boss fights dirty. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Now, there's no need to be mean. 

PEGGY 

Look out! 

BUCKAROO 

It's not me, Peggy. 

NEW JERSEY 

Nice catch. Why are you always in the 
right place at the right time, Buck¬ 
aroo? 

BILLY 

Hey, my turn! 

PERFECT TOMMY 
Yeah, you're gorgeous. 

PECOS 

Who's the guy in the snazzy jacket? 

MANY VOICES 

John Parker! 

BILLY 

Isn't it dangerous showing us doinq 
this stuff? 


MANY VOICES 

John, John, John, John, John! 

PECOS 

Bravo, New Jersey. 

PEGGY 

Poor Sam. 

RENO 

Oh, no, you don't suppose she. . . 
Tommy? 

PERFECT TOMMY 
It's pretty bad. 

PEGGY 

What are you talking about? 

SUNSHINE 

You'll see. 

Applause rose as Buckaroo arrived. 
Someone later commented that this was 
much better than watching home movies. 

MRS. JOHNSON 

See, I told you he steals lollipops. 
NEW JERSEY 

She had a nasty tongue for such a 
beautiful lady. 

BUCKAROO 

This is an invaluable record. 

RENO 

A yellow one? 

BUCKAROO 

I thought all this stuff was gone. 

There was an audible gasp from Peggy 
and a moan from Buckaroo as the cam¬ 
era's eye moved onto decidedly sensi¬ 
tive territory. 

PEGGY 

Oh, no! That's not fair. 

RENO 

Good thing you don't have cameras in 
the john, Buckaroo. 

BILLY 

Don't say 'John.' 
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BUCKAROO 

Is there much more of this scene? 

SUNSHINE 

No. 

BUCKAROO 

Good. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Not really. . .not given what's next. 
SEVERAL VOICES 

Huh? 

Silence in the audience as Rawhide's 
voice is heard in the movie. 

PEGGY 

(tearful) Dear R'ide. 

PERFECT TOMMY 
Should I stop the film? 


BUCKAROO 

No. We went on, just as he told us 
to. We go on. 

PINKY 

It'sbad seeing it again this way. 
BUCKAROO 

(softly; surprised) I think he'd have 
been pleased. 

There was conspicuously less chatter 
during the next short while, with only 
a comment or two interrupting the 
soundtrack. 

RENO 

Bad time to cut to the comic relief. 
MRS. JOHNSON 

I don't think the President would be 
too pleased to see this. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Tough. Steve picked 'em perfectly. 
The other guy's got McKinley down to a 
slimy T. 

BUCKAROO 

Now, now. . . 


There were laughs and admiring com¬ 
mentary on how well Steve had depicted 
Yoyodyne's rococo interiors. 

NEW JERSEY 

That guy playing Lizardo deserves an 
Academy Award. He's hysterical. 

PEGGY 

I, for one, don't find him funny at 
all. 

NEW JERSEY 

Sorry, I. . . 

PEGGY 

Just kidding. He's terrific. Which 
is more than I'll say for me. 

BUCKAROO 

You're a lot prettier than she is. 
CHORUS 

(laughing) The short form! 

MRS. JOHNSON 

Did Yoyodyne really look like that? 
BI LLY 

This is a lot cleaner . And in a movie 
you don't get the stink. 

PECOS 

They look like a real bunch of jerks. 

NEW JERSEY 
Dangerous jerks. 

RENO 

Steve wrote this thing? It's great! 
SUNSHINE 

Actually, she got a fair amount of 
assistance from you, Reno. 

RENO 

What? Me? 

SUNSHINE 

You chronicled these events in both 
comic book form and novel, remember? 

PECOS 

Somehow I get the feeling we shouldn't 
be laughing at Whorfin. 
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BUCKAROO 

The only alternative would make a 
pretty good horror movie. 

PEGGY 

I don't care if it is a movie, it 
gives me the creeps. 

SEVERAL VOICES 

Ouch. 

MRS. JOHNSON 

That's a pretty wild-looking contrap¬ 
tion. 

PINKY 

Well, maybe the real one wasn't quite 
that Rube Goldberg. . . 

MRS. JOHNSON 

Wait, you mean they really...? 

SEVERAL VOICES 

Hush! 

PECOS 

That creep. I knew I hated government 
types. 

NEW JERSEY 

Yeah, Scooter! 

Lots of hoots and hollers and giving 
of advice on how to--and not to--fly a 
thermopod. Finally, a big cheer. 

BILLY 

We have an unfair advantage—we know 
he made it. 

PEGGY 

Serves you right. Tommy. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Hey, I was the the one who ended up 
driving him back in the Jet Car, re¬ 
member? 

RENO 

Can't imagine why. . . 

PEGGY 

Wait a minute, there isn't any more, 
is there? 


PERFECT TOMMY 

Just watch. 

BUCKAROO 

What were you saying about embar¬ 
rassing people. Tommy? 

PECOS 

This thing's too well edited. You 
lose all the good parts. 

CHORUS 

So what. Big deal! 

PINKY 

Where'd the video come from? 

NEW JERSEY 

What am I doing in a Cavaliers music 
video? 

RENO 

Wait. It isn't us. It's all the 
other guys. 

BILLY 

Who cares. It's a great video. 
SUNSHINE 

Steve wants to shoot the real thing 
someday. 

PERFECT TOMMY 

Lights. 


In the Institute's small theater, 
the lights were turned back on and the 
projector was turned off. Everyone 
generally stretched and shifted in 
their seats. Except for Buckaroo and 
Peggy, who were holding one another 
quietly. Tommy had a bad feeling that 
he was going to hear it from Buck- 
aroo--for not either warning them or 
asking Buckaroo if Peggy should see 
the film with everyone else around. 

Perfect Tommy waited a few mo¬ 
ments, then, looking around the room, 
said, "Well, what do you think?" He 
allowed the room to explode. Then, 
"Buckaroo?" 

Buckaroo stood up and turned to 
face most of the group. Slowly, they 
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quieted down. Then, obviously not 
able to hold it in any longer, he 
broke into a huge grin. "I think we 
make a pretty funny movie." The group 
began to cheer and buzz again. The 
boss held up one hand. "Now, now, 
let's simmer down. Okay. We all 
agree that Steve has made a good 
movie. But does that make a good 
thesis?" 

Reno raised his hand. Buckaroo 
nodded at him. Reno shrugged. "Then 
again, does it matter?" General 
laughter. He continued, "No, I'm 
serious. Steve's made a darn good 
movie, she's obviously got a flair for 
observation, organizing images. . ." 

"Whoa," cautioned Buckaroo. "I 
don't think that this is the time to 
analyze Steve's work, one way or an¬ 
other. There are also a number of 
other rather serious issues raised by 
this thing that need to be dealt with 
on another level." A few people 
shifted uncomfortably. Peggy, who had 
been looking up intently at Buckaroo, 
bent her head. 

"I tend to agree with Tommy," 
Buckaroo continued, "that, under the 
circumstances, the thesis commentary 
committee should be expanded to in¬ 
clude everyone in this room, with the 
possible exception of you. Sunshine." 
He looked apologetically at the Brit¬ 
ish musicologist. 

"As to that, I really wouldn't 
feel right making any kind of judgment 
on the project, or on Steve's resi¬ 
dency. . .all things considered," 
Sunshine replied. This brought a 
laugh from those assembled. 

"And you guys are always kidding 
me," put in Perfect Tommy. "Those two 
have been in collusion all this time." 

"This is entirely Steve's proj¬ 
ect," insisted Sunshine. 

"She sure poked holes in our 
security," commented Reno. 


As decorum appeared to be fleet¬ 
ing, Buckaroo interceded. "As I was 
saying," he began with his voice 
raised, then paused to allow quiet to 
settle. "You'll all be issued copies 
of Steve's written material. Those 
who are obliged to read all of it know 
who you are, the rest can feel free to 
read as much or as little as you want. 
But I want everyone to have some kind 
of written comment in to Mrs. Johnson 
by tomorrow night." 

Groans. Several snide versions 
of "Yes, Boss." 

Buckaroo half smiled. "Come now, 
work is the most fun we ever have." 

"Not paperwork," Pecos chimed in. 

"Red tape," Billy added. 

The boss let his friends jibe him 
for a minute, then said, "Just to 
prove that I'm not totally a slave 
driver, I intend to watch the film 
again tonight. Any of you are welcome 
to join me." He paused. "Unlike some 
people," he looked over at Perfect 
Tommy, "I'll provide popcorn." 

"All right!" "Way to go!" 

"As for the question of the 
film's, er, pedigree," Buckaroo said, 
"Perfect Tommy and I will investigate 
and let everyone know what's going on 
at Thursday's thesis committee meet¬ 
ing." He glanced at Tommy. "That 
it?" 

"That's it," Tommy agreed. 

"Okay." He smiled, raising his 
hands in a gesture of dismissal. As 
Tommy also moved to leave, Buckaroo 
added, "You I want to see." 


"Somehow I had that feeling." 


Buckaroo Banzai sat on the corner 
of his desk, looking at Perfect Tommy, 
sitting opposite him in an armchair. 
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"She hit fifteen cameras in three 
different buildings and the bus every 
night for more than two weeks and no 
one noticed." 

Tommy fidgeted. "We were busy," 
he drawled. His accent always seemed 
most pronounced when he was particu¬ 
larly pleased or particularly uneasy. 
"We had a lot of other things on our 
minds." 

"You knew that the PR part of her 
project was to make a film and the 
Security part of it involved breaching 
security in some way and you didn't 
figure out what she was up to or try 
to complicate the issue in any way?" 

"Well, I spoke to Rawhide about 
it when it first came up and we 
started talking about it, but, well, 
then we all got involved in the Jet 
Car and setting up for the test and 
then the Lectroids. . 

Buckaroo sighed. "Do you have 
any idea where the rest of the film 
is? The stuff she didn't put in the 
movie?" 

Tommy shook his head. "She ob¬ 
viously duped the tapes and then put 
them back so no one would notice any¬ 
thing wrong. Then she must have aug¬ 
mented the parts she decided to use. 
I suppose she still has the rest on 
videotape somewhere. Unless she 
erased the parts she didn't need," he 
added hopefully. 

"That doesn't sound either effi¬ 
cient or likely until after the whole 
issue of the project was resolved." 

"You have a point there.-" 

Buckaroo stood up and walked 
around the desk. He picked up one of 
the documents Steve had provided and 
flipped through it, finding the page 
he remembered as being pertinent. 
"She says it was particularly easy to 
get into the garage the week before 
the Jet Car test, because with every¬ 
one working late on it, the full night 


security rig was never turned on." 

Tommy bristled. "There were 
people in the garage with the Jet Car 
practically at all times, as of three 
weeks before the test. Nothing could 
have happened to it." 

"Not to it," Buckaroo pointed for 
emphasis, "but to records and tape 
that could have been of interest to 
all sorts of people. John Whorfin, 
for instance." 

"Whorfin was still locked up in 
the loony bin." 

"Fortunately," Buckaroo coun¬ 
tered. "He might not have been." 

Tommy looked down as he consi¬ 
dered that. "I'm sure that Steve got 
into all the places she did because 
everyone recognized her and figured it 
was all right. I mean she'd been here 
for about nine months at that point 
and hadn't given anyone any reason to 
suspect her of anything strange." 

"Precisely the point she makes on 
page 37 of her Security 'how to.' She 
could have been up to anything and no 
one questioned her." Buckaroo found 
the line he wanted and read aloud, 
'"The Institute is a place of trust, 
which is one of its most ingratiating 
features to those who are here or who 
wish to come here. However, there 
comes a time when trust and security 
will clash. I was gratified to dis¬ 
cover that my reputation was so good 
and horrified to learn just how much 
rope that gave me to hang myself or 
anyone else on. I came and went as I 
pleased before the Jet Car test be¬ 
cause all anyone thought I was doing 
was making a movie about the Jet Car. 
After the test, security at the garage 
was even more lax. I hardly need to 
point out that the red Lectroids en¬ 
tered the area, did damage to the Jet 
Car and. . ." 

"I know." Tommy didn't need 
Buckaroo to read him Steve's account 
of Sam's death. It was bad enough 
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she'd put it in the movie. He got up 
and paced over to Buckaroo's desk. 
"You know that the timing on this 
thing makes it look a lot worse than 
it would otherwise." 

"Of course it does. I'm glad it 
does. Otherwise we might have missed 
just how important this document"-- 
Buckaroo dropped it back onto the 
desk--"really is." 

Tommy tried to change the sub¬ 
ject, by picking up the pile of 
Steve's thesis documents. "Have you 
gone through any of the other pieces?" 
he asked. 

Buckaroo nodded. "Of course. I 
read them last night. They're quite 
impressive, not that I pretend to 
understand the one on film enhancement 
techniques and special effects and so 
forth. That's one I want to talk to 
Sunshine and Reno about." 

"Yeah, me too." Perfect Tommy 
looked inquiringly at Buckaroo. "You 
haven't really said what you think of 
the film itself." 

Buckaroo raised his eyebrows in 
amusement. "That would be telling. 
But then you haven't said, either." 

Oh well. Tommy grinned. "I'll 
tell if you tell." 

Acquiescing to the children's 
game, Buckaroo grinned back. "Deal. 
When it isn't too close to home, it's 
a really fine movie. It's got a 
little bit of everything you'd look 
for--humor, tension, excitement--of 
course I'm partial to the subject 
matter." 

Tommy laughed both in agreement 
and in relief. "Yeah, I really liked 
it, too. It's worth my five bucks in 
a theater." 

"I trust your written commentary 
will go into a little more detail." 

"I've got fifteen pages of notes 


already," said Tommy. "Steve's sup¬ 
posed to see me on Thursday afternoon 
to get my thesis appraisal. You want 
to be there. Boss?" 

Buckaroo considered this, then 
nodded, without indicating any of his 
thought processes. "Yes. Yes, I 
would." 


Thesis committee meetings ranged 
from the dry and terribly technical to 
fast and furious debate over points 
made. This meeting was simply riot¬ 
ous. Everyone had seen the film at 
least twice, and a few people, who 
shall remain nameless, had managed to 
sneak in five viewings or so already. 

All those called upon for written 
commentary had gone far beyond the 
norm. As Buckaroo remarked, one of 
their problems was the plethora of 
material. He also delivered a mild 
rebuke to his people about the un¬ 
focused nature of many of the reviews. 
Some debate ensued over how difficult 
it was to fairly and succinctly judge 
something so close to each of them. 
Buckaroo granted the truth of this, 
and then proceeded to put each commit¬ 
tee member on the spot by asking for a 
verbal precis. "I hope I don't need 
to remind any of you," he said with 
mock officiousness, "that precis means 
precise and to the point." 

The meeting sobered up quickly. 
Pecos was allowed the longest comment¬ 
ary, since she hadn't been at the 
Institute during the timeframe of the 
film. Her remarks brought it into a 
sharpened perspective for everyone, 
her review being unprejudiced yet 
wholly knowledgeable. Peggy's summary 
was also fascinating, as some measure 
of her confusion as Penny affected her 
still when she looked back on that 
time. Pinky had some cogent comments 
to make about grounds security and the 
value of Steve's suggestions for im¬ 
provement. 

"Reno, you want to give us a 
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summary?" 

The saxophonist was caught by 
surprise. "Uh—yeah, Buckaroo, sorry. 
I was just making notes on distribu¬ 
tion and marketing possibilities." 

A wave of intrigued murmurs 
spread around the table. "Of this 
thesis project?" asked Peggy, shocked. 

"This film," said Reno firmly. 
"Two things, Buckaroo. As a device 
for conveying the message of the Ban¬ 
zai Institute and the evil in the 
world—and out of it--the project 
can't be faulted. Second: the film 
does fulfill the thesis' goal of 
demonstrating security weaknesses, but 
I've gotta say that the intern sorta 
lost track of that purpose in the 
final product." 

"Do you feel that the thesis 
suffers, then?" asked Buckaroo. 

"Hell no," answered Reno with a 
laugh. "I'd just like to know at what 
point she gave up on just documenting 
security strengths and weaknesses and 
decided to go for the best all-around 
product she could deliver. If nobody 
else wants her. I'll take her as a 
resident in PR." 

"Since you brought it up, we 
ready for a vote?" Buckaroo looked 
around the table. Each resident and/ 
or Cavalier present indicated their 
assent, and, moments later, the con¬ 
sensus was complete. 


Steve arrived at Tommy's office a 
good bit before she needed to. The 
blond Cavalier greeted her with a lift 
of the eyebrow and a knowing grin. 
"Nervous, Lucas?" 

She frowned but let the name 
pass. Maybe it was a good omen. 
"Yes, I am," she said defiantly. 

Tommy merely gave her a patroniz¬ 
ing little smile, then returned his 


attention to a circuitry schematic. 
Steve didn't feel like being ignored. 
"I know I'm early," she said, "but 
could we possibly get started, Tommy?" 

"We're waiting for Buckaroo." 

She permitted herself a very 
small gulp. That was either very good 
or very bad. She wasn't going to let 
herself fall into pessimism today; 
Sunshine would never forgive her. He 
had regaled her with his account of 
the reactions to the movie and some of 
his own reactions to seeing it in full 
in the company of those who'd been a 
part of it. She'd been tickled and 
pleased at the viewpoints he'd given 
her, but she also knew that the movie 
was only the most blatant tip of the 
iceberg of her thesis. 

Buckaroo arrived promptly at the 
digital flicker of 3:00 p.m. "All 
rise for the opening of the Grand 
Inquisition," he said as he walked in. 

Tommy grinned but didn't move; 
Steve laughed gratefully and found 
herself relaxing in the boss's warm 
magic presence. There were unusual 
unforeseeable complications in making 
a film, especially one that involved 
heroic action. People and their deeds 
tended to loom larger than life, and 
though Steve had tried to keep a bal¬ 
anced perspective, and even inject a 
bit of humor on that very topic into 
the movie itself, it remained diffi¬ 
cult to think of Buckaroo Banzai with¬ 
out a certain amount of disbelieving 
awe. 

Buckaroo moved a chair a few feet 
and sat down. His position was such 
that the three of them made an equi¬ 
lateral triangle, rather than the more 
typical array which would pit two 
against one. Steve had a feeling it 
would take a while before she stopped 
looking at things compositionally. 

"Have you started?" asked Buck¬ 
aroo of Tommy. 

"No." 
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"Then do so." 

"Okay." Tommy unearthed a 
rubber-banded pile which Steve recog¬ 
nized immediately as the hefty, 
written portions of her thesis plus a 
lot of extraneous pages on top. He 
pulled free a paper-clipped section, 
which Steve could see was covered in 
Tommy's own very small and almost 
indecipherable handwriting. "You've 
got not one but two theses here, 
Steve. My first question is: why 
didn't you let me or anyone else know 
about the splitting of your project?" 

This was a perfectly valid ques¬ 
tion, one that Sunshine, in fact, had 
asked frequently in the past. Trouble 
was, Steve had kept giving herself 
different answers. Today she settled 
for the two most honest ones. "At 
first, the movie was just a document 
of security. Then it started growing 
into an insiders' view of what was a 
very tangled-up time. I didn't know I 
could ever pull it together into some¬ 
thing coherent," she confessed. 
"Then, after a while, it became too 
much. . .well, fun to see if I could 
pull it off in secret. Security, you 
know." 

"Considering that you refer to 
the involvement of several score Blue 
Blazes here, and in Texas and Califor¬ 
nia, I'd say your security is better 
than ours," commented Buckaroo. 

Tommy scowled. "Yes. On that 
subject, as much as it goes against 
the grain for me to say so, I appre¬ 
ciate your precise descriptions of how 
you helped yourself to the security 
footage. You've got quite a burglar's 
manual here. Your specific recommend¬ 
ations on beefing up Institute secur¬ 
ity are well made, comprehensive, and 
by and large viable. I'll discuss 
implementation with you some other 
time. But the one thing you don't 
address is the theoretical issue of 
security: how much is enough, and how 
much is too much?" 

"Wouldn't that be a topic in 


itself for a whole other more philo¬ 
sophical thesis?" Steve asked. "I did 
consider it, though I didn't put my 
thinking down on paper. It's a whole 
policy issue." 

"Would you mind ruminating now 
out loud?" put in Buckaroo, quietly. 

Informal it was, but this session 
was also proving to be inquisitorial 
enough to make Steve start to sweat. 
She thought it was bloomin' ruddy 
cheek foh a mere intern to comment on 
basic Institute policies, but neither 
could she turn down a direct invita¬ 
tion from the boss. 

"I tried to define a middle 
ground between overarmed, militaristic 
and underarmed, foolishly vulnerable," 
she said. "And between covert and 
overt, trusting and paranoid." 

"And where does the Institute 
lie, Steve?" asked Buckaroo. 

"Well, on the one hand, the pub¬ 
lic image is of a peaceful research 
institute with a reputation for 
slightly off-the-wall methods and out¬ 
look. That's overt. Such a place 
needs very little in the way of secur¬ 
ity, except in terms of research pro¬ 
tection and laboratory sanctity. 

"But there's a whole covert world 
here, too, which the public is start¬ 
ing to get inklings of, especially 
given the media attention to Yoyodyne. 
Also, you've never made any secret of 
being a bunch of roving adventurers. 
But you have always very carefully 
deemphasized--even hidden—the full 
concept behind strike teams, our dip¬ 
lomatic and political status in var¬ 
ious countries around the world, and 
the occasional delicate job for the 
U.S. or other government." Steve 
paused. "It's, the image of the claws 
curled within the cat's paw. There, 
but not obvious." 

"That's the tightrope we try to 
walk," said Perfect Tommy. "Having 
perceived and understood that much, 
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how do you cope with it? You've for¬ 
gotten one fairly sizable factor, by 
the way, which has a lot to do with 
shaping our defenses." 

"I put that into another category 
all by itself," she responded, rather 
tartly. "The World Crime League. It 
doesn't fall into overt or covert 
territory; it's today's original sin, 
inescapable and a part of everyone's 
lives. It's just fundamental to the 
Institute's makeup to try to fiqht 
that." 

"If our strike teams didn't al¬ 
ready exist, Xan would make their 
development necessary," said Tommy. 

His tone was unusually approving, 
and Steve felt embarrassed and pleased 
that her opinions were being treated 
so kindly. "I guess I'm not telling 
you anything you don't already know." 

"You're putting it very well," 
said Buckaroo. "You may find yourself 
on a diplomatic mission on behalf of 
the Institute someday." 

At that, Steve did blush, and 
hurriedly returned to the question 
Tommy had raised. "So once you estab¬ 
lish that you have to be both defended 
and ready to attack, the question is 
how. The Institute seems to be di¬ 
vided on that issue: one answer for 
internal defenses and a different one 
for offense, strike teams, that is. I 
decided to address the issue of in¬ 
ternal security because that was the 
only area where I could find any 
flaws. It seemed to me that we, here, 
are somewhat undefended." 

She looked from Buckaroo to 
Tommy, but neither of them jumped on 
her or even seemed disturbed by that 
statement. Encouraged, she continued, 
"I know that you wouldn't want the 
Institute to become some little be¬ 
leaguered island of weapons and secur¬ 
ity devices; that could turn us into a 
mini police state." 

"I don't think the City of New 


Brunswick would approve," drawled 
Tommy. 

"I wouldn't expect anyone here to 
live and work in such an atmosphere," 
said Buckaroo. 

"But we are vulnerable here, to 
Xan's people, and I think we're more 
vulnerable now that people know that 
we do these kinds of things, offensive 
operations, I mean. It'll be a long 
time before we can live down Yoyo- 
dyne." Steve looked at them almost 
pleadingly. "We're in more danger now 
just because the public knows we're 
armed. I wouldn't want anything to 
happen to the Cavaliers or to anyone 
here because of some fool's desire to 
test our defenses. Do you see what 
I'm saying?" 

Tommy had a rather strange look 
on his face; he glanced over to Buck¬ 
aroo in what seemed to be half-ashamed 
inquiry. Buckaroo smiled slightly, 
reassuringly, back at him, leaving 
Steve wondering just what she'd 
missed. 

"I see what you're saying," Tommy 
said. "It's a valuable point." 

"Yes," said Buckaroo. "Steve, 
how would you like to join our Secur¬ 
ity core? I think we'll need some 
policy revision, and I'd like you to 
be a part of that." 

Steve restrained an overwhelming 
impulse to jump up and hug both of 
them. She collected her composure and 
answered carefully, "I'd be honored, 
Buckaroo." 

"Well, that covers the security 
thesis," said Tommy. He gazed at 
Steve with a definitely provoking 
gleam. "That wasn't so bad, now, was 
it?" 

It was amazing how fast one could 
go from wanting to hug a person to 
needing to hit said person. Buckaroo 
intervened with a welcome digression. 
"I'm starved," he said. No surprise 



this; the boss was famished twelve 
times a day. "How 'bout some refresh¬ 
ment?" 

Steve stood up. "I'll be glad to 
go get something for you." 

"Not so fast," said Tommy. "You 
tryin 1 to run away before we're done 
with you? You're under interrogation 
here. I'll put a call out to some 
lazy Blue Blaze." 

Buckaroo passed a humorously re¬ 
signed glance to Steve, at which she 
almost giggled. Tommy obviously 
needed his fit of obnoxiousness after 
being serious for such a long stretch. 
They settled on what they'd like to 
eat, and Tommy called down to the 
kitchen. 

Food provided a welcome inter¬ 
lude. It gave Steve a chance to real¬ 
ize that they were going to make her a 
resident after all. Surely that was 
implicit in Buckaroo's invitation to 
be part of the Security team. She 
allowed herself to glow over this 
while she ate a salad and listened to 
Buckaroo and Tommy haggling over gui¬ 
tar technicals. Then she recalled 
that the more difficult session by far 
was yet to come, and her pleasure hit 
the deck with a bump. Her film meant 
more to her than Institute security, 
as awful as that was to admit. She 
really wasn't sure she had the forti¬ 
tude to face any questioning on it at 
all. 

Buckaroo finished his meal with 
cheese and an apple, right down to the 
seeds, then wiped his fingers clean 
and looked at the other two. Tommy 
was still happily dismembering the 
carcass of a chicken. "You ready, 
Tommy?" 

"Sure," said he, with his mouth 
full. "You wanted to know what she 
did with the rest of the film. The 
sensitive stuff, like you and--" 

"Tommy, don't talk with your 
mouth full and your mind empty," 
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interrupted Buckaroo with unusual, but 
forgivable, asperity. He shared his 
exasperation in a glance to Steve. 
"Such tact." 

Steve was secretly amused, but 
she hid it. "It's a viable concern," 
she said cautiously. "I want to as¬ 
sure you, Buckaroo, and I guess I 
should have figured out a way to tell 
you this earlier, that I didn't see 
anything I really shouldn't have. I 
knew pretty much what segments of film 
I wanted, from what times of the day, 
and I didn't look past that." 

"What about aboard the bus?" 
queried Tommy, with perhaps excessive 
interest. "You know, at the end of 
the movie." 

"You trying to become Peeping 
Tommy, Perfect Tommy?" 

Steve couldn't hold back her 
giggle, this time. "It was too dark," 
she said, then added virtuously, "Be¬ 
sides, I cut the footage at that 
point." 

"Thanks," said Tommy. "The boss 
was worried." 

"Next time," said Buckaroo with 
remarkable patience, "make sure to 
include some footage out of Tommy's 
room. I'm sure his multitudinous 
female fans would be thrilled." 

"I," said Tommy arrogantly, "know 
how to turn cameras off." 

'Next time,' Steve was thinking. 
What 'next time'? 

"Something a little more serious 
and germane," said Buckaroo. "Tell 
me, Steve, what are your intentions or 
hopes for your film? There's nothing 
on that in your thesis." 

Time to stick her neck out and 
discover if it was going to get 
chopped off. "I thought to donate it 
to the Institute," she said, straight 
away, because she'd rehearsed this, 



"for whatever use you see fit. My 
personal recommendation is that you 
then take it in whatever form you want 
and distribute it publicly." 

"Ah," said Buckaroo. "Then the 
style of the film, commercial rather 
than documentary, is intentional." 

"Yes." Steve was encouraged by 
the fact that he seemingly had no 
trouble accepting this. "I also hoped 
that you could use it as a fundraising 
item, like anything else out of PR." 

"If nothing else, a training film 
for Blue Blaze recruits," muttered 
Tommy. "I gotta ask: where'd you get 
those actors?" 

Buckaroo laughed, and so did 
Steve. "Blue Blazes helped by turning 
up possibilities," she replied. "And 
I've still got a lot of friends in 
California. Actually, the resem¬ 
blances have a lot to do with makeup, 
angles, and lighting. They all got 
the biggest kick out of playing you 
guys--a couple of them are even Blue 
Blazes." 

"You also had to do quite a bit 
in the way of set production and ef¬ 
fects," said Buckaroo. "I skimmed the 
details--I don't pretend to understand 
them--of making and inserting the 
special effects, but nowhere did I 
find a discussion of costs." 

"I was going to ask about that 
myself." Tommy looked narrowly at 
Steve. "She hasn't been drawing heav¬ 
ily out of thesis funds, to my know¬ 
ledge." 

Neither of them had t.o add: 
films cost plenty. She knew, and they 
knew, and they knew she knew they 
knew, and so forth down that chain to 
the waiting question. 

"I called in a lot of favors," 
she said, and immediately heard and 
winced at the nervousness in her 
voice. "And of course the Blue Blazes 
are marvelous; they won't accept money 


even if you throw it at them. Every¬ 
one was appallingly generous." 

"Steve," said Tommy, "cut the 
smoke screen." 

She felt herself coloring. "The 
bulk of it was a donation." 

"How much?" demanded Tommy. 

"From whom?" Buckaroo asked, con¬ 
cerned. "Why didn't you come to us?" 

"That would have meant blowing my 
security," said Steve. "It really 
didn't cost as much as you think." 
They weren't going to let her get away 
with that, she could see, and besides, 
it would have to come out sooner or 
later. "The donation did come from 
someone here," she added sheepishly. 
"From Sunshine. And I paid what I 
could out of my own pockets, of 
course." 

"Oho," commented Tommy. "Sting¬ 
ing Sunshine. Ulterior motives, huh?" 

"Tommy," said Buckaroo quietly. 
The note of warning in his voice was 
quite enough to squash Tommy for a 
little while. "That's extremely gen¬ 
erous, but we will certainly pay him 
back. The film is an Institute proj¬ 
ect. I also will insist on seeing 
your budget." 

Steve wished Sunshine were here. 
"He said you'd say something like 
that, Buckaroo. I didn't want to take 
the money from him either, but he 
insisted." 

Fortunately Buckaroo plainly 
realized that to pursue this with her 
would only imbed her more firmly in 
the middle of an obviously difficult 
situation. "I'll speak to him." 

Steve had the feeling that would 
be one argument Buckaroo might just 
lose. The British muso had been more 
than vehement on the subject with her, 
claiming that money was for spending 
and that he could spend his in any way 
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he pleased. 

"You see, Steve," said Tommy, and 
she could tell immediately that she 
didn't want to hear the rest of his 
undoubtedly edifying thought, "the 
buck stops here." 

This was accompanied with a 
flourish and a grin. Buckaroo and 
Steve looked at each other and ex¬ 
changed sounds of protest and revul¬ 
sion. "Seriously, Boss," Tommy went 
on, "if we market this publicly, we 
can pay back Sunshine, give Steve a 
percentage, and maybe use the extra 
revenue to do something more for the 
Arts department." 

"Market it?" Steve repeated in¬ 
credulously. "Would you really?" 

"That is your own recommenda¬ 
tion," Buckaroo answered, amused. 
"Why not: do you have any second 
thoughts about your product?" 

Steve didn't feel this was an 
overly fair question, but she didn't 
feel like saying so to Buckaroo Ban¬ 
zai. She had no way of knowing what 
the response had been to her little 
movie. Then she admitted that what 
other people felt should have no ef¬ 
fect on her own work. "I might cut a 
few seconds here and there," she said 
at last. "Just fussing, probably." 

"And otherwise?" 

"Otherwise, no: I have no second 
thoughts. I'll stand by my work." 
She was pleased with the way that 
sounded, confident and brave. Then 
she blew it by giving Buckaroo a wist¬ 
ful, hopeful look. "I did it for all 
of you and all the creativity here." 

"Good," said Buckaroo. "It 


shows. And I for one am grateful." 

"I could've done with a few more 
closeups," said Tommy. 

Buckaroo and Steve both gave 
Tommy the laugh he was expecting. 
Sometimes the blond Cavalier was reas¬ 
suring because he was so—well. Per¬ 
fect Tommy. You could always count on 
him for a certain kind of response; 
Steve figured he did it on purpose. 
On this occasion Steve was sure he'd 
done it on purpose to prevent what was 
likely to be a quite maudlin reaction 
from her. 

"You'll find some interesting 
reactions on your film from the people 
who were involved," said Buckaroo, 
indicating her thesis. "I'd like you 
to go over them, consider if you want 
to make any additions or revisions, 
then come back to me. Tommy, and Reno, 
and we'll talk about inflicting 
'Across the Eighth Dimension' on the 
world." He grinned at her. "You can 
also consider whether you want to root 
your residency in PR and Security, in 
both of which camps you're both wanted 
and needed, or split your talents 
between them." 

"Split," she said immediately, 
happily. "I've definitely got a few 
more films to make. With yours and 
her permission, there's Peggy's story. 
But the movie I really want to make 
next is you guys breaking up the World 
Crime League." 

"Isn't that a little premature?" 
inquired Tommy. 

"Of course not," said Buckaroo. 
"She films it, and we show it to Xan, 
who keels over from heart failure. 
End of story." 
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by Denise Tathwell 


The Church of Saint John the Divine in 
New York City was crowded with anxious guests 
as the wedding of the year drew closer. The 
marriage of B. Banzai to Miss Peggy Simpson 
had graced the social calendars of many a 
celebrity. Speculation concerning the small¬ 
est of details covered the tabloids. It was 
inevitable that such an occasion would bring 
about public attention, something the in¬ 
tended groom had discouraged. 

Rawhide tugged at the collar of his 
tuxedo, feeling suffocated by the clothing 
and environment. Being best man was not his 
forte, but Buckaroo's request could not be 
denied. It was the least he could do for his 
best friend. 

Checking the contents of his pocket for 
the tenth time, Rawhide felt the small 
velvet-covered box. It contained Buckaroo's 
gift to Peggy, a simple golden wedding band. 
It reminded him of the ring he had given his 
wife, many years ago. The thoughts brought 
back a flood of memories, quickly damped as 
Reno walked through the door. 

"It reads like a Who's Who out there," 
Reno spoke as he entered the changing room. 
This newest member of the Hong Kong Cavaliers 
was still adjusting to his newfound celeb¬ 
rity. Totally new to the bright lights and 
adulation, he vowed not to acknowledge their 
false import. 

Reno scanned the room, noting the piles 
of telegrams sent from well-wishers unable to 
attend. Buckaroo had struggled to keep the 
ceremony small, but Peggy's desire for a 
formal wedding increased the size and pres¬ 
tige. He glanced from the bureau to the 
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full-size mirror situated in the cor¬ 
ner. Perfect Tommy, resplendent in 
his formal attire, inspected every 
line of fabric. What else could be 
said, he was Perfect Tomny. 

"Well, I'm ready," Tommy stated. 
"What are we waiting for?" 

"The groom," Reno answered. 
"Where is Buckaroo anyway?" 


Peggy Simpson sat quietly at her 
dressing table, glancing at the mirror 
before her. Her long white gown was 
enhanced by the multitude of flowers 
that surrounded the suite. This was 
the day she had long dreamed of. The 
day she would be joined forever with 
her love. 

Lost in thought, Peggy closed her 
eyes, listening to the muted musical 
chords which filled the sanctuary. 
Soon she would be Mrs. Banzai, a 
thought which made her smile. 

She opened her eyes slowly, 
catching the reflection of someone 
standing behind her. With a mixture 
of surprise and delight, she turned to 
face the intruder. 

"Buckaroo, what are you doing 
here? Don't you know it's bad luck to 
see the bride?" 

"Says who?" Banzai smiled as he 
approached his fiancee. "You look 
beautiful." 

P e ggy blushed slightly, unable to 
stay angry a minute longer. 

"I wanted to talk to you a min¬ 
ute," Buckaroo said as he pulled up a 
chair and sat down. 

"Now?" Peggy laughed softly. 
"We're about to get married." 


"Exactly," Banzai responded seri¬ 
ously. 

Peggy half reflected his serious 
tone. "You're not having second 
thoughts, Buckaroo?" 

Buckaroo smiled slightly as he 
reached out, taking Peggy's hands. 
"No. I just want to be sure you know 
what you're getting into." 

Peggy squeezed his hands affec¬ 
tionately. "Listen to me, Buckaroo 
Banzai. I love you. I want to spend 
the rest of my life with you. Don't 
you think I know by now what I'm get¬ 
ting myself into?" 

"I know you've seen a lot, but 
taking this step will change things 
for both of us." 

"Right, that's why we're doing 
this." Peggy smiled warmly and leaned 
forward, embracing her soon-to-be hus¬ 
band. 

It was then that they heard a 
knock at the door and an exasperated 
Pecos entered the room. "Rawhide 
thought you might be here." Pecos 
placed her hands on her hips. "You 
two did want to get married today? 
Yes?" 

"Yes." Peggy nodded joyfully as 
Buckaroo stood, offering her his hand. 
Two happier people did not exist. 

The ceremony was beautifully sim¬ 
ple, culminating with the introduction 
of Dr. and Mrs. Banzai. Well-wishers 
filed by the happy couple offering 
their congratulations. The Hong Kong 
Cavaliers stood by, enjoying the fes¬ 
tivities but additionally scanning the 
crowd. God forbid anything untoward 
should happen, but if it did, they 
were prepared. 

Captain Happen, an old acquain¬ 
tance of the Institute, approached 
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Rawhide, champagne glass in hand. It 
was evident that this glass was not 
his first. "So, Banzai finally got 
himself hitched. Couldn't have been 
to a nicer lady." 

Rawhide nodded agreement but re¬ 
mained silent. Although a brilliant 
scientist, this man had always rubbed 
him the wrong way. 

"Guess things will be a little 
different on the home front," the 
captain remarked. 

"How so?" Rawhide asked, annoyed. 

"Well, you know. Different per¬ 
sonnel and all." He spotted another 
group of acquaintances. "Gotta go. 
Been nice talking to you, Rawhide." 

Rawhide reserved comment and 
watched Captain Happen navigate into 
the crowd. 

Pecos stood silently at the edge 
of the sanctuary. The wedding party 
had broken up, allowing her the free¬ 
dom to wander. She scanned the crowd, 
secretly hoping Reno would catch her 
eye and join her. Instead she spotted 
a figure, unusually clad for a wedding 
in that it wore black. Black robes, 
to be exact, and it was pacing as i f 
in an acute stage of agitation. She 
felt drawn to this person, who was 
obviously in distress. 

"Excuse me," she stated care¬ 
fully. "Are you all right?" Pecos 
approached the figure, its back turned 
away. "I don't mean to pry, but you 
look upset." 

"Upset?" The individual turned, 
a black veil covering even his facial 
features. "No, my dear. I was just 
waiting for someone. You need not be 
concerned." 

Pecos shifted nervously. There 
was something strange about this per¬ 
son. "Well, would you like to sit 


down a while? I'm sure your friend 
can find you if you sit at the 
tables." It was difficult to judge 
the age of the figure with whom she 
spoke. 

"No, thank you. You're very 
kind. I must be off." The mystery 
turned to leave. "It was a lovely 
wedding, wasn't it?" 

All Pecos could do was nod as she 
watched the black robes being swal¬ 
lowed up by the crowd. The din of the 
surrounding conversations tunneled as 
all thoughts sharpened around their 
exchange. 'It was almost mystical,' 
Pecos thought, slightly shaken by the 
experience. 

A hand touched her shoulder, 
causing her to jump. She spun around 
to catch the surprised expression of 
Reno. An uneasy moment stretched 
between them. 

"Sorry," Reno replied. "Didn't 
mean to startle you." 

"No, it's okay." She attempted 
to regain her composure. "Did you 
want something?" 

"Ah, yes," he started. Why was 
it so difficult to talk to this woman? 
Was it because he was secretly at¬ 
tracted to her yet unsure what tack to 
take? "Buckaroo and Peggy are leaving 
soon. Thought you'd want to be 
there." 

"Thanks, Reno, I do." She smiled 
brightly, melting away her friend's 
hesitation. Reno offered her his hand 
as they returned to the center of the 
rocxn. 

Peggy and Buckaroo had separated 
slightly, each talking with a differ¬ 
ent group of people. The air was 
electric with excitement and anticipa¬ 
tion. Outside, a large group of fans 
awaited a glimpse of the newlyweds. A 
white limousine parked in front of the 
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sanctuary stood ready to whisk Dr. and 
Mrs. Banzai to a secret location. All 
plans had flowed smoothly and soon the 
social event of the year would come to 
a close. 

Peggy bent down and whispered 
into her husband's ear. "Honey, I'm 
going to change. Only be a few min¬ 
utes. " 

"That's too many minutes too 
long," Buckaroo whispered back, 
smi 1ing. 

Peggy's eyes sparkled as she bent 
down and kissed him gently. "Be right 
back." She turned and left his line 
of sight. Buckaroo turned back to his 
friends, realizing how lucky he was. 

Peggy passed the Team Banzai 
sentries outside the changing room and 
entered alone. The room was just as 
she had left it; only now she was Mrs. 
Buckaroo Banzai. With great joy, she 
sat at the dressing table and removed 
her veil. 

Out of the corner of one eye, she 
spied a lovely bouquet of yellow 
roses. "I don't remember those be¬ 
fore," she mused as she rose and 
walked across the room. "Wonder who 
they're from?" She bent over to smell 
the roses, only to inhale a fragrance 
which burned her senses and suffocated 
her thoughts. 

Buckaroo spoke to his friends 
with the comfort of camaraderie. The 
Cavaliers were his family and his best 
friends. A disturbance turned their 
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attention from humor to curiosity. A 
group of people had gathered to the 
side of the sanctuary. A flurry of 
activity befitting distress was felt, 
and Buckaroo wondered if someone had 
been hurt. Wanting to offer aid if 
needed, he and the Cavaliers made 
their way toward the crowd. 

Pecos turned toward the disturb¬ 
ance; a ghostly chill touched her 
soul. The memory of the black-robed 
figure stood before her, causing her 
heart to pound as she crossed the 
room. 

Buckaroo quickened his pace as he 
saw the location of the commotion. 
The changing room doors were open as 
Team Banzai Security flooded in from 
all directions. His heart skipped 
several beats as he felt evil pene¬ 
trate the air. "Peggy!" He pushed 
through the crowd, stopping at the 
opened door. 

There, still in her wedding 
dress, lay his bride. Deathly st i 11, 
he didn't need the confirmation Raw¬ 
hide's eyes conveyed. She was gone. 
All the people he had loved most in 
the universe had been taken away. A 
universe now cold and empty. 

Outside the sanctuary, a black- 
robed figure watched as the news 
spread. Peggy Banzai dead of unknown 
causes. He reached into his cloak and 
symbolically crushed a solitary yellow 
rose. His task complete, he turned 
and walked away from the Church of 
Saint John. A light rain had begun to 
fall. 
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PEOGY PARADOX 

by Fern Marder 



o 


If all wishes were gratified, Jersey prescribed seemed to relieve 

many dreams would be destroyed. Ah, them for more than an hour or two. 

but perhaps one wish. . . 

Buckaroo stroked her blonde hair 
and sighed. It was somewhat ironic 
Penny Priddy lay sleeping in the for him to be worried about someone 

arms of Buckaroo Banzai. Buckaroo else's insomnia. He, himself, rarely 

held her gently but strongly, lending slept more than a few hours a night 

comfort and protection. Four times in since. . . He looked at the now dor- 

the five days since Yoyodyne, she mant figure and, involuntarily, 

had ended up here in his room hugged her closer to him. 

in the bunkhouse, seeking _-'\jr r= = = Tears crept into his eyes, 

solace from the headaches _=" E= EE E."\ 

and nightmares that had _= E EE E Penny stirred and he 

plagued her. = "%. EE 5 § loosed his hold on her. 

| ~ = r, ,-E E... r=~ i Just as well. Even if she 

The first night, she = EE I were Peggy's sister, he 

had slept in the guest = = E i had no right to impose his 

room where Mrs. Johnson had =- EE / feelings on her. She 

left her. Buckaroo now \ E E / looked on him as a friend, 

suspected that that night's E E Perhaps more. No, he must 

peace was more the product of -— . ——~ not even think about it. The 

sheer exhaustion than true rest. moment of intimacy they'd shared 

The second night, he had heard her upon her reawakening in his room on 

wandering around downstairs and had the Cavaliers' bus could too easily 

found her rummaging in the kitchen. have been only the natural physical 

They had spoken for a while, she de- and emotional release of two people 
scribing her evil dreams, he listen- who had faced death and celebrated 

ing, trying to reassure her that they life together. It was not her fault 

were a logical outgrowth of her ordeal that she looked so incredibly like his 

at the hands of John Whorfin's min- beloved Peggy. Nor was it her obli- 

ions. She had wept. He had comforted gation to fill Peggy's place for him. 
her. At dawn, they had retreated to 

his room as the more early-rising Penny shifted restlessly again 

residents of the Institute sought out and moaned. In her sleep, she began 

their morning coffee. to shake her head, slowly first, then 

more violently. Buckaroo tried to 
After that, she had come to him hold her still against him, but real- 

nightly, frightened, upset, in pain. ized he had no choice but to awaken 

Both physically and mentally. The her. 

headaches pursued her now, day and 

night. Nothing either Buckaroo or New "Penny," he said, shaking her 
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gently but firmly. "Penny, wake up." 

She cried out, though still not 
fully awake. "No, don't, don't, 
please. . ." She pulled away from 
Buckaroo, falling back against the bed 
mat. Finally awake at the impact, she 
stared at him, wide-eyed. 

He laid a hand on her shoulder. 
"It's all right. You're safe. No one 
will hurt you here," he murmured. 

After a few seconds, Penny re¬ 
laxed. She reached to touch his hand 
and smiled weakly. "I did it again, 
didn't I?" she asked. 

He nodded. "More bad dreams? Do 
you want to tell me about them?" 

"No. I'm sure that, by now, 
you think I'm crazy--and I'm 
driving you crazy—without my 
compounding it by telling jf .F 
you mad stories about dark _= ^ 
tunnels and spooky voices." = 

She looked into his I 
eyes and started to. . . = 

what? Sit up? Reach for =_ 
him? Buckaroo would never “=_ 
know. In an instant her warm 
gaze was shattered by a look of -- 
agony. She screamed, clutching 
her head in both hands, then fell back 
against the bed, unconscious. 


Four hours later, Doctors Buck¬ 
aroo Banzai and Sidney Zwibel sat 
arguing in Buckaroo's office in the 
Institute infirmary. 

"Unless we can get a reading 
while she's having a seizure," New 
Jersey was saying, "we can't be ab¬ 
solutely sure of what's normal and 
what isn't." 

"And I'm telling you we can't 
wait any longer," Buckaroo countered. 


"We can't take the chance that the 
next seizure won't kill her." 

"An erratic EE6 isn't enough to 
go on." New Jersey was emphatic, 
counting off points on his fingers. 
"The X-rays are negative. The CAT 
scan is negative. The hormone levels 
give too many conflicting indica¬ 
tions." 

Buckaroo was in no mood for pre¬ 
varications from the newest member of 
Team Banzai. "Sidney, if Penny 
doesn't regain consciousness in two 
hours, I am going to operate. If you 
don't want to help, that's entirely up 
to you." 

New Jersey swallowed noisily. 
Buckaroo couldn't repress a smile. 

"You'd want me in there?" New 
—-—•_ Jersey asked hesitantly. 

FL \ "I told you we needed 

| = = you. I wasn't kidding." 

§ Buckaroo spoke earnestly 
r = r “ E about something he deeply 
J believed. "If you can't 
■=_ J handle the abstract obi i - 
E _= = gat ion of owing your tal - 

f ents to humanity, consider 

a more concrete situation: 
—■the Institute needs another 

fully competent neurosurgeon and 
is willing to train one, whether that 
training is a question of broadening 
technical knowledge--or confidence." 

He paused, realizing that he was 
making New Jersey increasingly uncom¬ 
fortable, but no closer to understand¬ 
ing. "If you watch me enough times, 
and if I watch you enough times, some¬ 
day you've got to get to the point 
where you don't need me there and I 
don't feel I have to watch you." 

New Jersey took a moment to di¬ 
gest this, then said carefully, "Buck¬ 
aroo, have you considered that it's a 
basic rule of every medical associ¬ 
ation in the world that no doctor 
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should operate on a member of his own 
family or on someone he's particu¬ 
larly, well, close to?" 

Banzai hardly bl inked. "Are you 
volunteering?" 

New Jersey opened his mouth-- 
either to say something, or simply in 
shock—then closed it again. Finally 
he said, simply, "No," then added, 
"but I'll be there to watch." 

Buckaroo nodded slowly. "Thanks, 
Sidney." 


The great question, of course, 
was where to begin? An absence of 
hard data made it all the more neces¬ 
sary to rely on the educated 
intuition of Buckaroo Banzai. ~ 
The cerebral disturbance ap- 
peared to be wide-reaching, 
centering first in one area = = = 
of the brain, then in § *^ = _ 

another. The members of = 
the operating team debated | 
the possibilities in the | _=T 

scrub room and could only = = = 
agree on one thing: they 
trusted to the skill of the -_3 
surgeon to find a way to solve 
the problem. 

Dr. Banzai himself wasn't present 
for this discussion; New Jersey told 
him about it later. Buckaroo had gone 
to see about Penny's pre-op prepara¬ 
tion personally. 

He'd asked to be alone with her 
for a few minutes. He'd stared down 
at the still form on the hospital bed 
wondering whether New Jersey didn't 
have a point after all. What would he 
do if Penny died? How would he ever 
be able to live with watching her die 
under his hands? But, then, how could 
he not try to help her? Who else 
could he trust with so great a task? 
How could he ever live with himself if 
he gave this single, most important 


operation into another's hands? He 
could not. 

Buckaroo Banzai leaned over and 
kissed Penny Priddy deeply. He 
cradled her head in his hands—those 
hands that had saved so many lives — 
and pressed her cheek against his own. 
"I love you," he whispered, for that 
instant grateful that she could not 
hear those words he would not have 
dared to say to her awake. 

As he left, he gave a few special 
instructions to the nurse called Cat¬ 
nip, then hurried to change his 
clothes and scrub up. 


To the obvious surprise of 
the others in the operating room, 
Dr. Banzai's first request was 
for a small, light scalpel. 

■=_ = __ Turning his patient's head 
= \ to one side, the surgeon 
=_ made a tiny incision-- 
| opening a most precise 
_= scar to be found behind 
_i Penny's ear. As the doc- 
_=* tor retracted the skin at 
the opening, he forcefully 
restrained an urge to 
stiffen, lest it cause undesir¬ 
able movement of his hands. How¬ 
ever, he did uncharacteristically 
curse in Japanese. 

There below the skin, virtually 
grafted to the bone, was a small, 
well, object (for at the time, no one 
could say precisely what it was). Dr. 
Banzai used a laser to sever the for¬ 
eign object from natural tissue. Then 
he resealed the opening, determined to 
match the skill of the first surgeon— 
whoever that might have been —in leav¬ 
ing almost no mark on his patient. 

The process was swiftly repeated, 
removing a similar item from the other 
side of Penny's head. The two items 
were on their way to the labs--one 
next door to biomed, one down the hall 
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to physical sciences — long before the while to figure out just what it's 

patient was wheeled into the recovery actually made of." 

room. 

"It apparently receives signals 
from some outside source and transmits 
them as electronic impulses directly 
"Dr. Banzai, Professor Hikita is to the brain," added New Jersey, 
looking for you." Catnip had come 

silently into the recovery room where Buckaroo took this all in as he 

Buckaroo sat watching as Penny con- examined the device. Then he turned 
tinued to lay motionless, two hours to face the others. "Do we know how 

after surgery. She smiled sympatheti- it works?" 

cally. "I'll call you if there's any 

change." The professor shook his head. 

"Not as yet. You see, the problem is 
Buckaroo stood up and headed for that it is apparently malfunctioning, 

the door. He glanced back at the bed. It is giving off random, erratic sig- 

then looked at Catnip. "Thank you," nals. However, I can detect no physi- 

was all he said. cal damage to the device." Hikita 

glanced into the viewer again. "I 
He hurried to the phys sci lab. would theorize that it has been short- 

"What have you found, Hikita- _ circuited. It is as though a 

san?" he asked, coming in the ~ great burst of electricity had 

door. He was not surprised ^-\\ passed through it." 

to find Perfect Tommy and _=“ £- — = X 

New Jersey among those _= = = ! = = "Maybe that's when 

present. \ *=_ __= =_ Penny passed out?" specu- 

i | lated New Jersey. 

"Ah, Buckaroo," Hi- § ~ = = = ~ _ J 

kita said, turning from "= _= 55= = = _ J Buckaroo Banzai knew 

the lab table. "Come, look =_ =_ 5 = _= f better. A surge of elec- 

at this." \ = =_ = 5 tricity. Like the one 

—5 =—which had passed from him to 
Buckaroo complied, looking —~ Penny. A spark, of life, 

into the magnifying viewer on the Little did either of them know 

professor's work-table. There, be- that that spark would carry further 

neath the light and high-powered significance as well. Buckaroo said 

lenses, was a micro-circuitry board. simply, "I don't think so." 


Hikita spoke in his accented 
staccato. "It comprises a receiver 
and transmitter. Highly sophisti¬ 
cated. Remarkable design." 

Perhaps anywhere but the Insti¬ 
tute, Perfect Tommy's light southern 
drawl would have jarred the listener 
as he picked up the professor's 
Japanese-accented commentary. "The 
reason you couldn't find it is that it 
was encased in a shell made of some 
totally new compound. It's obviously 
resistant to detection by all your 
medical scanners. It'll take us a 


They were interrupted by a voice 
over the general intercom, calm yet 
betraying urgency. "Buckaroo Banzai 
to recovery. Dr. Banzai, please re¬ 
port to the recovery room." 

Buckaroo almost knocked over Per¬ 
fect Tommy as he fled the lab. New 
Jersey followed, barely a stride be¬ 
hind him. 


Buckaroo Banzai burst into the 
recovery room, heart pounding, fearing 
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the worst. Instead, he faced the 
wonderful sight of his patient sitting 
up, arguing with Catnip about some¬ 
thing. They stopped as he entered. 

"Buckaroo," both women said as 

one. 

Ignoring the agitated nurse, 
Buckaroo moved gladly into the out¬ 
stretched arms of the blonde woman in 
the bed. They hugged. They kissed. 

"What's happened, Buckaroo? 
Where am I? Who is Penny Priddy?" 
She fairly spat the name. 

Buckaroo stared dumbfounded at 
the woman in his arms. 

Catnip's quiet voice behind them 
broke the silence. "That's why I sent 
for you. Dr. Banzai." 

"Buckaroo?" 

Did he dare think it? Much less 
speak it aloud after all they'd been 
through? "Peggy?" he ventured. 
"Peggy, is it you?" 


Peggy Simpson Banzai looked hurt 
and bewildered. "Of course it's me. 
Who else should it be?" 

Choking back tears, Buckaroo 
turned to Catnip and New Jersey, who 
now stood beside her, having entered 
the room shortly after Buckaroo. 
"Would you leave us alone, please?" 

Neither of them looked happy at 
the prospect. Nevertheless, they 
turned toward the door. "We'll be 
right outside," New Jersey said as he 
closed it behind them. 


Buckaroo Banzai knew that it 
would be some time before he could 
explain to Peggy that nearly four 
years and a lot of history had passed 
since she 'fell asleep' in the chang¬ 
ing room of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. He didn't know just how 
he was going to do it. But he did 
know that he would enjoy every moment. 

The only reason for time is so 
everything doesn't happen at once. 
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by Carol Walshe 


Perfect Tommy looked around furtively 
one more time as he loaded the file into 
his favorite PC terminal. It was after 
two o'clock in the morning in the studio 
room of the bunkhouse. There was no one 
around of course--hadn't been the last 
five times he'd checked, either. What he 
was doing wasn't illegal, but. . . 

Tommy shared responsibility for sec¬ 
urity with Reno. And as a Cavalier and 
trainer of interns he did have a perfect 
right to have personal information about 
said interns. 

He wished he'd seen the file before 
the applicant had been accepted. After 
the Institute mainframe weeded out the 
loonies and obvious impossibles, appren¬ 
tice and intern files were split up by 
category of discipline and parceled out to 
residents and Cavaliers for review. Tommy 
hadn't ever seen this intern's file — it 
had fallen into the biology department. 

His fingers pressed certain keys in 
swift combinations as he tried some of the 
recent internal access codes. In between 
keystrokes he dipped into the box of 
Fiddle Faddle which someone had thought¬ 
fully left some of. He wished that this 
operation didn't feel so much like crack¬ 
ing a safe. Billy Travers could have done 
it in five minutes. It would take him at 
least ten. 

In point of fact, the time lapse was 
13 minutes 06 seconds by Tommy's very fine 
waterproof bulletproof possibly 100 proof 
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digital. The master record file came 
up, indexed by name. Real name. When 
a new apprentice or intern started at 
the Institute, he or she chose a name. 
Part of the Institute tradition of 
privacy and ideal of judging a person 
by what they are and do, not what they 
were and did. 

However, Tommy had a pretty good 
idea of what the real, non-institute 
name should be, so he picked out a 
particular file and accessed it. He 
sighed in guilty relief when the data¬ 
file came up on the screen. 

Yes. It was the right person 
with the right background. Right 
hometown, right high school, right 
parents' names. He groaned. How did 
she know he was here? How could she 
have found out? He didn't think he 
was just being paranoid. A week ago, 
he had started up a new session of 
small-arms training, and she had been 
among the newcomers to his class. All 
week she had been staring at him and 
going out of her way to find ways to 
ask questions and talk to him. 

Tommy was impressed by the specs 
on her background. She'd accomplished 
a lot in her twenty-two years. Ac¬ 
cepted at MIT at sixteen. One year's 
sabbatical-summer internship at Genen- 
tech. A minor in sociology and two 
articles published at age eighteen on 
cultural patterns in the South. All 
sorts of awards and honors. H'mmm. 
Brown belt karate and 1st Jumper in 
the Cambridge Equestrian Club. 

Tommy wasn't even aware the door 
had opened until he was greeted with a 
pleased duet of "Oooh, Per -fect Tom¬ 
my!" He whirled to see Sunshine and 
Steven George, arm in arm, coming up 
behind him. He tried to blank the 
screen, hit the wrong key, and suc¬ 
ceeded only in freezing the keyboard— 
and therefore what was displayed for 
all to see. 

The two were intoxicated, ob¬ 
viously. That didn't keep them from 
catching on. Steve had the irrational 


quickness of a person filled with 
alcohol. "Sneaking into interns' 
files? "Well, of all the nerve—" 

"Lower your voice," said Tommy 
irritably, stabbing at escape and 
control keys. Nothing worked. "It's 
none of your business." 

"It's Peanut's," Sunshine said, 
not very coherently, peering at the 
green screen. 

"Antoinette McCormick?" Steve 
said, making a face. "Poor kid." 

Sunshine nodded in agreement. 
"Peanut is what she asked to be called 
here. Bio. Ge-genetics, I think. 
She's in my kendo class." 

"She must be attractive," stated 
Steve. 

"Right," confirmed Sunshine. 
"How'd you know?" 

"Tommy wouldn't be interested 
otherwise, would he? I think I'd 
better let D.J. know Tommy's sampling 
the market again. She'll at least 
want equal time." 

"This's got nothing to do with 
D.J. Would you two take your cross¬ 
talk act somewhere else?" Tommy 
snapped. Ah. At last. The screen 
magically cleared. "I have work to 
do. And this is confidential infor¬ 
mation." 

"Oh, work ," Sunshine said, as if 
that made everything clear. "At three 
bloody o'clock in the ruddy morning. 
I see. Yes, of course." 

"Wou Id—you—go--away!" 

They didn't, of course. The two 
sat down together on the piano bench, 
swaying a little, and Sunshine began 
to play. Steve knocked his left hand 
off the keys and put her own left hand 
down instead. Both of them thought 
this method of playing piano very 
funny, for there rose much inebriated 
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giggling between distinctly-out-of- 
phase music. 

Tommy gave up when they began 
singing. It was all the worse when it 
turned out to be 'Message in a Bot¬ 
tle,' as written by The Police but 
certainly not as ever performed by 
them. At another time he would have 
appreciated the ironies more, perhaps 
even asked if Sunshine was referring 
to a wine or a champagne bottle, per¬ 
haps even joined in himself. But when 
Sunshine quavered in his impossibly 
high tenor the slightly paraphrased 
line "A year has passed since I hit 
this no-oo-o-ote--", Tommy cursed, 
heaping dire imprecations upon him, 
and started trying to get out of the 
datafile without altering it or leav¬ 
ing a trace. He had the information 
he needed. 


The young Cavalier made the mis¬ 
take of not acting on his new, ill- 
gotten information, aside from stewing 
over it all the following day. 'Mis¬ 
take' because he allowed himself to be 
looked at by Peanut during his after¬ 
noon small-arms class and even went so 
far as to single her out for a little 
personalized instruction. She seemed 
to appreciate this attention. Far 
more than Perfect Tommy realized, 
until it was too late and he'd made a 
fool of himself. 

Tommy finished off his afternoon 
class, after his students trooped out, 
with his own workout, a constantly 
changing routine stressing reaction 
time and flexibility. Then he headed 
for the showers, during which he con¬ 
templated his choices for the evening, 
particularly in the critical matter of 
attire. 

There were others in the changing 
room, and the communal shower had 
several occupants. Tommy chose to 
wait for one of the private shower 
stalls. He had just gotten the water 
suitably hot and was lathering on the 
soap when he sensed the intrusion. He 
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whirled around at the sliding sound of 
the frosted door, and was flabber¬ 
gasted to see Peanut. 

She was wearing one of the small¬ 
est and best tailored bikinis he'd 
ever seen—he was something of a con- 
noisseur--and bore a three-cornered 
smile and a defiant tilt to her chin. 
Even as he gaped at her, she reached 
up and calmly unhooked her bikini top, 
then hung it over the wall. No tan 
line. "Move over, would you please?" 
she said* "You've got all the water." 
And she moved toward him, hands reach¬ 
ing for the lower half of her 
clothing. 

As Tommy berated himself for 
later, his reaction time, even though 
he'd just been working out, was 
lamentably slow. His first instinct 
had been to look. However, at that 
move of hers, he let out a yelp and 
grabbed her arm. His hand, soapy, 
slipped right off as she automatically 
pulled away. He finally found his 
voice. "What the hell're you doing in 
my shower?" 

Tommy had never before witnessed 
it, but Peanut had a dimpling smile, 
which, combined with a certain evil 
gleam in wide dark eyes, conspired to 
make her appear shamelessly provoc¬ 
ative. In fact, the look was haunt- 
ingly familiar, but he couldn't for 
the moment imagine why--until it oc¬ 
curred to him that he'd seen that look 
on his own face. "Whatever you like," 
she said quite matter-of-factly, and 
again reached for the remaining scrap 
of her clothing. 

Embarrassment and something new-- 
modesty--were now rushing in to com¬ 
plete Tommy's confusion. He again 
grabbed for her arms, wishing he could 
do that with his back turned, and once 
again slipped, but deterred her. 
"Don't do that," he exclaimed. "And 
put your top back on. What am I say¬ 
ing? Get the hell outta my shower!" 

She stopped—thank God for small 
favors—and looked at him. The water 



stolen his towel. 


was streaming down both of them, but 
she still had her poise. "Why?" 

From her point of view, a per¬ 
fectly logical question. And, under 
almost any other circumstances. Tommy 
would have been delighted to meet this 
young woman's boldness. Now, it just 
represented the ultimate in frustra¬ 
tion, and helpless anger joined in 
with the rest of his surging emotions. 
"Because I said so," he growled. He 
grabbed for her bra, which fortunately 
did not slip out of his hands, and 
thrust it at her. "Now get out before 
I pick you up and throw you out!" 

She held her ground a few seconds 
longer, clearly disappointed and 
puzzled, but also unafraid. As he 
advanced on her menacingly, she tossed 
her head scornfully. "All right, if 
you insist. Your loss, Mister Perfect 
Tommy." She slipped back into her top 
with charming unselfconsciousness and 
stalked out. 

Obviously, their altercation had 
been anything but noiseless, and the 
changing room undoubtedly still had 
people in it--men, actually; the 
women's facilities were next door. 
Since Peanut could hardly get out 
unnoticed or unquestioned--no matter 
how she had managed to get in--she 
obviously decided to take advantage of 
whoever-was-out-there's attention. 
Perfect Tommy closed his eyes in 
stricken mortification as he heard her 
declare in a calm and carrying voice, 
"Despite all you may have heard to the 
contrary, boys. Perfect Tommy is not 
only a prude, but rude, to boot." 
Such self-possession was staggering, 
and Tommy leaned against the wall of 
the shower, face upturned to the 
water, and moaned. 

He put off the inevitable as long 
as possible, but he couldn't put it 
off forever. Besides, his ego was 
smarting from the laughs and risible 
commentary he was catching snatches 
of. He finished his shower, stepped 
out of it determinedly--and then dis¬ 
covered that the little wretch had 


Dripping and seething, he walked 
to the doorway separating showers from 
changing room and felt the sudden 
weight of eight fascinated gazes. "If 
somebody would hand me a towel," he 
said levelly, "I'd very much appre¬ 
ciate it." 

"What's the matter. Tommy," said 
an impertinent intern whose name es¬ 
caped Tommy's recall, "she turn out to 
be too much for you to handle?" 

"Nice amount to handle," observed 
someone else. "And how," came another 
offering. 

No one made so much as a gesture 
toward the towels. Tommy elected to 
drip his way in offended dignity to 
the pile. As he did, the before- 
mentioned pert intern commented, "Cat 
got your tongue. Perfect Tommy? Or 
don't you like being assaulted by 
peanuts?" 

"More like raw peanuts, ha ha," 
put in some wit, chuckling sala- 
ciously. "Maybe he prefers peanut 
butter." 

Tommy grabbed a towel, swung 
around and glared at the pert intern 
and the wit. "If you know what's good 
for you, you'll shut up now," he 
snarled. "And keep a civil tongue 
about the lady." 

Those in the room exchanged 
shocked glances, and one of them mut¬ 
tered, "Whoa now, too heavy, man." 
Perfect Tommy didn't give a damn. He 
dried down, dressed, and departed in 
dudgeon. 


Later that same evening. Tommy 
poked his head into the Institute 
sound studio. As he had expected, 
D.J. was indeed sitting in one corner 
playing with the broadcast system. 
"Hey," he called. "You stiffing me 
tonight?" 
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Startled, D.J. swiveled around in 
her chair. "Hey, nice jacket," she 
said. "I'm sorry; I haven't looked at 
the time in a while. Give me ten 
minutes to get dressed?" 

Tommy was indeed pleased with his 
new jacket, an informal but terribly 
well-cut, broad-shouldered, multi- 
zippered item, its colors cream ac¬ 
cented by bold graphics in black and 
blue. His pants were black and he 
wore a doubled silver link belt. He 
came over to her and put his hands on 
her shoulders. "I'll forgive your 
forgetfulness since you've got such 
good taste," he teased. "You'll need 
fifteen minutes if you're going to 
wear the black and silver. Which you 
should." 

"Since you put it that way, how 
can I refuse?" One of the reasons 
Tommy and D.J. got along so well to¬ 
gether was that they both had such 
strong ideas on clothing. They didn't 
always agree, but Tommy appreciated 
D.J.'s artistic sense, and D.J. appre¬ 
ciated the fact that Tommy knew every 
innovative designer and tailor in New 
York City. She put down her earphones 
and stood up. "Want to come help?" 

Tommy was surveying the current 
'playlist.' Somehow D.J. had gotten 
herself the job of occasional disk 
jockey--hence partly the nickname—for 
the Institute. She had eclectic 
tastes in music and a near-eidetic 
memory for whatever she'd ever heard. 
In her copious spare time—Institute 
standard time system, known as CST-- 
she put together tapes for broadcast 
over the PA system. These tapes in¬ 
cluded requests from staff. "Quiet 
Riot?" questioned Tommy in tones of 
revulsion and outrage. "Judas Priest? 
I take back what I said about your 
taste." 

"You don't think picked all 
that garbage, do you? I was hoping 
you could explain to me why there are 
a whole bunch of interns who just lap 
up the heavy metal stuff. I finally 
agreed to play some—but it's not 


going on till midnight, and I'm warn¬ 
ing everybody beforehand." 

"Who made the requests?" She 
named some names, and Tommy nodded. 
"Yeah. They're all fairly new at 
weapons and survival training. I've 
seen it before, come to think of it. 
Lotta interns go through these crav¬ 
ings for heavy metal and sword-and- 
sorcery movies for a while. Not just 
the guys, either." 

"Do’you suppose they feel the 
need to wallow in some adolescent 
macho symbology? Could be a good 
topic for a sociology thesis," said 
the intern who herself was currently 
working on three of them. "I never 
had that problem." 

"Talent," said Tommy. "Let's 


Once in D.J.'s room. Tommy took 
the black dress from her closet and 
laid it out on the bed for her. "Cat 
hairs," he complained, brushing at the 
fabric. 

"Well, if you'd keep your kittens 
to yourself, I wouldn't have that 
problem, would I?" 

"I can't help it if I'm univer¬ 
sally loved." Tommy helped himself to 
D.J.'s jewelry box, pulling out a 
silver and turquoise necklace. He 
turned around and saw that she'd just 
pulled off her work shirt. He emitted 
a sound of approval and approached 
her. "Let me see how this looks 
around your neck, darlin'." He raised 
the necklace and then carefully po¬ 
sitioned it at the base of her throat, 
then linked his arms around her and 
pulled her close. "I like it." 

"Thank you," she said, returning 
his embrace. "This could slow up the 
getting dressed process, you know." 

"Let it." 

Thus proving that there are one 
or two things in life more important 
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than clothing to Perfect Tommy. 
Several long sighing minutes later 
they pulled apart. "I'm getting 
hungry, so you'd better finish dress¬ 
ing," said Tommy, returning to the 
practical world. "There's a new cafe 
in Soho I want to check out tonight." 

D.J. got into her black dress, 
which looked striking with her blond 
hair and fair skin. "Say, Tommy," she 
said pensively, "can I ask you a per¬ 
sonal question?" 

He paused in the middle of re¬ 
combing his hair and looked at her in 
the mirror's reflection. "You can 
ask, D.J." 


"What happened between you and 
Peanut this afternoon?" 

Tommy threw down the comb and 
turned around. "Who the hell told you 
about that?" 

"Peanut." 

His expression was eloquent with 
astonishment and faintly defensive 
embarrassment. "I didn't even think 
you knew her." 

D.J. smiled at him reassuringly. 
"I don't. It was really funny, ac¬ 
tually. She came by the studio, just 
the way you did--made a request for 
some U2 and R.E.M. songs, which I 
thought showed good taste, by the way. 
Then she asked me flat out if X 
thought she'd approached you the wrong 
way by barging in on your shower." 

Tommy groaned and sank down onto 
the bed. "She asked you ." He .paused, 
then sighed in resignation. "Did she 
tell you exactly what she did?" 

"Mm-hmm. To put it kindly, she's 
one of the most forthright people I've 
ever met. And when you consider the 
competition—yourself included, o per¬ 
fect one--that's saying a lot." At 
Tommy's pained expression, D.J. made a 
comforting sound and joined him on the 


bed. "I think I like her. She re¬ 
minds me of you." 

Tommy jumped up off the bed. 
"What makes you say that?" 

She glanced at him in surprise. 
"Hey, calm down. She's brash, self- 
confident, and very direct-just like 
you. Look, I didn't mean to get you 
upset or delay things; I just thought 
it was funny and wanted to get your 
side." 

He considered her thoughtfully 
for a moment, then favored her with a 
very terse rendition of what had hap¬ 
pened from his point of view. "It was 
damn-all embarrassing," he finished in 
an aggrieved tone. 

"Why?" 

" Why ?" Tommy repeated, amazed 
that she should need to ask. "Because 
she's--" He stopped and hurriedly 
changed course. "Well, hell, she 
invaded the guys' locker room in the 
gym in the smallest bikini you ever 
saw--" 

"Good design and fit?" 

He scowled. "Yes, as a matter of 
fact. And then she invaded my shower 
and started stripping right in front 
of me!" 

"But if she wasn't embarrassed, 
why should you be?" D.J. asked reason¬ 
ably. She waited a moment, but no 
answer was forthcoming from the man, 
who was standing with his mouth hang¬ 
ing slightly open. This example of 
Tommy's losing his vaunted cool was 
rare, but D.J. let it pass. She con¬ 
tinued cheerfully. 

"I told Peanut I thought it was a 
pretty good idea, myself, except that 
I wouldn't have chosen a public 
shower. But I really couldn't give 
her a good answer for why you--ah-- 
spurned her attentions." 

"Don't sound so goddamn gothic." 
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"You were acting pretty gothic-- 
for you. Don't avoid the issue." 

"There's no issue," Tommy said. 
"Now are we going to dinner or not?" 

D.J. was surprised at his abrupt¬ 
ness, but it was nothing to her beyond 
a good joke. She took his arm. 
"Sure, let's go." 


There were very few things Per¬ 
fect Tommy procrastinated about; he 
liked getting things done, immediately 
if not sooner. But in this particular 
situation he couldn't see any way out. 
So he put it off. 

However, Peanut was still in his 
weapons class, and was doing a very 
good job of giving him the freeze-out. 
And all the people asking him why he 
was so irritable lately, and the 
people who'd gotten wind of the shower 
scene making supposedly witty remarks, 
were driving him to distraction. 

After a few days of this Tommy 
stopped Peanut on her way out of his 
class. "I'd like to talk to you," he 
said. "In private." 

The self-confidence he'd already 
had occasion to notice in Peanut con¬ 
tributed greatly to an air of hauteur 
that was positively aristocratic. On 
a detached level. Tommy admired this, 
and wondered how she'd cultivated it. 

"What about?" she inquired. 

Tommy hedged for a minute. 
"Something personal." 

Her chin rose. "You blew it 
once. Why should I agree now?" 

He repressed a groan. "Look, 
what I want to talk to you about has 
nothing to do with the other day--" 
He stopped, since that was patently 
false. "Well, okay, yes it does, but 
only indirectly." 


"What a miracle of clarity." 

His temper got lost so fast Tommy 
hardly noticed that it had gone. 
"Goddamnit, stop being so bitchy! You 
remind me of Annabel!" 

She froze, and so did Tommy. His 
words echoed in his ears. 

"Annabel," repeated Peanut 
softly. "Annabel who, pray tell?" 

Tommy said nothing. He didn't 

dare. 

Peanut gazed at him and then 
began to speak slowly, almost pen¬ 
sively. "I've got a sister named 
Annabel. Now, you might know that if 
you've been prying into my background 
somehow. But how would you know she's 
a right bitch--except from personal 
experience?" 

"Could we get out of here?" asked 
Tommy, rather desperately. "Go some¬ 
place private, where we can talk, like 
I asked before?" 

"Yeah, I think we'd better. You 
really put your foot in it this time, 
didn't you. Perfect Tommy?" 

The man didn't appreciate having 
this pointed out to him, but he 
couldn't deny it. 

Tommy's spirits lifted a little 
outside, because it was June, and the 
Institute's acres were sunlit and 
serene. His anger and self-recrimina¬ 
tions dissipated, leaving him feeling 
merely foolish. He went past the 
stables and to the area by the stream 
where Buckaroo and Hikita-san had 
created a half-wild Japanese garden. 

The Cavalier stopped on a bridge 
spanning a curve of water and swung 
around to face her. "I have been in 
your file," he confessed. "I wanted 
to make sure of who you were." 

"You know my family?" It was 
almost more of a statement than a 
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question. 

Tommy took a deep breath. "My 
name's McCormick too." 

He received faint gratification 
from the fact that she was as non¬ 
plussed as he had been in the shower. 
He felt her studying his face, but 
apparently she didn't quite get the 
full connection. 

"You?" she said incredulously. 
"You're related to me? Perfect Tommy 
McCormick ?" 

That sounded as awful as Tommy 
had always known it would--more awful, 
since this was the first time he'd 
ever heard it spoken by another per¬ 
son. As she seemed about to go on, he 
held up one hand. 

"Toni--" She stopped, as he'd 
expected, stopped by her old nickname. 
He felt courage fail him for a moment, 
then said hesitantly, "You had a 
brother once." 

Tommy had the impression every¬ 
thing stopped: the breeze, the flow¬ 
ing stream, even the Earth's rotation, 
but it's possible he was overreacting. 

"Oh, my God." She looked around 
a little unsteadily. "Can we go sit 
down somewhere?" 

Tommy led the way to a stone 
bench under some willow trees. Having 
said it, he was now feeling much 
calmer. Nothing was ever quite as bad 
as anticipation. 

They sat down. After a few min¬ 
utes, he, who was quite used to and 
even liked being stared at, averted 
his face from her rapt gaze. It was 
too disconcerting. 

"You're serious, aren't you?" 

"You think I'd joke about some¬ 
thing like this?" Tommy retorted. 
"I've tried to forget I even had a 
family." 


"Thanks," she said in a small 
voice. 

He turned to her and grabbed her 
hands. "Hey, I don't mean you. You 
were only about ten when I last saw 
you. That was a long time ago." 

Peanut pulled her hands back. 
"Which means you don't even remember 
me, or don't want to." 

"Sure I do; I thought you were a 
rotten little brat," said Tommy with 
an attempt at a laugh. "Who melted my 
sneakers in the oven one day? Who 
tried to stow away in my car before a 
Saturday night date? Who got in the 
way on all my experiments?" 

A chuckle escaped her, but then 
her bewilderment returned. "But what 
happened? You just disappeared, and 
Mom and Dad got upset, then mad, and 
then wouldn't talk about you anymore. 
Why haven't you been in touch?" 

Tommy shook his head. "Toni, you 
just asked a couple of questions that 
could take me weeks to answer." He 
ran his hands through his hair in his 
agitation. "Hell. I figured you 
would've forgotten me." 

"No," she said gravely. "I 
didn't forget you. I looked up to 
you, D.T." 

"Well, that's as it should be," 
began Tommy, but he was cut off by her 
exclamation. 

"That's where you got the Tommy 
from--from D.T., isn't it?" She 
swiveled around on the bench and 
grabbed him. "Oh my God--you're Per¬ 
fect Tommy!" 

He laughed outright. "You just 
noticed?" 

"I've been following the Cava- 
liers--and especially you--for years! 
How did you become Perfect Tommy?" 

"Don't sound so incredulous," he 
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chided. "Is it so impossible?" 

"Yes," she said. "Just look at 
you; you're not D.T. How long have 
you been at the Institute? How'd you 
get here?" 

"It's been about five years," 
admitted Tommy. "You know, you're 
asking a whole lot of personal ques¬ 
tions, brat. We frown on that around 
here." 

"You're ducking the issue," she 
said. "It's not fair. You've looked 
in my file—you know all about me." 
Peanut's expression became suddenly 
accusing. "Just when did you figure 
out who I was?" 

"I had my suspicions," said 
Tommy. "I had just confirmed them the 
day before you invaded my shower." 

Remarkably, she didn't blush; but 
she did cover her face for a moment 
and then snickered. When she looked 
up again her eyes were filled with 
wicked mirth. "No wonder you were so 
upset!" 

"Don't you have any morals. 
Peanut?" 

"No," she said cheerfully. "You 
know what they say--sex begins at 
home." 

This was a little more outrageous 
than even Tommy had bargained for. 
"Toni!" He saw that she was laughing 
at him. "Tell me, have you been dis¬ 
owned yet? The parents thought X was 


pretty obstreperous." 

"Mother gave up on me a long time 
ago." Peanut smiled reminiscently. 
"You should have been at my deb ball. 
Just before the first dance, I went to 
the ladies' room, then came back out 
in jeans and a T-shirt. That about 
killed diplomatic relations between 
Mom and me." 

"Well, as far as I'm concerned, I 
don't have any parents." 

Peanut eyed Tommy doubtfully, 
clearly dismayed by the edge in his 
voice. But then he said graciously, 
"I don't think you, however, will be 
too much of a discredit to me." 

"Up yours! What makes you think 
you're good for my reputation? Or 
that I want people to compare the two 
of us all the time?" 

"You'd suffer on that, wouldn't 
you?" He faced her glare compla¬ 
cently. "See, you can't one-up me on 
being obnoxious, kid. I've had years 
of fieldwork." 

"Incipient senility," muttered 
Peanut. She suddenly grabbed her 
brother by the shoulders, twisting him 
around to face her. She hugged him 
exuberantly. "Oh God, Tommy, this is 
going to be wonderful! Apart we're 
each geniuses, of course, but together 
we're out of this world!" 

"No," Tommy shot back, "we're 
Perfect." 
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TO THE EVALUATOR: 

Apart from the grading of the candidate's technical performance and physical abilities 
please use the space below for any observations or ccmments you feel are pertinent to 
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He appeared on our doorstep one day. A ray of light dressed in black. I 
suppose it was a kindness, for if he were wearing bright colors he would have 
undoubtedly blown us all over, or blinded us completely. He was a quiet sort of 
man. Until you looked into the fire of his eyes, until you heard his words, the 
music of his soul. 

He's a little thing, not a lot more than five-and-a-half feet tall. Not 
short. Small. Perfectly proportioned in the compact. The hair so dark as to be 
almost black, but you knew it was brown by the way it caught the light. Long, 
down past his shoulders in the back, but short about the face so as not to hide 
the slightest expression. The eyes. . .1 was amazed to realize that his eyes 
were blue, for most of the time you'd swear they were black. So piercing they 
can be, and yet a moment later, be laughing. The face doesn't smile often, but 
when it does it is the whole face, and not just the mouth, that smiles. 

As it turned out, he was an Irishman. Proud of it, but not in the way some 
throw it around. He was what he was. He said once that being Irish in these 
troubled times gave one a greater consciousness of--and conscience for--the needs 
and troubles of others. He'd been long enough in England and the States, though, 
to sound mostly Irish, but then again, not quite. 

We tried a number of names on him. Leprechaun. Too obvious, and it annoyed 
him--we still use it, sometimes, to bring him back to reality. Boy. Too long a 
story to go into here, but it didn't stick for more than a week. Black. He did 
most always wear black, but as' soon as we started calling him that he began to 
wear white, the only color he ever seemed to wear besides black. 

We asked him if there was something he'd like to be called. He said only 
that he'd had a nickname all his life which now suited him as badly as the name 
given him by his parents. Besides, he said, one of the things he was most 
looking forward to upon meeting the Cavaliers was having us give him a new name. 


(CONTINUE ON REVERSE) 
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Other than that, he was about as different from the rest of us as you could 
imagine. For one thing, he was delighted by his own history, invited questions 
about his past. His one concern was that he'd promised his wife that, within a 
month or two, he'd figure out a way to get her into the Institute, as he didn't 
want to live 'off-campus' and she wasn't, herself, a scientist, technician, or 
otherwise obvious intern material. Green arrived five weeks later, joining the 
Blue Blazes in the quartermaster and commissary areas. 

The man, himself, was a sociologist, a brilliant one. At twenty-four, he'd 
already taught at the university level for two years, while taking a doctorate at 
Oxford. He’d started doing field work at fourteen. Kept dropping out of formal 
classes to investigate this group or that. Said it gave his friends a chance to 
catch up to him in school. His specialty, as befitted his background, was the 
results of cross-cultural conflict in urban settings. He also played a mean 
guitar, sang and wrote music. He'd come to us on a recommendation that at the 
Banzai Institue, he would not be bored. 

He and Buckaroo took to each other like two halves of the same soul. 
Buckaroo, delighted to have a social scientist with whom to discuss cultural 
patterns and differences, was obviously tickled that our intelligent vacuum 
cleaner seemed determined to learn everything from everyone as soon as possible. 
It frightened us to realize that, in his new friend, Buckaroo Banzai had come 
closest to finding someone equal to his potential. In the Institute he hoped to 
find the means to realize that potential. 


On the other hand, he and Buckaroo were totally different and this, too, no 
doubt drew our leader to his new charge. The weight of the problems resting on 
the shoulders--and in the heart--of Buckaroo Banzai would have broken a lesser 
man in a moment. He had learned, through discipline, to deal with his torments 
and present to the rest of the world that calm and reserve that is his 
reputation. 

Not so our small wonder. What he felt, the world knew. His passions were 
great, as were his expressions thereof. His temper fiery--but don't ever suggest 
that this came with his heritage--he believed in causes, the latest of which was, 
of course, the Banzai Institute. New-intern fervor took on new meaning with our 
diminuitive Irishman. He adored our mission and his part in it, desperate to 
learn immediately those physical arts required of those of us who go out with the 
Strike Teams on special missions. 
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Vocal on his likes in music, literature and theater and on his dislike for 
empty-headed do-gooders, people who did not fulfill their obligations and 
politicians in general, rare was the night that he did not engage in a heated-- 
not always controversial, simply fervent--discussion of something with someone. 

On the other hand, he seemed to be totally at peace within himself. He had 
reached some kind of spiritual equilibrium several years before which had left 
him content with faith, nature and his place in this world. His fires could burn 
so fiercely because they were unable to scar the gentleness of the man's 
relationship with the universe. When, after some human tragedy reported on the 
nightly news had sent him into righteous furor, he would vanish for a time, he 
would return to us not simply calmed, as Buckaroo does after meditation, but 
truly revital ized. 

All attempts at getting him to share with us his technique proved futile. 

He would say only that if one could not find it within oneself, then he could not 
put it there. But he did, despite himself. For as much as his rages would 
incite us to want to save the world, so, too, would his joyous glow infect us. 

We came to call him Rejoice. 


(Retrieved from the archives by Fern Marder) 
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Gareth took the gun in his 
right hand, wrapped his left 
hand around it in the way 
he'd been shown many a time 
before, and raised his arms 
to shoulder height. 

"That's fine," Pecos said 
encouragingly. "You might want 
to push back your bangs, you Aus¬ 
sie sheepdog, so that you can see 
the target." Somewhat impatiently, 
Gareth tossed his head, relocating the 
hair slightly. 

Now pull back the safety, take 
a minute to aim carefully, then just 
gently squeeze the trigger." 

The young intern took a deep 
breath and eyed the target. They were 
on the weapons range in a well se¬ 
cluded section of the Institute's 
acres. No one else was about. The 
day was grey and quiet, the only sound 
the movements of wind through trees. 
The target kept taking on human char¬ 
acteristics to Gareth's gaze: a face, 
a heart. Symbolically it was another 
person he was to shoot at. 

His shoulders shook. The trem¬ 
ble passed to his hands. "God- 
damnit, I can't!" He felt like 
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throwing the gun to the ground, but 
had learned too much respect for the 
weapon. The young Australian turned 
to Pecos, misery and anger mixing 
uncomfortably in him. "I can't. I 
won't, Pecos. I just don't believe in 
them." 

The Cavalier looked sympathetic 
but sounded harassed. "Then what do 
you do when faced by someone holding a 
gun?" 

Gareth let the weapon slide from 
his grasp until just the butt rested 
between his fingertips. "I'll duck. 
Or I'll get zapped. I don't care!" 

Pecos seemed to be groping for 
both patience and understanding. This 
was now the fourth or fifth rerun of 
this weapons trial, and both of them 
were exploring the limits of their 
tolerance. "Okay. You've already 
made the point that it's your life, 
granted. What if it's someone else's? 
Buckaroo Banzai, for instance. Or 
your mother. Or whoever." 

Gareth sat down, crossing his 
legs under him. He laid down the gun 
and picked up three long wisps of 
grass. He began to plait them, one 
over the other. His long curly hair 
obscured his face. "I suppose, if 
that happened. I'd find out whether or 
not I'm really Mel Gibson," he an¬ 
swered. "Either I'd make the valiant 
sacrifice or run away. I don't know." 

"If you're put into a life and 
death situation, Gareth, it's a little 
too late to think through the philo¬ 
sophy of the whole thing." 

"Why are we getting melodramatic? 
Who's to say it'd ever come up?" 

"Around here ? All right, you 
haven't been here very long. Believe 
me, such things arise all too fre¬ 
quently." 

"Then I won't be a part of them." 


"It's usually not a matter of 
choice!" Pecos sighed. "Oh, what the 
heck. All that aside, it happens to 
be an aspect of life that people 
should come to terms with. Not to 
mention that it's also required train¬ 
ing here." 

"You and your bloody rules 
again," said Gareth. He stood up. 
"I'm not interested in learning how to 
use a gun." 

"Then you'd better talk to Buck¬ 
aroo Banzai, not me." 

Gareth held out his twist of 
greenery. He'd plucked a wi Idf lower 
off a weed and wound it into his 
braid. "Effin' flower power," he 
said, and laughed. 


That was not the beginning. 

The show must go on, right? 

Hong Kong Cavaliers gig at the Up 
All Night Ballroom in Irvington, New 
Jersey. At third encore, specific¬ 
ally. The band came back out on a 
darkened stage and started playing 'If 
You Was Me and I Was You'--only to 
discover that our piano player had 
been mysteriously transformed into 
someone other than Sunshine. 

Piano and other keyboards are set 
up at stage rear left, on line with 
Pecos' drumkit. And the stranger had 
emerged last and was encircled by the 
tiers of keyboards. The dead giveaway 
was the music, obviously. Sunshine 
was a perfectly competent keyboardist 
and wonderful vocalist. This guy was 
a helluva vocalist and keyboard 
player. A string of piano notes with 
a flutter of arpeggios assaulted our 
ears, accompanied by a husky tenor 
that moved from sweet clarity to raw 
edgy passion. 
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Well. The second guitar falt¬ 
ered, the bass bloinged, the saxes 
squeaked, and the drums and lead gui¬ 
tar kept on going. That pulled us 
back together. The second guitar got 
heavy metal-lish, and its owner sig¬ 
naled Blue Blazes to do_ something. 
What we did was finish out the encore. 
We had our pride and the music to 
salvage. Our guest artiste carried 
through beautifully. 

Buckaroo, who had kept his cool, 
seemed amused by the whole thing. At 
the end of the applause he thanked the 
audience, then added, "And thanks also 
to our guest, Mr. 'Don't Shoot Me, I'm 
Only the Piano Player.' Good night." 
The crowd cheered and clapped some 
more, the band took the boss' cue to 
be cool, and we trooped offstage to 
appease our curiosity. 


That was the start of it all. 
There had been a previous encounter. 
Mrs. Johnson took one look at our 
guest and said, " You again!" Inquiry 
revealed that the young man had wan¬ 
dered into the reception area one 
particularly busy morning and was 
handed our intro literature and an 
application form. The intro lit dis¬ 
appeared, but the form stayed--inno- 
vatively filled out with drawings of 
cows and cactuses and fences and a 
rhyming and rather obscene ballad 
entitled 'Bedtime for Banzai.' 

He never did fill out any forms. 
All our knowledge of Gareth Surname- 
Unknown comes from what he is and 
does. And such tidbits about prior 
experiences that he embellishes his 
conversation with--not that most of 
those tidbits can be believed. Then 
again, who knows? 


"I don't like paths and forms and 
procedures," said Gareth that first 
night after the gig, on the bus 


returning to New Brunswick. He had 
mentioned his interest in the Banzai 
Institute and why he had chosen such a 
novel approach of drawing our atten¬ 
tion. "It seems to me that an Insti¬ 
tute which prides itself on its lack 
of regulations and--what d'y'call it? 
--infrastructure, that's the horrible 
word, should have found some way 
around forms and application proc¬ 
esses." 

Turns out the young musician, who 
claimed expertise on piano and other 
keyboards, acoustic, electric, six- 
and twelve-string guitar, and vocals, 
had collared Sunshine between the end 
of the set and our first encore. He'd 
pleaded to be given a chance and that 
the best audition-cum-test was per¬ 
formance. Sunshine, possibly remem¬ 
bering his own early days of struggle, 
acquiesced. 

Buckaroo was willing to treat any 
topic seriously. "We do need some 
form of reference--sorry, no pun in- 
tended--for our applicants. What 
would you do instead?" 

Gareth was Australian, judging by 
his accent. He was slouched in a 
seat, hands jammed into jeans pockets, 
ten-gallon hat riding low on his fore¬ 
head, bangs and long brown hair hiding 
his eyes and much of his face. Some¬ 
one later reported his eyes to be 
brown, but this may be just idle 
rumor. 

"Auditions," he said. "Personal 
interaction." 

"We don't have the time to offer 
that opportunity to everyone who ap¬ 
plies to the Institute," said Buck¬ 
aroo. 

"Then you're automatically re¬ 
jecting someone like me—no education, 
no credentials, no references." The 
young man sounded rather pleased at 
this self-description. 
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"You've brought yourself to our 
attention in a way we can't exactly 
ignore," said Buckaroo dryly. "You 
took a chance, and it worked. You 
seem to want to be a part of the 
Institute. What are your interests? 
Why have you come to us?" 

"Why not? I've heard tell you 
believe in freedoms. My interests are 
life, the universe, and everything," 
answered the stranger with a laugh. 
"Do I really have to tell you what I 
can and can't do? Why should you 
believe my say-so? Wouldn't it be 
better for you to see them in action?" 

Sunshine chuckled. Tommy looked 
affronted at this display of gall; 
Pecos was looking the newcomer over 
with a fascinated gaze. There was a 
reluctant smile of respect on Buck- 
aroo's face. 

"I can promise that I will make 
myself useful," added the Australian. 

"You're asking, frankly, for 
quite a lot," said the boss. "Can you 
give me any reason why we should leap 
for the bait?" 

Gareth grinned. "No. None at 
all. Just consider that it's a sim¬ 
ilar leap of faith for me." 

Buckaroo didn't look at any of 
us. Probably he realized we'd all 
tell him not to take such a ridiculous 
proposition seriously. "All right," 
he said. "You've got a deal. Revoc¬ 
able at any time by either side." 


He made himself useful all right. 
Gareth almost immediately acquired 
care and training of the horses. They 
liked him and he them. The Institute 
didn't keep much of a stable--just a 
half-dozen horses. Buckaroo rode, as 
did Pecos, who, though she was part 
Chinese, rode like a Comanche, bare- 
back and without stirrups. Some of 


the interns and Blue Blazes had some 
horseback experience, but the high 
upkeep and expense didn't warrant a 
larger equine outlay. 

Buckaroo, decorously riding 
English-style, came past the far pad- 
dock one day and reined in to watch 
his young Australian guest. Two of 
the Institute’s horses were sturdy 
little Morgans partially trained for 
cattle handling. Gareth was taking 
one of them through an intensive work¬ 
out-switchback turns, standing jumps, 
quick stops from a gallop. 

The roan was dark with sweat and 
occasionally snorted his displeasure 
at this uncommon treatment. Gareth 
was stillness and patience. His hair 
was tied back on his neck, his cowboy 
hat low, almost down to his eyebrows, 
shadowing a face remote with concen¬ 
tration. His gear was Western. The 
only feature to spoil the total effect 
was the rider's jersey, which dis¬ 
played a rather degenerate-looking 
animal playing an electric guitar, 
above the legend: 'Wombat Rock.' 

Buckaroo waited until Gareth had 
finished the exercise and was just 
walking his mount. "Morning." 

"Good morning," said the Austra¬ 
lian. He brought his horse over to 
the fence and proceeded to walk him in 
small figure-eights near where Buck¬ 
aroo sat. "If I don't keep Grumpy 
here moving, he might just roll he 
over doon and dee," he said. "He's a 
bit out of practice, isn't he?" 

"More than a bit," agreed Buck¬ 
aroo. "His former trainer is dead." 
A small pause. "Where'd you learn to 
ride like that?" 

"Queensland." A quick sidelong 
look. "You'd probably not've heard of 
the particular patch of it." 

"Dunbar Station?" Buckaroo haz¬ 
arded, naming a ranch covering several 
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million acres in the northwest of 
Australia. 

That got him a quick smile. 
"Rutland Plains. Not bad a guess. 
But it's helicopters they herd cattle 
with on Dunbar, not horses." 

"So you're one of the real cow¬ 
boys." 

"Yes," replied Gareth. "I 
haven't been out to your American West 
yet to find out if you've got any left 
here." 

"A few," said Buckaroo with a 
reminiscent smile. "Unlike many cow¬ 
boys, you don't ride armed." 

So Pecos had relayed his inhibi¬ 
tions to the boss. "I never found the 
need." 

"You're lucky," the boss said 
pensively. "What did you do for pro¬ 
tection against snakes, the big preda¬ 
tors and such? Or, if you were out 
alone and found a steer near death, 
what would you do?" 

The Australian gave Buckaroo a 
long enigmatic look. "I think it's 
time to take Grumpy back in, get him a 
rubdown." He brought the horse out of 
the paddock and relatched the gate. 
They took the route back to the stable 
at a walk. "It happens I've made 
myself expert with a boomerang," said 
Gareth. "It's a very versatile wea¬ 
pon." 

"Then you have no particular 
grievance against the concept of wea¬ 
pons." 

"No," admitted Gareth. "But a 
gun is an impersonal weapon that any¬ 
one can wield badly." 

"That's true," said Buckaroo. 
"We attempt to teach when not to use a 
gun, or any other weapon for that 
matter." 


Gareth was intrigued by this 
viewpoint. "Oh? Is that why you 
don't—" 

"Go armed except for circum¬ 
stances that require it. Yes." 

"But how do you determine which 
circumstances are extraordinary?" 

"By making a moral judgment," 
answered Buckaroo. "By making a com¬ 
mitment to be prepared for violent 
measures and then hoping that you 
won't have to enforce them. Know¬ 
ledge, skill, and preparation are the 
three points crucial to anyone's use 
of any weapon, particularly a firearm 
which has such potential for destruc¬ 
tion." 

"And all for nothing when some 
fool steals it away from you and uses 
it to shoot up a subway car at rush 
hour," said Gareth. 


Buckaroo had suggested that, even 
if he didn't take the weapons prac¬ 
tical, Gareth might at least attend 
the weapons psych and history classes. 
These were taught on a rotating basis 
by all of the Cavaliers. 

Gareth was fine until he found 
himself faced with Pecos again. Bad 
memories and all that. The lady Cav¬ 
alier decided to take the bull by the 
horns, or perhaps the kangaroo by 
its. . .well, never mind. One after¬ 
noon, Pecos headed out to the stable, 
intending to ride her favorite horse 
Qume (he'd been called Diablo as a 
colt, but the name no longer suited 
the mild-mannered steed). She found 
Gareth in the barn, giving Qume a good 
brushing. 

"You're spoiling the heck out of 
him," she chided. "Pretty soon you 
won't let any of us ride for fear of 
marring the finish." 
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Gareth acknowledged this with a 
grin. "I'd given up on anyone wanting 
the horses today." 

Pecos reached into her pocket and 
produced a couple of sugarlumps. She 
offered one to the horse, who took it, 
giving her a nuzzle for her trouble. 

"Eh, what about me?" Gareth asked 
in an affronted tone. 

"What about you?" 

"Have you got another?" 

"It's not any better for you than 
it is for him." Pecos held out her 
hand, revealing three more white 
cubes. 

Gareth took one, set it between 
his teeth and neatly chomped it in 
half before popping the pieces into 
his mouth. "Don't mind if I do," he 
said. 

Pecos shook her head, giving the 
last two cubes to Qume. "I suppose 
you eat your oatmeal raw, too," she 
said. 

"No. But carrots are nice." She 
shot him a look. He laughed. "I'd 
always remember to bring something for 
my horse, but then leave my sandwich 
on the table. It's all in what you 
get used to." Pecos got a definite 
"aha" look on her face. Gareth no¬ 
ticed it and quickly finished grooming 
the horse. "If you give me a call 
when you get back. I'll come down and 
take care of him." 

"No need," Pecos replied, "I'm 
quite able to, you know.’ 1 Gareth 
shrugged and moved for the door. 
Pecos continued, "Besides, I want to 
talk to you." 

Gareth paused with his hand on 
the latch. He looked around. "About 
what?" 


Pecos didn't respond immediately 
and Gareth was obliged to turn around 
and come back into the barn. Pecos 
had hoisted herself up onto the edge 
of the hay bin, her long legs dangling 
in their cowboy boots. Gareth plunked 
himself down on a stool near the door. 
He said again, "What about?" 

"I was glad to see you in my 
class yesterday." 

"I wasn't." 

"Why not? Perfect Tommy said 
that you had some interesting things 
to add to his discussions. That you 
made people think." 

Gareth just shrugged again, say¬ 
ing nothing. 

"You do know that if you wanted a 
different firearms instructor, that 
could be arranged." 

"How did you become a guns ex¬ 
pert?" Gareth asked abruptly. "A gun 
is such an ugly thing to begin with, 
much less in the hands of a lady." 

Pecos looked startled. "I don't 
know if I should be flattered or 
miffed. I didn't figure you for a 
chauvinist." 

"I'm not. But I figure that a 
lot of the people around while you 
grew up might have been. How did 
someone like you get into something 
like this?" 

"I didn't till I came here. But 
I had seen plenty of them in use on 
the streets and I didn't like the fact 
that they frightened me." 

"I'm not afraid of them," Gareth 
was quick to put in. He got a baleful 
look from Pecos. 

"Sometimes it's not the thing 
itself, but what it can do that 
frightens. I needed to find out what 



it was like to hold a gun, to use one, 
to try to figure out why anyone would 
want or need to." 

"You'd rather be knowledgeable 
and deadly than ignorant and inno¬ 
cent." 

Pecos considered this a moment, 
then nodded. "Yeah — although inno¬ 
cence is an awfully loaded word. I 
guess that's the heart of it here-- 
before we do anything, be it adventure 
or research, we want people to find 
out about what they're doing, why, and 
what the consequences are. But it 
doesn't just stop there. You still 
have to go out and do it to really 
understand." 

"Have you ever used your gun 
against someone?" 

Pecos seemed to be fighting an 
urge to look down. Instead, she 
stared at Gareth. "Yes. A couple of 
times." 

"Did you ever kill someone?" 

"One of Hanoi Xan's death 
dwarves." 

"And, of course, you're going to 
tell me that a member of Team Banzai 
inarguably deserved to live and the 
death dwarf—whatever that may be--by 
definition, deserved to die." 

"He was trying to strangle 
Jacques Cousteau." 

"Oh." 

"But that's not the point," Pecos 
continued. "It's not learning how to 
kill someone or even how to decide if 
you should kill. Most of it is learn¬ 
ing to use your weapon so expertly 
that you could stop someone without 
killing. Learning not to aim for the 
head or the heart. Learning what 
motivates people using weapons--so 
maybe you can second-guess them. 


defuse their attack, or get their 
weapon away from them. That's why we 
teach other forms of defense and at¬ 
tack besides firearms." 

"So why do some people here go 
armed all of the time, while others- 
like Dr. Banzai and Professor Hikita-- 
don't?" 

Pecos smiled. "Those of us who 
are very adept and who can be trusted 
to use-a gun wisely go armed. Buck- 
aroo and Professor Hikita can take 
care of themselves without overt wea¬ 
pons. Also, quite frankly, any one of 
us would give our lives to protect 
them." 

"That's a whole 'nother issue." 

"Yes, it is, so don't get into it 
now. Those people who fall 'in be¬ 
tween' aren't encouraged to carry 
arms. No one's inviting you to walk 
around the Institute with a gun at 
your hip every minute of every day." 

"I wouldn't," interjected Gareth. 

Pecos scowled at him. "Stop 
interrupting me while I'm being di¬ 
dactic. We're trying to set it up so, 
in the right place and at the right 
time, you wouldn't be lost with a gun 
in your hand. Sometimes it's the 
least likely person, like you," she 
paused, then added, "or me, who be¬ 
cause they resist weapons, turn out to 
learn the most about them and how they 
really are and aren't supposed to be 
used." 

"That's all well and good," said 
Gareth. "But I think one of my fears 
is the temptation to use one." 

"You mean like all those horrible 
stories where the guy, in a fit of 
temper, grabs up the gun and kills his 
wife or kid?" 

"What a gruesome illustration." 
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"It happens," said Pecos with a 
grimace. "But there's a pretty valid 
argument which says that type of per¬ 
son will pick up whatever is at hand¬ 
gun, bottle, umbrella, oversize book. 
The gun has the greatest potential for 
fatality, which is its greatest lia¬ 
bility. But the real point is the 
emotional and intellectual position of 
the wielder." 

"Back to individual responsibil¬ 
ity," sighed Gareth. 

Pecos suddenly attacked him with 
her stare. "Exactly!" 

"Which implies that my refusal to 
learn how to fire a gun is irrespons¬ 
ible." 

The Cavalier smiled at him. "You 
said it, not me, Gareth. I like your 
logic." 

"And if I learn? Can I then 
choose not to wear or use a gun?" 

"Once you have the education to 
make an informed judgment, yes. No 
one's going to force the use of force 
upon you." 

"Damn kind of you," Gareth mut¬ 
tered. "All right, Pecos, I'll try." 


Gareth soon discovered, first, 
that his expertise with a boomerang 
did nothing to hurt his aim and, sec¬ 
ond, that the sooner you could pass 
the various firearms tests, the sooner 
you could put away your firearm. A 
short month later, the reluctant gun¬ 
slinger was out on overnight practice 
maneuvers with Pecos, Perfect Tommy 
and a dozen other recent arrivals like 
himself. 

The one pleasant aspect of sur¬ 
vival outings was that they most al¬ 
ways ended with a cookout, campfire 
and fun. This particular night, the 


moon was full, the wind warm and the 
participants a bit giddy on a success¬ 
ful trial, a beautiful night and a 
case of beer. 

"Tell us about the Australian 
Outback," someone had said. 

That was more than enough for 
Gareth to spin a web on. 

"It's where the Australian In¬ 
front isn't," he said instantly. 
"It's where the bull dust gets so 
thick and fine a lorry can drown in it 
and never be heard from again, until, 
one day, the wallabies can be seen 
playing with odd-shaped bits of bone 
and steel. The winds blow the dust 
and sand in swirls around the termite 
mounds, which can grow taller than a 
man. I saw their city once--strange 
shapes of the sort that stalk archi¬ 
tects' dreams. No one knows if their 
insect civilization has electricity 
yet, but some people have reported 
seeing the mounds glow strangely by 
night. 

"Elsewhere the kangaroos congre¬ 
gate, to dance by dawn when the sound 
of Brisbane's discos' dance-mixes 
wafts down to them on the wind. The 
gold-furred joeys have single horns a- 
middle their foreheads. We call them 
popcorns. The horns are pierced with 
holes, through which the wind blows 
like flutes and oboes. When they can, 
the popcorns cluster around television 
aerials, laying their horns upon them 
to tune in the broadcasts. Sesame 
Street is a favorite. 

"Few people know it, but the 
duck-billed platypus is one of the 
oldest of animals and can speak, when 
coaxed with a riddle or an ethnic 
joke. The platypus saw the dinosaurs 
come and go, and knows that the reason 
for their disappearance is that time- 
travelers from the far future kept 
coming back to find out what had hap¬ 
pened to them. The dinosaurs got 
irritated and left on a comet whose 
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tail happened to brush over the face 
of the Earth, thus also creating the 
Ice Age. 

"If we ever get to the depths of 
the great glaciers of Iceland, we'll 
find the song at the heart of the 
world that will make the recording 
industry die overnight. All the radio 
stations will play that one song and 
all the choirs and skinheads and punk 
rockers and Muzakmakers will sing that 
one song. And when all the world 
sings with one voice, then. . ." 

Gareth paused. He had his audi¬ 
ence. Some were skeptical, some were 


amused, some were entranced. But they 
all awaited the unfolding of his cos¬ 
mology. 

"Then, for the realists, we'll 
all have sore throats. But we will 
also know each other and ourselves, 
and people will be able to stop hating 
and misunderstanding. We will under¬ 
stand all the animals and the fishes 
and the trees and even the weeds and 
the bugs, and everyone will die of 
starvation because there's nothing 
that may be eaten. But that act of 
racial immolation will bring trans¬ 
cendence and all souls' awakening." 


. . .THIS IS THE SEA 




by Denise Tathwell 


The journey from Grover's Mill 
back to the Banzai Institute had 
started as soon as the Cavaliers 
boarded the bus. Reno, per New Jer¬ 
sey's suggestion, had taken command 
and ordered World Watch One to give 
the all clear signal. The Kolodny 
brothers would stay behind to help 
with the clean-up procedures. Perfect 
Tommy, with Scooter Lindley as co¬ 
pilot, had volunteered to drive the 
Jet Car back home. All was returning 
back to normal. Well, not quite. 

Splinters of sunlight filtered 
through the window blinds, casting a 
surrealistic glow about the room. The 
gentle rocking of the Scenicruiser had 
lulled Penny Priddy to sleep, but 
Buckaroo Banzai continued to gaze at 
her with astonishment. Death had been 
cheated once again by an unearthly 
force. Yet, that fact didn't disturb 
B. Banzai as much as the uncanny re¬ 
semblance this woman had to his lost 
love. The mirror image of Peggy. Was 
there hope that the two could be the 
same? 

Hope. 'Hope is a dream by one 
who is awake.' Those words, that 
memory, had waited through the crisis 
of battle. Now they surfaced and cut 
deep as if he himself had been mort¬ 
ally wounded. His friend had been 
taken away so quickly. There hadn't 
even been time to say goodbye. 'Hope 
is a dream by one who is awake,' but 
his friend was sleeping. 
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Dr. Sidney Zwibel, alias New 
Jersey, paced the tiny corridor out¬ 
side Buckaroo's room. It's difficult 
to pace in the close confines of a 
bus, but New Jersey had somehow for¬ 
gotten that uncomfortable fact. He 
hadn't seen his colleague since they 
had boarded the bus and he was becom¬ 
ing concerned. Even the great Buck- 
aroo Banzai was human and had a break¬ 
ing point. It had been one hell of a 
day. 

New Jersey gathered his deter¬ 
mination and approached the closed 
door only to lose his nerve right 
outside. Maybe Buckaroo needed more 
time alone. No, B. Banzai kept en¬ 
couraging his friends to follow their 
instincts and New Jersey felt his 
friend was in trouble. 

The door opened with great ease, 
for on the other side, staring into 
New Jersey's eyes, was the cause of 
his concern. Dr. Zwibel had no idea 
what to say next. 

Banzai gave a slight, sideways 
smile as he whispered, "Sid, you OK? 
How's everybody else?" 

"Ah, fine. We're headed back to 
the Institute. Reno's taken care of 
everything." Another pause. "Are you 
OK?" 

"Yeah, sure, sure," whispered 
Banzai. He glanced back into the 
room, then spoke softly. "I'd better 
call the President back, explain more 
fully. Tell Big Norse to get him on 
the horn. I'll be right there." 

New Jersey frowned. Why were 
they whispering? He spoke a little 
louder. "Reno's already talked to 
him, and he said he'd get back to you. 
Something about internal security." 

Banzai attempted to keep his 
voice down and implored New Jersey to 
do the same. "Shhh, you'll wake her 


Wake her up?! New Jersey's fears 
had been confirmed. Best thing now 
was to get his friend out of that room 
and to the front of the bus. If only 
he had. . . 

Buckaroo interrupted his train of 
thought. "Just a minute," he said 
hurriedly, then turned and walked back 
into the room. New Jersey couldn't 
resist and followed him just inside 
the door. What he saw next caused the 
color to drain from his face and the 
room to spin. The minutes-before dead 
Penny Priddy was breathing and sighed 
softly as she turned in her sleep. 
Buckaroo gently covered her body with 
another blanket and stood silently. 

New Jersey stared unmoving as if 
fantasy was testing his state of real¬ 
ity. It wasn't until he heard the 
hurried footsteps outside the door did 
he turn his head. Reno, still grimy 
from the assault on Yoyodyne, was 
approaching rapidly. His expression 
was grim. 

Buckaroo had also heard foot¬ 
steps, and, knowing they belonged to 
Reno, came to join New Jersey at the 
door. "What's wrong?" 

"Something weird," Reno answered. 
"We just got a call from the Insti¬ 
tute. It was Mrs. Johnson. She was 
pretty shaken." 

"About what?" Buckaroo asked. 

"Don't know. She insists on 
speaking to you." 

For Mrs. Johnson to be upset, it 
had to be something really big. Mrs. 
Johnson had been a pillar of strength 
even when her husband, Flyboy, had 
died. Buckaroo grabbed a clean jacket 
and spoke as he moved. "Let's go." 

The nerve center of the bus was 
World Watch One. From here, all areas 
of the world, and recently the uni¬ 
verse, could be contacted and 
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information dispensed. Big Norse sat 
at the controls, eyes intent on the 
instruments before her. Buckaroo had 
noticed a change in her behavior since 
the death of Rawhide. It was as if 
she had crawled back inside herself, 
becoming quiet and overly logical. 
He'd have to see what he could do to 
help, once things had calmed down. 

Big Norse spoke as the trio ap¬ 
proached. "I've got the Institute on 
line one, Buckaroo." She leaned for¬ 
ward and activated the controls. 
"Stand by." 

B. Banzai reached for the micro¬ 
phone and calmly started to speak. 
"Mrs. Johnson? You wanted to talk to 
me?" 

The voice that came over the 
airwaves was choked with emotion. 
"Buckaroo, is that you?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Johnson. Is there 
something I can help you with?" 

"When will you and the guys be 
back?" 

Buckaroo glanced around for an 
answer. He himself had lost track of 
time. Reno held up five fingers. 
"We'll be there in five minutes. Per¬ 
fect Tommy should be there by now. Is 
there something you need to tell me?" 

Silence answered for a few mo¬ 
ments, then a somewhat calmer voice 
began to relay her story. "I was 
downstairs in the basement, you know, 
like I usually am. And, well, I heard 
something." 

"Heard, Mrs. Johnson?" 

"Yes, heard. At first I thought 
it was my imagination, but when it 
happened a second time, I realized it 
was real." 

"What did you hear?" 


"A voice. A familiar voice. I 
alerted security but they didn't find 
anyone who shouldn't be there. Anyone 
who could talk, I mean." There was 
another long silence. "Buckaroo, I 
did hear something." 

"I don't doubt you, Mrs. Johnson. 
We'll be there in a few minutes. 
World Watch out." Dr. Banzai frowned, 
then turned toward Reno. "Put the 
Institute on alert. Contact Perfect 
Tommy and tell him to meet us at the 
cryogenic chamber." He rose quickly 
without further comment and walked 
toward the back of the bus. 

All were concerned, but New Jer¬ 
sey could contain his curiosity no 
longer. "What's wrong? What's going 
on?" 

No one made a move to explain, so 
New Jersey confronted Reno. "What 
about it, Reno, fill me in." 

Reno finished relaying instruc¬ 
tions, gave a deep sigh and turned to 
face the confused physician. "Have 
you ever been in the basement of the 
biomedical section?" New Jersey shook 
his head. "It houses the cryogenic 
units. Perfect Tommy had been working 
on a more efficient cooling mechanism 
for the Jet Car many years ago and 
teamed up with Buckaroo, for other 
than automotive reasons." 

Reno's explanation was inter¬ 
rupted by the sound of the sceni- 
cruiser's doors opening. They were 
obviously home. Reno stood wearily. 
"Bottom line. Our cryogenic units 
house several individuals--including 
Mrs. Johnson's husband and Rawhide." 

"Rawhide?" New Jersey whispered, 
his voice somehow lost in his throat. 
Now he remembered something which at 
the time seemed natural. After Raw¬ 
hide's death, Buckaroo had moved to 
Perfect Tommy and spoken to him 
quietly. New Jersey had thought words 
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of comfort and mutual grieving were 
being exchanged. He now realized that 
they must have been discussing the 
Cryogenic units and Rawhide's fate. 
The import of these facts was stag¬ 
gering. 

The activity around him increased 
as Team Banzai Security entered the 
bus and the Cavaliers began to disem¬ 
bark. New Jersey stood unmoving, 
still caught up with his thoughts 
concerning the illusions of life and 
death. Not until B. Banzai himself 
approached did the here and now zoom 
into field. "Come on, Sidney," Buck- 
aroo replied, "I'm going to need your 
help." With that. Dr. Sidney Zwibel 
joined his colleague and friend on yet 
another strange adventure. 

The Institute appeared decep¬ 
tively peaceful. Twilight had des¬ 
cended, bringing with it the promise 
of rest after a long day's work. This 
night, however, would bring little 
sleep to the people who called the 
Banzai Institute home. 

Reno, New Jersey and Buckaroo 
entered the side door, expecting to 
see an anxious Mrs. Johnson. They 
instead found a note informing them of 
her location. They moved with all 
haste to the bowels of the Institute. 
The basement where the cryogenic cham¬ 
bers lay. 

Mrs. Johnson paced in front of 
the security door which read: "Medi¬ 
cal personnel only. Do not disturb." 
This warning was in fact intended for 
outsiders, government types who might 
be conducted on a special tour. Sev¬ 
eral heads of state have been privi¬ 
leged to visit the usually restricted 
areas of the Banzai Institute. They 
are shown only experiments that might 
benefit all levels of mankind and 
excluded from ideas vulnerable in 
their embryo states. Such was the 
Cryogenic Section. Although certainly 
not illegal, a desire to minimize 


undue speculation and publicity kept 
the project shrouded in secrecy. 

Perfect Tommy watched Mrs. John¬ 
son pace in front of him. He himself 
stood relaxed, composed, every fiber 
of his clothing in perfect alignment. 
There had been time between arriving 
in the Jet Car and the security alert 
to shower and change. He was in stark 
contrast to his friends who now en¬ 
tered the corridor which led to the 
basement. Their battle-weary clothing 
still mirrored the activity surround¬ 
ing Grover's Mill. 

Buckaroo spoke first. "Mrs. 
Johnson." She turned and faced her 
mentor. "Tell me what you heard." 

She hesitated for a brief second, 
then with true conviction replied, "In 
there." She nodded toward the door. 
"In there amongst the soft humming of 
machinery. . .1 heard Rawhide call out 
to me." 

Buckaroo didn't flinch but in¬ 
stead calmly asked, "What did he say?" 

"He just called my name. The 
same way I heard Peggy right 
after. . . right after. .. She 
stopped, unable to continue the sen¬ 
tence. Buckaroo remembered vividly 
the death of his wife and Mrs. John¬ 
son's insistence that Peggy wasn't 
gone. Perhaps she wasn't and perhaps 
Mrs. Johnson had heard Rawhide speak. 
Mrs. Johnson's gift of clairvoyance 
was well known, and Buckaroo believed 
the possibility of all events until 
proved otherwise. 

"Reno," Buckaroo requested, "get 
me a hard copy of Rawhide's cryo read¬ 
ings over the last couple of hours." 

"Right," Reno answered and 
quickly left the group. 

"Mrs. Johnson. Have the recovery 
team put on standby. I want them 
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assembled fast if what I think has 
happened has happened." 

Perfect Tommy, New Jersey and Dr. 
Banzai were left alone outside the 
cryogenic chamber. All three silent 
and intent on what might lay behind 
those doors. Buckaroo made the first 
move, quietly saying, "Let's go." 

■ The semi-lit room which housed 
the sleeping units was an eerie sight, 
at least for the untrained eye. A 
soft blue light bathed the area sur¬ 
rounding six off-white canisters which 
circled the room. They housed six 
individuals, one of them being Raw- 
hide. 

Medical readouts were displayed 
on the side of each unit along with- 
the individual's name and date of 
'death.' Perfect Tommy went directly 
to the engineering portion of the 
system while Drs. Banzai and Zwibel 
attended to the medical readouts. 

Rawhide's upper torso was visible 
through the transparent faceplate. He 
looked surprisingly peaceful within 
his frozen cocoon. Anyone not fam¬ 
iliar with the facts might assume he 
was just sleeping. 

"Everything looks normal," Buck¬ 
aroo commented quietly as he studied 
the panels. The lights danced on his 
glasses, creating intricate red and 
blue patterns. 

New Jersey straightened and 
glanced from his sleeping friend to 
Buckaroo's intense expression. His 
concentration was interrupted by 
Reno's footsteps and the delivery of 
the computer printouts. 

Banzai scanned the readings care¬ 
fully as the others looked on. Fin¬ 
ally he spoke. "See. Here and here." 
He pointed to several wavy lines on a 
graph. "Variations from the norm." 


"What does that mean?" New Jersey 
questioned quietly. 

"It means," Buckaroo said, drop¬ 
ping his gaze from the readouts and 
peered into the transparent glass at 
his friend, "that things are not al¬ 
ways as they appear." 

It was at that auspicious moment 
that something strange and wonderful 
began to transpire. Lifesign readings 
jumped off the scale. Alarms rang 
throughout the chamber, exchanging the 
peaceful blue light with a fire red. 

New Jersey managed to divorce 
himself from the surrounding din and 
glanced at the medical displays. Was 
that a wave on the EKG monitor? Yes! 
"Buckaroo! Did you see that?!" 

Indeed he did. His friend was 
making the slow climb from frozen 
death to--life? Perfect Tommy had 
already communicated with the medical 
staff and the recovery team was on the 
way. 'Hope is a dream by one who is 
awake.’ Rawhide was waking up. 


Was it the Lectroids from Planet 
10 that caused the spark of life to 
return to Rawhide's body? 'We'll 
never know,' Banzai mused as he sat at 
the breakfast table. It had been a 
long night in surgery bringing his 
friend back to 98.6. 

New Jersey sat slumped over in a 
chair next to Banzai's. Buckaroo 
smiled slightly as he thought about 
his surgeon friend and the confidence 
he had attained. Poor Sid would have 
one hell of a neckache when he woke 
up. 

"Dr. Banzai?" Buckaroo looked up 
from his tea at one of the recovery 
team members. "You wanted to be in¬ 
formed of any change." 
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"Ah, yes. Thank you." Deciding 
not to awaken New Jersey, he got up 
and walked toward the infirmary. 

The constant rhythm of the EKG 
monitors filled the room as Dr. Banzai 
entered. Rawhide lay quietly, eyes 
shut, as the staff silently attended 
to his needs. He was breathing on his 
own now, the waxen color gone from his 
skin. Buckaroo glanced at the read¬ 
outs then stood close by his friend. 

"Rawhide? Hey, you old cowpoke, 
wake up." 

At first there was no response, 
then slowly. Rawhide's eyelids began 
to open. Only a fraction at first, as 
if the lights were too much for him to 
bear. 

Buckaroo gestured to lower the 
brightness and encouraged his friend 
once again. "Rawhide. You've slept 
long enough. Time to wake up." 

This time Rawhide's eyes opened 
wide, staring straight ahead. Buck¬ 
aroo suppressed the urge to embrace 
his friend, to shout his joy. Instead 
he simply laid his hand on Rawhide's 
and whispered, "Welcome home." 

The weary traveler turned his 
head toward his physician and friend. 
"Where in hades am I?" 

"The infirmary. You had. . .an 
accident. Do you remember?" 

"I remember something. I was 
having a nightmare about spiders." 

'Spiders,' Banzai mused. A good 
analogy to what had 'killed' Rawhide. 
"How do you feel, my friend?" 

"Tired. Think I'll get some 
shut-eye." With that. Rawhide closed 
his eyes and floated back to normal 
sleep. 

Buckaroo felt strangely elated, 


as if a giant weight had been lifted 
from his shoulders. God, he was 
tired. As he turned from his friend, 
he saw New Jersey standing outside the 
door. Had Sidney observed their ex¬ 
change and chosen not to interrupt? 
Wearily Banzai straightened and headed 
toward the door. 

"Well?" Sidney questioned as 
Buckaroo approached. "Is he OK?" 

"He appears to be." Buckaroo 
faced his colleague and allowed him¬ 
self to relax. "Get some rest, Sid¬ 
ney, you look beat." Banzai briefly 
touched New Jersey's shoulder, then 
continued down the hall. 

"You'd better get some rest too, 
Buckaroo," New Jersey answered back. 

Buckaroo didn't turn around. He 
just continued down the corridor, 
moving his hand to the nape of his 
neck, and replied, "Yeah, soon." 


The morning sun filtered through 
the kitchen windows, causing a plea¬ 
sant glow to fill the room. Sleepy 
individuals entered, obtained their 
personal preferences of breakfast food 
and sat around the table. 

Reno poured himself a cup of 
coffee and glanced sideways toward 
Perfect Tommy. A box of Rice Krispies 
in hand. Perfect Tommy carefully 
poured himself a bowl. Then, with 
expertise, poured the milk so that the 
rice reached the edge of the bowl but 
not over. Inwardly pleased, he said 
to no one in particular, "Talent." 

Reno just shook his head and 
joined Big Norse and Professor Hikita 
at the table. "Anybody seen Penny?" 
Reno inquired. 

"She's in the infirmary sleep¬ 
ing," Big Norse offered. Although 
outwardly relaxed, within. Big Norse 
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was screaming with anxiety. She knew, 
they all knew that Rawhide had been 
taken to the infirmary by the recovery 
team. His fate, however, was a mys¬ 
tery, at least to her. It was then 
that she felt someone behind her. 
'Who's there?' she thought, and was 
about to turn around when Perfect 
Tommy spoke. 

"Morning, Buck," the blond Cava¬ 
lier said. "Breakfast?" he asked, 
holding up the box of Rice Krispies. 

"No, thanks." Buckaroo placed 
both hands on Big Norse's shoulders. 
"I have something to tell you all." 
He paused. "Rawhide is alive. He's 
well, although still weak. No vis¬ 
itors yet." Big Norse closed her eyes 
and felt Buckaroo gently tighten his 
grip. Tension drained up and out of 
her body. 


Professor Hikita, who had raised 
Buckaroo, saw not the grown man before 
him but the vulnerability of a search¬ 
ing child. He poured another cup of 
tea and gestured to the empty chair 
beside him. "Buckaroo. Have a cup of 
tea." 

"Arigato, Hikita-san, but I'm 
going to sleep. Relax today, my 
friends. You've earned it." With 
that, he turned and headed toward his 
quarters. 


Alone once again, Buckaroo Banzai 
reviewed the last 48 hours. Strange 
indeed how fate twisted lives without 
warning. Now as he drifted into twi¬ 
light sleep, the images of Peggy and 
Rawhide lightened his dreams. Things 
indeed were not as they seemed. 




TIME OUT 


bij Fern Harder 


$ 


WAi-iicfe 


Behind the Institute's infirm¬ 
ary building is a small wooded area. 
\ Mostly maples/ it is absolutely 
\ beautiful in the fall, when Mother 
I Nature's decorating squad hangs new 
I drapes and carpeting of brilliant 
/ reds and golds. It is the perfect 
/ spot for someone to go and wander 
I when they want to be alone—you 
know, when the significant other 
person in your life becomes less sig¬ 
nificant, or right after a truly 
dreadful exam, or when you need to 
sort things out, or just when you 
S. want to be out in the beautiful. 
\ Which means, of course, that it 
\ sometimes gets quite crowded... 

\ On this particular day, 

\ not long after he had joined 
the Institute, the young Aus¬ 
tralian intern had come out 
prepared to stay a while. 
He'd brought blanket, guitar, 
notepad, and a bag of jelly 
/ beans and wore a warm red 
/ Team Banzai running suit. He 
/ parked under a big old tree, 
/ the kind that kids like to hide 
/ behind when counting to a hun- 
/ dred. Now with blanket partly 
/ under him and partly draped over 
his shoulders, he sat, guitar in 
lap, noodling on a song idea. 
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What he didn’t know was that at 
the Institute, like everywhere else, 
the walls have ears—especially if 
your wall happens to be the bark of a 
tree. 

His song idea intent on dying 
about six chords into the song, he let 
his pencil drop and cut into something 
that might put him in the right writ¬ 
ing frame of mind. He started up one 
of his current favorite songs, "The 
Bridge." 

Several lines into the chorus he 
stopped abruptly. He was given to 
running whole orchestrations in his 
mind, but this time he could have 
sworn he actually heard a harmony. 
But it had stopped when he had. Shak¬ 
ing his head, he started up the chorus 
again, only to again hear harmoniously. 
contrasting notes on the wind. This 
time he cut off right in the middle of 
a word—and, sure enough, the echo 
completed not just that word, but the 
next as well, before stopping. 

The slender, moppy-haired singer 
stood up and looked around. Nothing. 
He walked behind the tree. Still 
nothing. Then he heard someone gig¬ 
gling. Dropping out of the branches 
of the tree was a short dark-haired 
young man dressed all in black rather 
striking against the red and yellow 
leaves into which he fell. 

"Well hello," the intruder said, 
getting up and brushing himself off. 
”1 didn't think anyone over here even 
knew about Cactus World News. Makes 
me feel at home." Not an unusual 
comment to be offered in a soft Irish 
brogue. 

"A good band's universal," said 
the Aussie. "How long have you been 
up there?" 

"Since after lunch. That's a 
right nice guitar—may I see it?" 

The singer nodded and handed over 
his instrument. "Do you play?" 


"Yes, but I probably shouldn't." 

"Well, you sing quite well. Have 
you sung with a band?" 

This produced lilting laughter. 

"I don't think the choirmaster at St. 
Catherine's would approve of that 
description. He did once tell me that 
my voice was possibly better suited to 
something that would let me cut loose 
every so often, though. And you?" 

"Here and there. Nothing reg¬ 
ular." 

"I liked what you were doing 
before you started up 'The Bridge.'" 
He handed back the guitar, which he 
had been strumming softly, trying a 
few chords. "Would you show me?" 

After a moment's hesitation, the 
red-shirted fellow took the guitar and 
started playing. "I was thinking of 
something like this," he said and 
began to sing a bit of melody. 

His Irish companion listened in¬ 
tently, nodding his head in time with 
the music. When it ended, he immedi¬ 
ately begged, "Do it again.” His wish 
was granted. This time, when the 
composer stopped, the listener picked 
up the 'song,' doing a sort of variant 
verse and then a bridge back to the 
original melody. 

The two young music makers 
grinned broadly at one another. Then 
the guitarist looked down, almost 
sadly. 

"Hey, what's the matter?" his new 
friend asked. 

"Oh, just reminded me of good 
times. . ." 

"Your accent tells me you're a 
good way from home. Is that a prob— 

lem?" . 

The Australian shook his head. 
"No. Just too long between good 
times. I haven't found too many 
here yet." He looked up, smiling 
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wryly. "You don't sound like you grew 
up next door either." 

"Dublin. Compared to you, that's 
next door. Have you got a name?" 

"Gareth." 

"A good old Irish name. Pleased 
to meet you, Sir Gareth." 

"No King Arthur jokes," Gareth 
warned. 

"You won't get any jokes from 
me." A pause. "They call me Re¬ 
joice." This got him a look somewhere 
between 'Oh my God' and 'Oh sure.' 
But it wasn't polite to ask. Cer¬ 
tainly not right away. 

"You make a joyful noise, Re¬ 
joice." 

"Hey, watch that." 

"No, really. You're the best 
news I've had since I got here." 

"I sort of gathered you came out 
here to be alone. That's why I didn't 
come right down." 

Gareth frowned. "And what 
brought you out here, hiding up a 
tree?" 

Rejoice winced, then confessed, 
"Well, not every day is terrific." 

"Do tell." 

Rejoice laughed. "All right. I 
got into a fight with my wife." 

"You're married? To someone 
here?" Gareth was obviously incredu¬ 
lous. 

"Yeah. She's a Blue Blaze. I 
said something about her starting to 
sound like a Yank and she really got 
upset." 

"Oh. So she's here but she's not 
from here." 


Rejoice realized what Gareth was 
driving at. "No. She's Irish, too. 
We were married before we came here. 
This is a lovely place to visit, but 
I'm not sure I want to live with it." 

It was Gareth's turn to laugh. 
"I guess that's been one of my prob¬ 
lems. Seeing Blue Blazes around the 
world really gives you the impression 
that the Institute is more of an in¬ 
ternational place," said the man who'd 
traveled, from the other side of the 
world. "Sure, there are people from 
all over—like us, and I've run into a 
couple of Brits and so forth and 
there's an obvious Oriental presence— 
and you do hear a lot of different 
languages, but, culturally, this place 
is awfullly American. You know, Rice 
Krispies and Southern fried chicken." 

"What is it that Dr. Banzai al¬ 
ways says: 'Things are never what 
they appear to be, but things are 
always exactly what they are."' 

"Right. Like trees that sing!" 
They both laughed. 

"You know, sociologically, the 
American thing makes perfect sense." 

"Oh?" The Aussie looked defin¬ 
itely skeptical. 

"The United States is a combin¬ 
ation of people from all over, speak¬ 
ing all different languages, living 
together in a very hybrid culture that 
is so distinctive that the rest of the 
world perceives the result as a single 
entity known as 'American.'" 

"That sounds reasonable. No won¬ 
der Americans are all mixed up." 

The Irish scholar leaned forward 
intently now. "Consider this: choos¬ 
ing people from all over the U.S. 
gives you the same sort of differences 
as, say, picking people from all dif¬ 
ferent parts of Europe. The Insti¬ 
tute, by taking a cross-section from 
around the country and all around the 
world, has created in microcosm what 
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happened across this continent. A 
community of cross-cultures resulting 
in an overall 'American' feel." 

Gareth looked somewhat over¬ 
whelmed. "What did you say you were 
studying?" 

"Sociology." Rejoice shrugged. 
"Sorry." 

"That's okay, but can you give me 
that in 'people'?" 

"I'll try." The Irishman hesi¬ 
tated. "Buckaroo Banzai is the quint¬ 
essential American, combining recent 
foreign influences from his Japanese 
father, with already assimilated for¬ 
eign influences, represented by his 
Texan mother—who was herself perhaps 
only a first or second generation 
citizen. The Institute is just var¬ 
iations on a Banzai theme." 

"Being logical doesn't make it 
any easier to live with," Gareth said, 
after thinking a moment. 

"Well, I tried. So what are you 
studying?" 

Gareth grinned. "I'm studying 
math and Dr. Banzai is studying me." 

"How so?" 

"Well, I can do stuff in my head 
that people aren't supposed to be able 
to do. So I made a deal with Dr. 
Banzai that if I could stay here and 
mess around with some theories and 
play some music, he could give me any 
bests he wanted to." 

"Sounds like a pretty fair deal. 
I wonder. . Rejoice got a wicked 
gleam in his bright blue eyes. "Could 
we make a deal for some stat work? I 
really hate having to waste time cor¬ 
relating data, but I've never had any 
way out of it." 

"No big deal. Just show me what 
you need." 


"But I'd feel obliged to compen¬ 
sate you in some way." 

They both reached for the last 
jelly bean at the same time. After a 
couple of go-rounds on the theme of 
"you take it/no, you take it," the 
Australian tossed it high in the air 
and caught it in his mouth. "It was 
my bag, after all," he said between 
chews. He looked back up at the sky. 
"Hell, it's getting late. You want to 
continue this over dinner?" 

"If you like. What I'd really 
like to do is grab some sandwiches and 
go somewhere we can play around with 
that song. . ." 

"That gives me an idea," Gareth 
said as he got up and started collect¬ 
ing his blanket. "I'm going to go 
crazy just playing for trees—and 
tree-climbers—and the Cavaliers 
really aren't my cup of tea. Would 
you consider a payback in music?" 

"What did you have in mind?" 

"Well, I was serious when I asked 
if you'd sung seriously before. I'd 
really like to do something, maybe get 
a band together." 

Rejoice shrugged. "I never 
really considered it. I've got some 
friends who play in a band back home, 
but there never seemed to be the time 
for me to do anything with it." 

"But if I'm saving you stat 
time. . ." 

The two music lovers looked at 
each other as though they'd just dis¬ 
covered the answer to all the world's 
troubles. 

As they headed back toward the 
main house, Rejoice kicked up a bunch 
of leaves. He paused thoughtfully, 
watching them fall around him. "Gee, 
I think my wife knows a British Blue 
Blaze who plays bass. . ." 
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A GIRL 

CALLED JOHNNY 


by Fern Marder 

& 

Carol Walshe 



is 

she? 


Oh, 

just 

Blaze. 


a Blue 
Or at 


way she'd have it— 
to be left alone to go 
about her business, which 
is to learn how to do every¬ 
thing. 


That's 
the map, 
but it most 
definitely is 
not the terri¬ 
tory. Where are 
the in-betweens and 
whys to make it mean¬ 
ingful? You'll have to 
ask Johnny about that. 

She'll look at you solemnly 
with those profoundly grey eyes 
of hers and assess you as deserving 
or not-deserving. She will then 
either say nothing, or everything. 
Reserved? Yes. Shy? Certainly not. 

Rejoice and Gareth, at the out¬ 
set, were not among the fortunate. 
They tracked Johnny down in the boiler 
room, and found her fighting, along 
with a second Blue Blaze and Reno, 
mold, rust, a steady leak, and a jum¬ 
ble of uncooperative, unmoving pipes, 
joints, valves, and other such ilk. 
The two were impressed into silence by 
the magnitude of the problem and the 
undertaking, belatedly remembered to 
offer their assistance, and were civ¬ 
illy but distractedly refused. 


But take the name. Is Johnny 
a suitable appellation for a girl who 
seeks obscurity and the quiet back¬ 
waters? No. Of course not. 

Consider: a proper, even refined 
upbringing near London's Hampstead 
Heath. A few O-Levels, a solid educa¬ 
tion. Then: one day she ups and 
chucks it all, fleeing first to the 
Channel Islands, then somehow to the 
United States. Point of entry: New 
York City. Current location: New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Rejoice was not one to consider 
timing and relevancy. Whatever was 
important needed to be said, right on 
the spot. "You're Johnny, aren't 
you?" he asked of the young woman 
partially visible between water tank 
and pipes. "Green says you play bass 
guitar. How would you like to make 
some music with us?" 

The young woman pushed back her 
long brown hair—she had it pulled 
back in a ponytail, but it was the 
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escaping kind of hair—leaving streaks 
of water and rust on her face, and 
briefly looked over the two intruders. 
She said two words. I regret to re¬ 
port that her comment would be painful 
to tender eyes, and will therefore not 
reproduce it here. 


The plumbing job finally com¬ 
pleted, Johnny cleaned up and changed. 
The dining room was chiefly empty of 
food by the time she got there, so she 
went to the kitchen to scrounge. For¬ 
tunately, her friend and Rejoice's 
wife Green was there, stirring an 
obviously Irish stew. She took pity 
on Johnny and got her some ham and 
cheese. 

"Thanks," said Johnny. "Say, 
what kind of music do Rejoice and— 
and, oh, I don't know the Aussie's 
name make?" 

"Loud music," replied Green with 
a laugh. "His name's Gareth." 

"Rock music?" ventured Johnny. 

"Progressive," amended the 
Irishwoman. She licked meditatively 
at her stirring spoon. "Rejoice and 
Gareth both like their guitar sound 
tapestried, up in the higher reaches, 
like U2's Edge or Big Country's Stuart 
Adamson. Bass and beat that form the 
backbone of a song, a rhythm not so 
much danceable or funk, but maybe a 
touch of African or reggae. Keyboards 
used for texture and accent. Overall, 
music destined to show off good strong 
vocals and harmonies. D'you know what 
I mean?" 

"Wow," said Johnny. "Thanks for 
the detailed critique." 

Green dimpled. "I've been a 
stringer for the NME," she confessed. 
"I've heard and written up more awful 
bands in Dublin and Belfast pubs than 
you can threw a plectrum at!" 


"Rejoice and Gareth've got a 
band?" 

"They're trying to put together a 
band. After all, they can't do it 
all themselves, as much as they'd 
probably like to." Green glanced from 
her pot over at Johnny. "I mentioned 
to Rejoice that you played bass." 

"Oh." 

"You don't mind, do you?" 

"Girls in bands usually don't get 
much of a chance," said Johnny 
bluntly. "They're let in a group to 
pout prettily or dance in the back¬ 
ground and go 'ooh-woo-wooh' behind 
the lead singer." 

"Rejoice will judge you for music 
expertise and his ability to work with 
you professionally," said Green 
firmly. "I think he and Gareth are 
trying to work out a song together, 
down in the studio. Why don't you go 
check them out?" 


Johnny found the two musicians 
out in the hallway running from the 
sound studio to the various design 
shops. They had food, guitar, guitar 
case, a tape recorder and music paper 
scattered around them, all in a quiet 
corridor that stretched away from 
nowhere to somewhere and back. 

She had heard them a good bit 
away, and smiled at what they were 
singing—Dylan's "Knockin' on Heaven's 
Door." Apparently they had some mus¬ 
ical taste. Then they started another 
song, one which brought a softening 
smile to Johnny's face. She waited 
until the appropriate moment, then 
stepped around the corner. 

"'Because the night belongs to 
lovers? because the night belongs to 
life? because the night—'" 
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The Irishman and the Australian 
looked up as they realized their 
chorus had a chorus, a female one, 
throaty and mellow both. Johnny came 
toward them and sat down on the floor, 
tucking her feet neatly under herself. 
She finished out the song, word- 
perfect. 

"Patti Smith or the Boss?" she 
asked eagerly when they were done. 

"Patti Smith, Rimbaud, and A 
Season in Hell ," replied Gareth. 

She nodded excitedly. "I heard 
her at a London club; I was underage 
and got drunk and got sick—" 

"It was her and Dylan made me 
want to write songs and not just live 
a know-nothin' dustrider—" 

"My introduction to Tom Verlaine 
and Television—" 

They'd spoken almost simultane¬ 
ously, Johnny slightly ahead, Rejoice 
slightly behind, then each drew back, 
then all of them laughed. 

"Why aren't you in the studio?" 
inquired the young woman. 

"Reno's putting together a 'lie- 
down-and-wiggle mix' 12" version of 
the Cavs' 'Neuroboogie Blues,"' said 
Rejoice. "And 'e doesn't like people 
watchin' 'im at the soundboard and 
askin' questions." 

"I don't much like the Hong Kong 
Cavaliers' music," said Johnny. "But 
I'm still living in 1976. It's still 
The Clash and The Jam for me. Well, I 
do like Big Audio Dynamite now—and 
the Dead Kennedys and Hoodoo Gurus." 

This was clearly a challenge. 
"It's U2 for me," Rejoice declared. 
"In fact, I'm prejudiced, I'll take 
almost any Irish band—there's all 
sorts of good ones right now." 


"I like Echo and the Bunnymen, 
The Pretenders, The Waterboys," added 
in Gareth. "The Chameleons, too." 

"But there's room enough for all 
kinds of musical tastes here," com¬ 
mented the Irishman. "We thought to 
let a few more of them out where 
people can hear them." 

Gareth agreed with that on 
guitar, his fingers pulling out a few 
major chords. "One of the nicest 
things about being here is the way 
music cuts across all the disciplines 
and all the jargon and all the 
gobbledygook." 

"That's because it's art and 
science both," said Rejoice. "Primi¬ 
tive or sophisticated, or both; a mass 
of instruments and electronic effects, 
or one voice raised clearly. Such a 
simple thing, really, a good song. An 
expression of soul." 

"Poetic," said Gareth. Impos¬ 
sible to tell if he was being snide or 
sincere. "When you consider that 
covers Barbara Streisand to Iron 
Maiden—" 

The other two laughed. "So play 
me something of yours," said Johnny. 

Gareth and Rejoice exchanged a 
look and a nod. Then the Aussie 
strummed into the song he and the 
Irishman had started putting together 
the day they'd met. Now a week or so 
old, it was beginning to sound like 
something. Rejoice happily embroid¬ 
ered harmonies, Gareth introduced a 
brief guitar solo. They ended, almost 
simultaneously, and grinned at each 
other and at their audience. 

"I like that," said Johnny. 

"You needn't sound so surprised," 
accused Gareth. 

"Well, it needs work. It's a bit 
soft in spots." 
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"I hear you play bass," said 
Rejoice. 

"How can you hear it—I 'aven't 
got one/" retorted Johnny. "But you 
need a bass player, don't you?" 

"We'll listen to auditions," 
Gareth said warily, and was rewarded 
with a glare. 

"Let's go borrow Pinky's bass, or 
one of the old beat-up ones in the 
studio," said Rejoice, immediately 
getting up. 

The Londoner looked offended. 
"No way. Those aren't basses; those 
are fat-stringed stretched-neck gui¬ 
tars. And why should I use someone's 
cast-off?" 

"Picky, aren't you?" said Gareth. 

She gave him and his admittedly 
the-worse-for-wear guitar a withering 
glance. "Seme of us have taste." 

"So where do we find you a bass?" 
said Rejoice. "I don't suppose you're 
rich enough to just go out and 
splurge, are you? No, just a thought. 
We're goin' t'be a proper garage band, 
we are. Drums made from tins, cigar- 
box guitars, and amplifiers from 
portable-radio speakers." 

During this verbosity Johnny had 
obviously caught the glimmer of an 
idea, rejected it, then came back, 
reexamined it and found it good. "I 
know where to find a bass," she said. 
"Sunshine's got one." 

"He's got several. One problem," 
replied Gareth. "They all happen to 
belong to him." 

"Well, I'm not talkin' about 
nickin' it off 'im, am I?" Johnny 
retorted righteously. Her accent 
seemed to deepen at whim. "He's got 
enough to lend me one. He's got one 
that's the perfect combination of bass 


guitar and trad standup bass." 

"Not his special standup cutaway 
bass?" questioned Rejoice. "The one 
there's only about a dozen of in the 
whole world?" 

"Yeah, that's the one." 

"He'd never lend that one to 
you!" protested the Irishman. "He 
loves it- like a father loves a son. 
I'll bet it sits next his bed. No, 
he'd never let you touch it—he 
doesn't even know you." 

"Who says he has to know?" said 
Johnny, sweeping up from the floor to 
her feet. Some of her gestures were 
almost balletic in their grace. "He'd 
be out of his room right now, 
wouldn'e?" 

"Right," said Gareth. "Bloody 
kind of you, helpin' yourself to his 
fancy bass." 

"Blinkin' poofter," said the 
Londoner, with an exaggerated accent 
that mimicked the Australian's, and 
took off down the corridor. The two 
young men looked at each other in 
resigned dismay for a moment, then 
left everything, except Gareth's 
precious guitar which remained slung 
around his neck, and headed after her. 

Trouble was. Sunshine's room was 
as irresistible as catnip. Gareth 
descended on Sunshine's portable 
Effanel studio-in-a-suitcase with 
cries of delight, while Rejoice stared 
at all the intricate, sophisticated, 
expensive, and beautiful equipment the 
British vocalist just had carelessly 
lying around. Sunshine had also 
equipped a whole studio in the arts 
building, yet had enough left over to 
make his room look like a sound and 
music expo at the Coliseum. 

Johnny found the bass and plugged 
it in. She plucked the low string and 
let a long note growl into the air. 
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"Oh God that’s beautiful," she sighed. 
"Now just listen to this." She began 
playing the bass line to "Every Breath 
You Take." 

Rejoice had sense enough to turn 
the volume down, for the instrument 
had the power to shiver windows and 
make carpets creep. But it obviously 
still had the power to summon its 
rightful owner. 

"Wot's all this then? You look 
like a bunch of children muckin' about 
in the mud," said a direfully familiar 
voice. 

They jumped. Sunshine stepped 
into the room, put hands curled into 
fists on hips, and glared at the 
interlopers. His tone was icy. 

"Someone forgot to tell me they 
were holding a gig in my room with my 
instruments, didn't they now?" 

"Come and join us," said Johnny, 
recovering her poise while the other 
two merely stood looking guilty. "You 
play a pretty fair bass, don't you?" 
A faint moan emerged from someone; it 
might have been Rejoice. 

"Do I know this person?" Sunshine 
inquired, eyeing Rejoice, but pointing 
at the female. "Should I be civilized 
and merely tell her to get her eff in' 
paws off my bleedin' bass, or shall I 
do what I want to do?" 

"What do you want to do?" asked a 
too-inquisitive Rejoice. 

"I'm going to strangle her with 
the G-string I" 

"Hers or yours?" inquired Gareth 
in an undertone. 

As Sunshine advanced upon her, 
she held the bass away from her. "I'm 
Johnny," she said. "And you don't 
want to beat on me because I've got no 


sense of rhythm. I'm also a maso¬ 
chist." 

Sunshine stopped in his tracks 
and closed his eyes, a pained expres¬ 
sion on his face. He then very delib¬ 
erately took his bass away from 
Johnny, checking it briefly to be sure 
that no damage had been done. 

As soon as her hands were free, 
Johnny started to sidle away from 
Sunshine and toward the door. 

"Hold it!" She did. "Nobody 
goes anywhere." 

Sunshine enforced his command 
with a menacing look from under evilly 
angled eyebrows. He set the bass back 
in its accustomed corner, then turned 
and purposefully stalked toward the 
three who were sort of huddled near 
the foot of the bed. 

"Sit down," he demanded. They 
did, all at once, making the bed rock 
violently. Sunshine barely was able 
to rescue the guitar he'd left leaning 
against the head of the bed. 

He studied his three captives for 
a moment. "You," he said, pointing at 
Rejoice, "you know better than this." 
The finger moved to accuse Gareth, 
"You should know better." He let his 
gaze fall on Johnny. "Which leads me 
to believe that this fiasco was your 
idea. Hmmm?" 

Johnny grinned. "I had every 
confidence that you would have exactly 
the kind of equipment we needed." 

"And the fact that it was behind 
my door didn't deter you in the 
ilightest?" 

"The door wasn't locked." 

"Doors aren't around here—be¬ 
cause we should be able to trust one 
another." 
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"I thought it was because every¬ 
one shared everything at the Insti¬ 
tute." For one brief moment, Johnny 
managed to look totally innocent. 

Sunshine scowled. "Just what do 
you 'need' my equipment for?" 

The three of them stumbled over 
one another trying to explain—without 
actually telling him anything—that 
they wanted to make some music to¬ 
gether . 

Sunshine tried to make some sense 
of all this. "I think what you're not 
saying is that you're trying to get a 
band together but have neither the 
instruments nor all of the players you 
need to pull it off." 

Gareth nodded cautiously. "You 
might put it that way." 

"If I didn't think that it was 
about time that someone thought to do 
something like this, I'd march the lot 
of you down to Buckaroo's office and 
have you hauled out of here alto¬ 
gether." He let this sink in and 
gleefully watched the three of them 
cringe before him. "On the other 
hand, one of the reasons I have all 


these toys around is that I need some 
inspiration." 

"Exactly," Johnny chimed in. 
"That's what we're looking for, too." 
This got her a sharp look each from 
her two cohorts. 

It was impossible to gauge Sun¬ 
shine's reaction to Johnny's sustained 
gall. His face remained forbidding as 
he considered this, and then his ex¬ 
pression was transformed by a grin. A 
sweetly sulphurous one. "I've got an 
offer for you. If you want to use 
some of my instruments, that's fine— 
provided I'm around when you do it. I 
want a piece of this action." 

Now taking in—or should that be 
being taken in by?—a senior Institute 
staff member wasn't exactly what Re¬ 
joice and Gareth had had in mind. 
Then again, it might prove awfully 
interesting, and the rewards in oppor¬ 
tunities and experience were awfully 
tempting. However, they never got 
the chance to discuss it, as Johnny 
bounced up off the bed and proffered s 
hand toward Sunshine. 

"Deal," she said. 
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THE 
YOUNG ONES 

bij Fern Marder 



cute 


blond 


kid (don't 


tell him I 


said that!) 


rapped his drum 


sticks in a military 


rhythm on the lunch 


table. He worked his way 
around the table, over and 
around its occupants 
(empty) dishes, people's heads 
and shoulders, on rims of water 
pitchers and tops of coffee pots, 
making forks flip as he hit the tines, 
and ending with a flourish and a roll 
on the lid of the crock pot which, 
being mostly empty of its baked beans, 
yielded a lovely deep tone. 

After a round of mixed applause 
and calls of "show-off, 1 ' the noisy 
intruder looked around with a grin. 
"I hear you folks need a drummer," he 
said brightly. 


d< 

you?" said 
the moppy 


haired fellow 


called Gareth. 


Johnny, the lone 


girl at the far end of 


the table, looked up at th 


newcomer, then at Gareth. 


I'm sure someone told me when I 
first got here that I could forget 
about this guy, 'cause he was terribly 


shy. . ." The boy colored remarkably. 


The one known as Rejoice was 


staring at the drummer as though 
trying to see beyond the face and 
bravura. Bright blue eyes met bright 
blue eyes. For a second it seemed as 
though everyone stopped breathing 
Then Rejoice stood up and extended a 
hand. "What's your name?" 


Larry," the boy said. tie 
switched his drumsticks to his left 
hand in order to shake Rejoice's 
right. 


"Larry," hooted the girl with the 
boy's name, "how original!" 

"Good Lord, and he's a Yank," 
added Gareth in his Aussie Strine, as 
he looked from the British Johnny to 
Irish Rejoice. 

Rejoice pulled an empty chair 
over from an adjoining table. "At 
least he sounds Boston," he said with 
a grin. "That's marginally passable." 
He indicated for the speechless Larry 
to sit down. 
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Johnny pressed on, "Yeah, and 
he's fair." Larry looked around, 
realizing that, indeed, the three 
others were strikingly dark-haired. 

"What of it?" chimed in yet an¬ 
other British voice, coming up behind 
her. Mousy brown bangs framed Sun¬ 
shine's green eyes. He looked at 
Larry somewhat skeptically. "Methinks 
he might not come by it naturally, at 
that." 

The poor victim dropped his 
sticks with a forceful 'whap' on the 
table. Sunshine walked around to his 
side of the table and proffered a 
hand. "I'm Sunshine. I'm going to be 
playing keyboards for this establish¬ 
ment." They shook hands. 

It took a moment for everyone to 
scrunch their chairs over to make room 
for yet another addition at the table. 
But, once settled. Sunshine introduced 
the band, for courtesies all around. 
"Gareth is our lead guitar. Johnny 
plays bass. Rejoice is singing lead— 
darn him." The others laughed. 

"Sunshine still can't bear to 
have been voted second-best singer in 
this group," commented Gareth. 

"You can't afford to talk," Sun¬ 
shine shot back. "You came in third." 

Johnny had that 'bright idea' 
look on her face. "Do you sing, 
Larry? Maybe we can drop him to 
fourth." 

Larry had been studying Sunshine, 
as if trying to figure something out. 
"No," he said somewhat distractedly, 
"I only play drums." He finally gave 
in to his curiosity, asking, "Aren't 
you one of the Cavaliers?" 

It was Sunshine's turn to laugh. 
"Yes, I am. So?" 

"Well, I'd heard that one of the 
reasons this band got started was 


'cause you guys"—he glanced at 
Johnny—"er, folks, couldn't break 
into the Hong Kong Cavaliers' line-up. 
I know I'm a distant fourth in line 
for drums." 

Rejoice indicated that he wanted 
to answer that one. "You see, Sun¬ 
shine discovered that there are Cava¬ 
liers and Cavaliers. He's a Cavalier 
by Institute training and musical 
virtuosity, but even he loses on sen¬ 
iority." He paused as Gareth patted 
Sunshine sympathetically on the head. 
"New Jersey plays piano. Pinky plays 
bass, Reno plays the sax, Dr. Banzai 
and Perfect Tommy both play guitar and 
sing. Sunshine only gets to play when 
someone's out of town." 

Sunshine shrugged. "My biggest 
problem is convincing the Cavaliers 
that this whole thing wasn't my idea. 
You know Tommy and Reno still aren't 
too thrilled about this whole endea¬ 
vor. Actually, I almost got shut out 
again, since they already had guitar 
and bass and Rejoice." (An interest¬ 
ing way of putting that, don't you 
think?) He looked at Larry and 
grinned. "The one thing I won't play 
in public is drums, so I guess you're 
elected." 

It took a moment for this last to 
sink in. Then Larry let out a sort of 
war whoop, grabbed up his drumsticks 
and played a long, lovely roll to a 
crescendo on the edge of the table. 
"By the way, does this band have a 
name yet?" 

The four other band members 
looked wickedly from one to the other. 
Finally, Johnny asked, "Do you ever 
watch MTV on Sunday nights?" Larry 
indicated he did not. "Well, you sea, 
there's this British show called 'The 
Young Ones' that's really weird." 

"It's about these four crazy 
mismatched college student roommates," 
put in Gareth. "And it's terribly 
irreverent." 
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Rejoice nodded in agreement. 
"They don't worry about the usual 
conventions on acceptable language or 
subject matter. . 

"Or slander or politics or good 
taste. . ." added Sunshine. 

"Or decibel level," concluded 
Gareth. "And they play New Music on 
the show." 

Johnny reclaimed the fore. "Any¬ 
way, we figured that since we were, 
well, sort of students, and mostly 
British. . ." 

"Hey, watch that," snapped the 
Aussie guitarist. 

"What with adding a Yank, it 
isn't even accurate anymore," Rejoice 
pointed out. 

"All right, all right," said 
Johnny. "Also, we're a lot younger 
band than the Cavaliers. Except for 
Sunshine, of course," she looked 
overly sympathetically at the single 
over-thirty member of the group, "but 
we figured that if the Cavs could have 


Perfect Tommy as a token New Wave 
young person, we could put up with an 
over-the-hill—" 

Sunshine stood up menacingly. 
"You. With the mouth. You know who'd 
win if we ever actually held a bass 
audition, so mind your tongue." He 
sat down very deliberately, as the 
other band members laughed heartily. 

Larry shook his head, obviously 
having a hard time keeping up with all 
the crosstalk. "I think I may have 
missed something here. Can we run 
some of this back? Is there a band on 
this TV show, on 'The Young Ones'?" 

This time the laugh was at 
Larry's expense. Finally, Rejoice 
pronounced, "No, Larry. We are The 
Young Ones." 

The newcomer considered this for 
a moment, then said, more to himself 
than to anyone else, "Irrever¬ 
ent. . .bad taste. . .loud. . . Not 
exactly the Institute's reputation." 

"Come now," scoffed Sunshine. 
"Always expect the unexpected." 
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Not the 
color PURPLE 



we need 


your help. 


D.J. turned 
from her corner to 
see Rejoice, Johnny 
Gareth, and Larry all 
crowding into the record 
ing studio's monitor and 
mixing room. Her mixing room. 
Not only did she control the 
Institute's audio input from here, 
but she'd also decided it was the best 
spot for her to work, mostly undis¬ 
turbed, on her thesis. "Is this a 
delegation to complain about the play¬ 
list?" 

Larry perched on the strip of 
counter running the length of the 
soundboard, almost squashing the 60Khz 
and 40Khz levers. "Yeah, this Arcadia 
and A-ha stuff is pure crap. Let's 
have some Del Fuegos," he suggested, 
naming an 'underground' Boston band. 


said Gar- 

' ^ eth, counter- 

m Jw ^ ing with a Scot- 

f/ tish New Music 

X/mS group. 

/A "Some Madonna," said 

% Johnny. She made a face at 

the disbelieving stares of her 
cohorts. "The height of American 
music, boys. Isn't that a dreadful 
thought?" 

Wallpaper music," said Rejoice 


in a tone of dismissal. "D.J., we're 


here on business. 


And we'll have to swear you to 


secrecy,” added Larry 


And you can refuse if you feel 


compromised," put in Johnny. 


D.J. looked at Gareth expect 


antly, but he didn't take his turn 
He grinned engagingly at her as if he 
knew exactly what she was thinking. 


"Your Tommy's being a right bas¬ 
tard," said Rejoice. "He's—" 

"Don't call him 'my' Tommy." 

"Ever since Buckaroo invited us 
to open for the Cavaliers at The Bot¬ 
tom Line in New York City and at their 
favorite bar, you know, the Vein— 11 

"Artie's Artery," said Gareth. 


"Canton's Capillary," interjected 


Larry. 


Rejoice kept on determinedly, 
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since the only way to follow a conver¬ 
sation in this group was to shout the 
rest of them down. That was why he 
was lead vocalist, of course, he was 
the loudest. "He's been coming around 
to our rehearsals, throwin' his weight 
around. Commenting on everything from 
Gareth's guitar riffs to Larry's cym¬ 
bals to my singing." 

"You notice he hasn't said any¬ 
thing to Sunshine," said Johnny. 

"He knows he dare not!" Rejoice 
retorted. "Now, I don't understand 
why Sunshine just sits there and lets 
Tommy mouth off, I mean, Sunshine has 
more talent and experience in his 
little finger than does Imperfect 
Tommy—" 

"Sunshine said he was used to 
that in his old group, his bandmates 
and manager being the managing types," 
said Johnny. "He doesn't even hear 
Tommy." 

"Yes, but Sunshine's the only one 
qualified to give us that kind of 
criticism, so I don't know where Tommy 
gets off doing that in front of him," 
Rejoice continued hotly. 

"Tommy likes throwing his weight 
around," said his devoted paramour. 
"He's also feeling a little paternal 
toward this young new music band, if 
you can imagine that of Tommy, and not 
showing it well. You want me to tell 
him to lay off?" 

"Yeah," said Johnny. "Not mean¬ 
ing to get overly personal, D.J., but 
we need the kind of access to Perfect 
Tommy that only you can provide. . ." 


Mornings were bad, that was a 
fact of life, but Tommy didn't remem¬ 
ber the last time he'd felt quite so 
awful. He reached for solace—only to 
discover that she wasn't there. This 
was provoking enough to make him open 
his eyes, a little, and peer at the 
other half of his bed. Yes, empty. 


God he felt disgusting. His mouth was 
coated with some substance last 
spotted on a New York sidewalk, and 
his head felt like a roach motel. An 
inhabited one. 

Groaning a bit didn't help, since 
there was no one around to sympathize. 
Tommy summoned up those world-famous 
reflexes of his and dragged himself 
out of bed. He was vaguely aware of 
the topography reaching up and making 
him stumble, but his only real thought 
was to get to the bathroom and into 
some cold water. Brutal, but ef¬ 
fective. 

He didn't look at the bathroom 
mirror on his way into the shower—no 
sense fooling around with the Medusa 
myth—but he did look upon wrapping up 
in favorite Claridge's Hotel towel. 
It was green. The mirror was bright 
green, covered with a thick layer of 
paint. There were drips and blobs all 
over the place, making the lavatory 
look like a set for a low-budget mon¬ 
ster movie. Anthony Perkins versus 
The Blob. 

Touching the stuff proved it to 
be dry. Tommy grimaced his annoyance 
and stalked out of the euphemism, only 
to step dead as the full wonder of his 
room burst upon his wakened senses. 
No wonder he'd had trouble with the 
architecture on his way out of bed. 
"Jesus H. Christ, who the hell did 
this?" 

The room was a shambles. Cross 
Times Square on New Year's Eve with 
the St. Patrick's Day Parade down 
Fifth Avenue, put them into a ten-by¬ 
twenty room, and you have a fair ap¬ 
proximation of the carnage. Maybe a 
touch of post-Christmas sales, too. 
The predominant colors were green and 
red. His dresser mirror had been 
painted green in sympathy with the 
water closet one. Green paint on his 
window. Green and red streamers 
dangled decadently from the ceiling 
and walls. The walls were also 
spotted with green paper shamrocks and 
bright red hearts—St. Valentine's Day 
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Massacre? A touch of patriotism was 
provided by a bunch of paper flags, 
American and British, sitting in an 
ice bucket. There were bottles all 
over the floor. All of them empty, 
damnit. Scattered confetti of various 
colors. A suggestive bra hanging from 
his closet doorknob. That made him go 
over and yank open his closet door, 
but his clothes, thank God, looked 
untouched. 

He dressed slowly, in attire that 
expressed his feelings—slashes of red 
and black and extravagant sartorial 
statements. Shamrocks, huh? And 
Union Jacks. That pointed a couple of 
fingers. All that was missing, in 
terms of signatures, were a stuffed 
kangaroo or two and some Boston baked 
beans. 

Halfway down the corridor, Tommy 
met Buckaroo. Even for the boss, he 
couldn't muster much more than a surly 
hello. 

"Good morning," Buckaroo re¬ 
sponded cheerfully. He gave Tommy a 
smiling once-over glance. "You sound 
as if you didn't sleep too well. 
Cheer up—I hear there are fresh 
strawberries and bananas this morn¬ 
ing." 

"Uh," Tommy grunted. "No limes?" 

A quizzical look. "Not that I 
know of. Why?" 

"They're green." 

"Oranges are quite often green," 
responded Buckaroo. "We could find 
you some of them, if you like." 

Pecos and Reno emerged together 
from their room at that point, creat¬ 
ing a small traffic problem. Between 
the "Good mornings" and "How are yous" 
both of them stared at Tommy, then 
looked at each other for a moment of 
wordless communication. 

"Interesting choice of colors. 
Tommy," commented Pecos. "You are 


feeling daring, aren't you?" 

"You're always up late," said 
Tommy. He was too used to her baiting 
him on his apparel to even notice it. 
"Did you hear any commotion coming 
from my room last night, see anyone 
coming and going carrying a lot of 
junk?" 

"If we ever listened to what goes 
on in your room," said Reno, "we'd 
never get any sleep or any work done." 

Tommy grunted again, dis- 
gruntledly, and they proceeded down¬ 
stairs to the dining hall. 


Tommy was used to attracting 
attention—a major motive for his 
modus vivendi —but he himself realized 
that this morning was different from 
all other mornings. For one thing, 
The Young Ones were all ostentatiously 
absent. So was D.J., whom Tommy also 
suspected of having a hand and a foot 
in this affair. His last night's cup 
of cocoa—drunk in D.J.'s company— 
had to have been spiked. 

He began to wonder if Those 
Youthful Personages hadn't told the 
whole Institute of their deed. How 
else to account for the stares, grins 
and whispers drifting in his direc¬ 
tion? He treated them all, however, 
with his usual debonair savoir-faire. 

Black coffee helped his disposi¬ 
tion, as did the chaser of three eggs, 
strawberries, sausage, bacon, and a 
gooey Danish. So when Rejoice, 
Johnny, Gareth, Larry, Sunshine, and 
D.J. all finally trooped in, protec¬ 
tively moving together. Tommy was 
inclined to regard them with an only 
mildly jaundiced eye. They hadn't, 
after all, messed with his wardrobe. 

Nothing shy or defensive about 
their approach. After collecting 
food, the sextet made directly for his 
table and sat down with bright and 
cheerful greetings. 
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"I understand you had a party 
last night," Tommy commented. "It's 
not polite not to invite the person 
whose room you're wrecking." 

"Oh, you were there," said 
Johnny, letting a small chortle es¬ 
cape. 

"Yeah, you got so Coxed so fast 
you passed out," added Gareth. 

Tommy raised one eyebrow. "In¬ 
deed." 

"You make a rotten Vulcan, 
Tommy," commented D.J. "How are you 
feeling this morning? Slightly hung- 
over?" 

"Just slightly," he agreed 
sourly. "I don't think I like the way 
you mix drinks, D.J." 

"It's not the mix, it's the 
delivery," offered Sunshine. 

"Were you at the party last 
night?" challenged Tommy. 

"We were all there in spirit," 
replied the sunny one. 

"Ethylated spirits," said Larry. 

"I must say, 'ee's takin' this 
rather well, isn'ee?" said a Cockney- 
flavored Rejoice. 

"Oh, Tommy's a good sport," said 
D.vJ., in a rather hopeful tone. 

"Damn kind of you." 

"There is the possibility that 
the full ramifications haven't hit 
him," said Sunshine. This crypticism 
was met with a crossfire of meaningful 
glances and giggles, of the kind that 
are always so irritating for the 
outsider to watch. 

"Oh God, we didn't really con¬ 
sider that, did we?" inquired Johnny. 
She gave Tommy a look. "I won¬ 
der ..." 
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"Ramifications?" Tommy demanded. 

"He could just be playing it 
cool," said D.J. 

"Maybe he likes the change," sug¬ 
gested Gareth. 

Tommy had a sudden awful premoni¬ 
tion that the mirrors in his room had 
been painted over for more than one 
reason. For a moment he was torn 
between the need to run out and find a 
mirror and the urge to murder his 
companions—for whatever they'd done. 
However, self-confidence—might one 
say towering self-centeredness?—was 
good for something. 

"If you self-appointed gadflies 
are finished with your breakfasts," 
pronounced the young Cavalier, his 
cool so thick you could see the con¬ 
densation, "you can come upstairs and 
start cleaning up my room." 

"Sure," said Johnny. "For cer¬ 
tain considerations, we'll even tell 
Steve not to print the film she took 
last night of you getting your hair 
dyed green." 

Just barely, Tommy refrained from 
tearing out some of his closely 
cropped locks, not only to see if such 
a thing could be true, but to get rid 
of the evidence. A potentially pain¬ 
ful process, however. The others were 
laughing, probably at the agonized 
horror on his face, and he wanted to 
leap up and commit the kind of mayhem 
that leads to two-inch headlines and 
tasteless photos in The National 
Enquirer . 

"I do believe he hadn't realized 
it yet," said Sunshine. "It's all 
right, Tommy, it's really quite an 
attractive color." 

"Green?" said Tommy, the word 
coming out as if it was something new 
in his vocabulary. "Would you like to 
reconsider and tell me this is a great 
big joke?" 



Johnny, who had sat down on 
Tommy's left, reached up, and before 
he could pull away, plucked out a hair 
from his perfect head and let it drop 
on the table in front of him. "We 
don't know yet if in the autumn it'll 
turn brown and fall out," she said, 
laughter bubbling under her words. 

Tommy stared at the hair. Norm¬ 
ally, it would have disappeared 
against the light-wood grain of the 
table, but its bright cheerful green 
hue could not be ignored. 

"Here, have a look," said Larry, 
pulling a hand mirror out of his 
pocket and passing it down to Tommy. 
"We got it very even, not splotchy at 
all." 

Tommy took the mirror warily. 
His eyes hove into view, and then a 
horizon of green like a band of astro¬ 
turf appeared. "Oh, God," he groaned, 
before he could stop himself. In what 
must be a first occasion, he wished 
that he didn't have to see himself. 
It wasn't a pale green. It wasn't a 
nice subdued green. It wasn't the 
kind of decorous green that sits 
quietly in a corner and behaves it¬ 
self. It was a loud, raucous green, 
the kind that finds itself making lots 
of noise on St. Patrick's Day and 
causing bar brawls. 

They were all laughing at him. 
Nearby tables were intrigued, too, by 
the morning's free spectacle. Perfect 
Tommy put down the mirror and glared 
at Rejoice. "Was the color your 
idea?" 

"No, I wanted it to be purple," 
said the Irishman. 

Tommy shuddered. Maybe there 
were worse things than being green. 
He looked around at all of them. Ex¬ 
pressions ranged from the demure and 
innocent to smugly wicked to outright 
gleeful. "You drugged me, dyed my 
hair Shamrock Green, had a party and 
trashed my room," he said, trying to 
swallow all of that at once. "All 


right, cute, very cute. You just 
decided I needed a change, huh? You 
thought I needed a new image, right?" 

"It's in honor of your flamboy¬ 
ance," said Sunshine. 

"All of you," said Tommy, "are 
gonna die. Your next survival course 
is gonna be so tough you'll wish you'd 
never been born. I'm gonna send you 
all naked into the New Jersey swamps— 
yeah, you'd better believe there are 
swamps in New Jersey—and send in 
special commando reinforcements of 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes, poisonous 
snakes and stinking marsh gas. I'm 
gonna—" 

Rejoice began a very familiar 
refrain. "Green, green was our 
Tommy's hair, and—" He was partly 
drowned out as Sunshine began singing 
a Muppets song, one of Kermit's. 

"Excuse me," said a voice, a 
voice that was trying to stifle its 
laughter. 

The singing stopped abruptly. It 
was Mrs. Johnson, who does sometimes 
get up during the morning hours. De¬ 
spite her evident amusement at the 
goings-on, she tried to sound busi¬ 
nesslike. "Tommy, I hate to interrupt 
you during breakfast, but a guy with 
the great name of Carlos Roger Chin- 
Fong MacKenzie just called from Man¬ 
hattan. He wants to see you today." 

Tommy jumped up, almost knocking 
over his chair. "Chin's coming here ? 
When?" 

"No, he said he can't make it 
out; he's got a plane to catch out of 
Kennedy. He can see you in the City 
between about 10:00 and 11:30. He'll 
be at the NYU Computer Center if you 
want to reach him." 

"Holy guacamole, of course I do!" 
Tommy looked at his watch. There was 
time to make it up to the City, a good 
chunk of time if he hurried. "Mrs. 
J., do me a favor, call him and tell 
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him I'll meet him at NYU just as fast 
as I can get there." 

"Without breaking any speed 
limits," added Mrs. Johnson. "Okay, 
I'll pass it on." 

"Who's Carlos Roger Chin-Fong 
MacKenzie?" asked Rejoice. "I like 
the heritage implicit in his name." 

"Only the best jet propulsion 
specialist in the world, next to me," 
Tommy answered, his tone scornful that 
anyone should not know such a thing. 
"We've been trying to get together for 
about six months now." 

"You mind taking passengers into 
town?" asked D.J. "I'd like to pick 
up the British music press and some 
new import singles." 

"Whenever possible, I put down 
the British music press," interjected 
Sunshine. 

"And they've been returning the 
favor for years," commented Johnny 
with a laugh. "Too bad I've got a 
lab to clean. I'd like to see whether 
the average, notoriously blase New 
Yorker will react to our green-headed 
wonder." 

"Oh, hell!" This time Tommy did 
briefly clutch at his hair. He glared 
at the assembled peanut gallery, who 
were all obviously enjoying his pre¬ 
dicament. 

Irresolution held him in one 
place for a moment, and then the ap¬ 
peal of going for broke won out. "I 
don't know why I should be your chauf¬ 
feur," the no-longer blond one said to 
D.J., "considering I don't even like 
you right at the moment, but you'd 
better be ready, 'cause I'm leaving in 
five minutes." 

As Tommy left the table, he was 
actually rather more pleased than 
otherwise by Rejoice's comment: "And 


'asn't 'ee got bollocks then?" 

Both Tommy and D.J. spent a thor¬ 
oughly enjoyable morning in Manhattan 
—Tommy in particular. Carlos Roger 
Chin-Fong MacKenzie was not only know¬ 
ledgeable and forthcoming but effusive 
with praise for the Jet Car's trials 
and successes. When Cavalier and 
intern met at their favorite ice cream 
and sandwich parlor near NYU, Tommy 
was so pleased as to actually treat 
D.J. to lunch. So what if it was a 
mere five bucks. 

DJT., who was full of music news, 
and intent on both her ice cream and 
the new Cactus World News single, 
didn't even broach this morning's 
inauspicious beginnings. Tommy did. 

"Good thing I changed my 
clothes," he commented, through a 
mouthful of whipped cream and almonds. 
"You'd be amazed at the compliments 
I've been getting." 

D.J. blinked, but said only, 
"That's one of the things I've always 
admired about you, Tommy—your humil¬ 
ity. Did you have to beat off the 
autograph hunters again?" 

"Quite a few of them." They 
were in a window booth, Tommy situated 
so he could look kitty-corner across 
the street at one of New York's more 
famous music clubs, The Bottom Line. 
Even as Tommy spoke, a quite unnatur¬ 
ally burgundy-red-hued, spiky-haired 
lass went by and gave him the high 
sign. 

"Actually, it's a real challenge 
dressing up to green hair," he con¬ 
tinued. "There's not many people 
could pull it off." 

"That's true," said D.J. "Aren't 
you glad we did it, then?" 

He scowled. "Don't push your 
luck, D.J. But I might keep it for a 
couple of weeks." 
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saint 

PATRICK'S DAY 

bij Fern Marder / 


'i .sw r "What 

do you 
mean, he 
JfLs plays vio- 
y\ lin? " Tommy's 

)s tone couldn't have 

' been more scathing. 

"We're a rock 'n roll 
band, not the New York 
Philharmonic." 

Rejoice tried to be patient. 
He just nodded and said again, "My 
friend plays rock violin." 

This time even Buckaroo smiled. 


ing to tr Y 

' j out a dif^er- 

m/\/mi ent sound with 

T/the Cavaliers, 
while you had the 
/Y chance." 

/% Tommy looked thoroughly 

/ disgusted. Buckaroo, amused. 

[ Pinky, utterly disbelieving. 

Reno took his feet down from the 
coffee table in the rec room where 
they were having their informal meet¬ 
ing. Having been drafted as PR man 
for the fledgling band that had 
cropped up as a New Wave answer to the 
Hong Kong Cavaliers, he was used to, 
well, unusual ideas coming out of the 
theretofore idle dance studio. But 
violins? "This guy's coming all the 
way from Ireland to play electric 
violin in a dance club in the City?" 
he asked in a rhetorical tone. "So he 
must be pretty good, right?" He ges¬ 
tured positively. "And he's gonna be 
here anyway. So we kill an after¬ 
noon," he concluded with a shrug. 

Rejoice winced. 'Killing time' 
was not the kindest way to look at a 
novel musical and sociological experi¬ 
ment. 


"Just what did you have in mind for 
your friend and us to do?" 

Rejoice could look remarkably 
pathetic when he was exasperated. 
"Play music together. Pat's going to 
be in New York for a few days—he's 
touring with his regular band. I 
invited him to come out and play with 
The Young Ones and I thought you'd 


Buckaroo put a sympathetic arm 
around the young Irishman's shoulders. 
He knew what it was to have too orig¬ 
inal an idea. "We're all," he glanced 
meaningfully at Perfect Tommy, "look¬ 
ing forward to meeting your friend 
Patrick and hearing him play. I'm 
sure that once the music gets rolling 
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we'll all get into the spirit of the 
occasion." 


The last thing Rejoice needed was 
the chorus of "I told you so's" that 
he got from his fellows. 

The Young Ones were flaked out 
around the dance gym: Rejoice lay 
dejectedly on his back, monopolizing 
one of the benches next to the door. 
Gareth sat cross-legged on the floor, 
cradling his modified acoustic twelve¬ 
string, the mathematician occasionally 
hitting a note or two that must have 
made sense to him in a greater, yet- 
secret scheme of rhythm or melody. 
Blue Blaze bassist Johnny was using 
the spare time to stretch her legs at 
the barre—as long as it was there, 
she tended to put it to use between 
songs, generally showing up for prac¬ 
tice in leotard and leg warmers, to 
the general appreciation of the guys 
in the band. Sunshine, at thirty-five 
the old man of the otherwise 'young' 
ones, sat on a swivel stool with his 
back resting against the old upright 
piano that had prompted them to invade 
these quarters in the first place. 
Larry, recently dubbed 'Yank' by the 
members of the otherwise non-American 
band, stood tapping his drumsticks on 
the window, which conveniently over¬ 
looked one of the ag fields where he 
had a tomato experiment coming up. 

Rejoice looked around the room. 
"All right. So they laughed. We'll 
show them when Pat gets here." 

Gareth looked up from his nood- 
ling. "So far the only one who's 
shown the slightest interest in the 
Dragon's Teeth gig at the Ritz has 
been D.J. She got real excited when 
she found out you knew those guys from 
when you were at Trinity." 

Johnny grinned. "Yeah. She told 
me she's been trying to get Tommy to 
take her, but would probably end up 
hitching a ride with us." Johnny had 
made fast friends with the Institute's 


walking music encyclopedia when they 
discovered a mutual interest in col¬ 
lecting early British punk memora¬ 
bilia. 

Larry turned away from the window 
to face them. "D.J.'s also the only 
who really seems to understand what 
the hell we're trying to do here, 
anyway." 

"Now, now. No need to be mean," 
Sunshine said in his best Buckaroo 
Banzai tone. A Cavalier himself. 
Sunshine was the only one of them who 
had been at the Institute long enough 
to understand when and why the gen¬ 
erally open-minded and adventurous 
Institute seniors occasionally drew 
back from a challenge. He had been 
privy to a staff meeting earlier that 
week and knew that the Boss and Co. 
had a number of other things on their 
minds and were going to need band time 
to simply cut loose, without worrying 
about being particularly social or 
innovative. "You did your bit—you 
let them know Pat and the guys were 
coming and you invited them to time- 
share." 

"If they're not interested, 
that's all the more time we can spend 
with your friends," Gareth added, 
accenting his point with a hard-struck 
chord. "Look, I've got a psych class 
at 4:30—are we gonna play or not?" 

Rejoice stood up and stretched. 
He closed his eyes and took a deep 
breath. As he let it out, a look of 
peace came over him and the corners of 
his mouth turned up in a little smile. 
Nothing to settle one in the world as 
the prospect of music. 

Larry tapped Rejoice on the head 
with his sticks as he crossed to his 
drumkit. Sunshine swung around to 
face his keyboard and Johnny pulled 
first a long sweatshirt and then her 
bass strap over her head. 

"Two, three, four. . ." 
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The Dragon's Teeth had something 
of a reputation as musos. Each of the 
seven band members played three or 
four different instruments and the 
lead singer-cum-lead guitar player- 
cum-songwriter had an uncanny knack 
for arranging the perfect blend of 
sounds for them. 

But the real attraction was Pat¬ 
rick O'Brennan and his violins. He 
had quite a collection of them, ac¬ 
tually, ranging from simple modified 
acoustics—the way acoustic guitars 
can be rigged—to electronic wonders 
whose only relationship to a normal 
violin was the fact that they tucked 
under one's chin. 

Just before the band had left 
Dublin for Philadelphia, Pat had 
jotted off a note to the only two 
people he knew in the States. The 
last thing either he or the band had 
expected was to visit the Banzai In¬ 
stitute. What, after all, were they 
to do at a think tank in New Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey for four days? Then 
again, they had to kill time between 
the New York City gig on Monday and 
Hartford on Thursday (Wednesday in 
Rochester had to be cancelled when the 
club in question ran afoul of the 
local Board of Health)? 

Rejoice hadn't had the chance to 
write to Patrick and company and tell 
them about The Young Ones. He'd just 
sent a cable saying "Come!" 


It was Sunshine who ended up 
meeting the bus at the gate on Monday 
morning, his younger cohorts all being 
tied up in classes and labs of one 
sort or another. The Dragon's Teeth 
party were rather startled to be 
greeted by the well-known Cavalier, 
who saw to it that they were properly 
settled in the smaller of the guest¬ 
houses. With each of The Young Ones 
sponsoring two or three Dragon's 
Teeth, they spared Rejoice the rig¬ 
marole of getting permission for 
twelve guests all at once, what with 


the band and road crew. Green, Re- 
joice's wife, swapped her usual morn¬ 
ing kitchen duty for a guesthouse prep 
stint, so the visitors had at least 
one familiar face to welcome them. 
Hugs and messages all around left 
Sunshine somewhat at a loss, so he 
busied himself with unloading suit¬ 
cases from the bus. 

By lunchtime, the rest of the 
band had gathered for the rather in¬ 
volved introductions, as Johnny, Gar¬ 
eth and Larry met Patrick, Shane, 
Feargal, Bryan, Cathal, Maire, and 
Stanley. Stanley? 

"I'd never have guessed this band 
was Irish," chided Gareth as he di¬ 
gested the names. 

Pat laughed. "Well, we can't all 
have such cosmopolitan acquaintances 
as our friends over here." 

"It's a good thing I've got 
Larry," said Rejoice, "or these 
blokes'd have the band celebrating the 
Queen Mum's Birthday, or something." 

Larry didn't look particularly 
brightened by this distinction. In 
fact, he looked a bit pained. "Now 
I've got a whole 'nother bunch who I 
can't understand. I have better luck 
in Chinatown." 

A chorus of "there, theres," 
didn't help. 

Gareth meanwhile had wandered 
over to the corner of the sitting 
room, and was glancing over the as¬ 
sortment of luggage, some musical, 
some not. He eyed an unusually shaped 
case and, barely waiting for Feargal's 
"Sure" that answered his "May I?", 
opened the dark brown lid to reveal an 
old, worn mandolin. With an appreci¬ 
ative sigh, he lifted the instrument 
out of its shelter and gently brushed 
his fingers over the strings, just 
touching them enough to make each one 
vibrate lightly so he could check the 
tuning. Delighted with the sound, he 
curled up on the floor, his back to a 
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synthesizer case against the wall, and 
began to play softly to himself. It 
was impossible to say whether he'd 
ever played the mandolin before or 
simply knew instinctively how to coax 
a lovely song out of its history. 

He hardly noticed Maire uncover 
an Irish harp from an unlikely looking 
receptacle and begin to play along 
with the improvised melody. Case by 
case, the pile that surrounded Gareth 
diminished. Shane pulled out a gui¬ 
tar, only to hand it over to Sunshine 
and retrieve another for himself and 
one for Johnny. Patrick plucked at 
the strings of a white violin, adding 
a pizzicato counterpoint to the more 
mellow strums. A keyboard was sus¬ 
pended between two hassocks and a lamp 
disconnected to provide Cathal some 
energy. The clear bell tones of Fear- 
gal's flute floated over the top of 
the melody. For lack of guitar or 
bass, Bryan added the eerie undercur¬ 
rents of an oboe. Stanley and Larry 
happily shared a collection of small 
drums, handing over sticks and wood¬ 
block to Rejoice and Green. 

They played together wordlessly 
for perhaps fifteen minutes. Then, 
first very low, as though not to dis¬ 
turb the flow of instrumentation, then 
stronger as the magic of the moment 
overcame his hesitation, Rejoice began 
to sing. It began as a hum, then an 
'ah.' Then there were words. He was 
later to swear he had no idea where 
they came from. Words about sharing 
and warmth. Words about friends. The 
simple melody grew to fullness as 
Gareth, Sunshine, Maire and Shane 
joined in support and harmony. 

Thank God Cathal had the-presence 
of mind to hit the 'record' and con¬ 
denser mike switches on the synthe¬ 
sizer. 

During the third or fourth re¬ 
peated chorus. Rejoice raised one hand 
for all to see. He counted time with 
his index finger through to the end of 
the chorus and then gave the cut sign. 
The group actually ended the song 
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within five or six notes of one an¬ 
other. There was stunned silence for 
a second or two; then, the melodious 
aura of the room was shattered by war 
whoops, laughter and cries of "all 
riiiiiight." 

"That was incredible." "What a 
great line." "How'd you get that bass 
line out of a twelve-string?" "Can 
you show me that chord you used back 
on the middle verse?" "That was a 
wild syncopation—maybe a bit much for 
this song, but I'd love to steal it 
someday." "That's a lot of voice to 
come out of such a small body!" 

When the din subsided a bit, 
someone realized there was a knocking 
at the door. Johnny went out to the 
hall to see who it was and promptly 
returned with a broadly smiling Buck- 
aroo Banzai in tow. 

"Forgive my intrusion," he began, 
"but I felt obliged to confess that 
you've been eavesdropped on. Not that 
that was difficult, with the windows 
open." Buckaroo walked over to the 
sitting room windows and drew back the 
curtains which shielded the room from 
the porch that ran around the front 
end of the guesthouse. 

The assembled musicians were 
amazed to see, out on the patio, a 
whole collection of interns, Blue 
Blazes, Cavaliers—and the five Irish 
roadies who had gone in search of some 
food and had decided to munch outside 
in the sun and enjoy the music. There 
were perhaps two dozen of them in all, 
parked on the railing and steps or 
just leaning against the awning sup¬ 
port posts. Shane, who was closest to 
the window, peered out, only to draw a 
loud cheer and some applause. He 
pulled back from the window in embar¬ 
rassed surprise. 

"My goodness," he said. "What's 
going on out there?" 

Buckaroo laughed. "Word filtered 
back to the main house that there was 
a chorus of raucous angels making 




heavenly music out at the guesthouse, 
so some of us came out to see what was 
happening. We were joined by the 
track team, who happened to be running 
by on practice.” He paused and ex¬ 
tended a hand toward Shane. "By the 
way, I'm Buckaroo Banzai. Welcome to 
the Institute." 

Shane excitedly accepted the 
handshake. "Thank you. Thank you for 
letting us come. I'm Shane Mahoney." 
He quickly introduced the other vis¬ 
itors, who managed to trip over each 
other and the instruments in their 
eagerness to stand up and shake the 
hand of Dr. Buckaroo Banzai. 

Buckaroo greeted Pat with parti¬ 
cular warmth. "Rejoice has been tell¬ 
ing us a lot about you. We're very 
glad you decided to visit him—and 
us." 

"So am I," replied Pat with a 
grin. "But then we knew this place 
had to be special when Rejoice disap¬ 
peared on us." He glanced over to 
Rejoice, who was sitting on the arm of 
a big stuffed chair, his arm around 
Green, who sat in the chair itself. 
Patrick had the look of someone who 
had just, very pleasantly, solved a 
puzzle. 

"And what's that look to mean?" 
Rejoice asked, his accent definitely 
stronger for being around his compa¬ 
triots. 

"Well, the name'd been bothering 
me since that first letter you'd sent, 
you know, giving me your new address," 
Pat said. "But I'm beginning to see 
that this is a place where anyone 
creative can, well, rejoice." 

The intern colored deeply, making 
his blue eyes all the more startling. 
"There's a good feeling here, if only 
you let yourself be a part of it," he 
said seriously. Then, brightening, he 
added, "Speaking of being a part of 
things, hadn't we better go out and 
introduce you to your audience?" 


The sight of two scenicruisers 
parked at right angles to one another 
on the corner of 11th Street and 3rd 
Avenue didn't attract any attention 
from the neighborhood locals. The 
Institute party attending the gig at 
the Ritz grew rapidly as word had 
traveled that "these guys are GOOD." 
They were twenty-five strong, includ¬ 
ing all of the Cavaliers, even the 
still slightly skeptical Perfect 
Tommy. 

The Dragon's Teeth set was up¬ 
lifting and exciting. A hard rock 
beat belied the tones of the orches¬ 
tral instruments. Electric guitars 
and bass throbbed as woodwinds and 
lighter strings wove a gossamer pat¬ 
tern on which the lyrics rode. Pat's 
violins echoed Shane's voice—the 
strident tones of political statement 
or the frolic of unicorns' magic. 
They brought the house down that 
night, playing everything from soft 
ballads to rousing dance numbers that 
had the floor shaking in time to their 
beat. 

As the band came out for a second 
encore, Shane went to his microphone 
and said, "We'd like to dedicate this 
next song to some new friends who 
traveled in from New Jersey to be with 
us tonight. It's a new song we just 
learned, so bear with us if it's a bit 
on the raw side." With that, he 
picked up the mandolin that had sat 
all night on top of the piano, and 
began to play a delicate strain that 
was picked up by the others. As the 
music built in both speed and intens¬ 
ity, Shane and Maire sang Rejoice's 
lyrics to a slightly more structured 
version of the melody they'd all dab¬ 
bled in that afternoon. The crowd 
left humming the song and wondering 
aloud why they'd never heard it on the 
radio. 

On the way back to New Brunswick, 
members of the Dragon's Teeth crew 
rode on the Team Banzai bus, and vice 
versa. On the black and gold bus, 
Reno and Pecos talked excitedly with 
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Patrick and Maire about the possibil¬ 
ity of not only trying violin with the 
Cavaliers, but harp and bells, as 
well. Even the walking blond mouth 
had to admit that it was not only 
possible, but desirable, to cross rock 
music with 'traditional' instruments. 
Meanwhile, on the green bus with the 
cartoon of Saint George in the window, 
D.J. huddled with Feargal and Cathal, 
catching up on the latest Irish bands 
and who was doing what, while Shane 
and Buckaroo earnestly discussed the 
Troubles in Northern Ireland. And 
everyone was looking forward to the 
Hong Kong Cavalier's open jam session, 
suddenly scheduled for Tuesday, after 
a barbecue dinner. 


Friday morning came all too 
quickly. The many hours of music and 
conversation seemed all too short, 
especially to Rejoice and Patrick, who 
had had precious little time to catch 
up on mutual friends and the new turns 
in each of their lives. 

"The more I see of this place, 
the more amazing it seems," Patrick 
marveled. "They've got everyone doing 
nineteen things at once, and yet 
everyone is so incredibly calm and 
organized." 

Rejoice smiled. His feet dangled 
over the edge on Patrick's bed as he 
watched his friend pack his bag. 
"They encourage you to do as much as 
you can—no, as much as you want to 
do, in as many fields as you like, so 
long as you accomplish something. You 
know how they say that in New Music 
you can talk about any subject and use 
any kind of sound to make your state¬ 
ment? Well, this place really runs on 
New Expressionism—you can make your 
statement in any combination of sci¬ 
ences or arts. All they ask is that 


you be willing to share your knowledge 
and skills with others and lend your 
talents to the common cause when 
necessary." 

Patrick shook his head. "Can you 
just hear what the Deans at Trinity 
would say if they knew that their boy 
genius was spending half his time in 
physical training and playing in a 
rock band, instead of full-time re¬ 
search and teaching?" Years of 
friendship and pubcrawling gave Re- 
joice's one-time classmate the right 
to tease the class valedictorian. 

"Hey, they didn't approve of my 
getting married either. Worried that 
I'd get home-bound and not want to go 
off on field studies any more." Re¬ 
joice laughed and spread his arms wide 
as if to say 'just look around.' "You 
notice how home-bound I got." 

Patrick laughed with him. His 
own music professors had been suitably 
horrified to discover that their 
classically trained violinist was more 
interested in making new sounds than 
playing old ones. "I'm glad you 
wandered far enough to find this 
place. For myself, I'm happy to be 
able to wander in music. . ." 

"Playing everything with as many 
different people as possible," Rejoice 
finished for him. "But I need to 
stretch in places I'd never be allowed 
to back home." 

"Somehow I think Buckaroo Banzai 
had people like you in mind when he 
set up this place." Patrick snapped 
the suitcase lid shut. "Remember 
Voltaire?" 

Rejoice thought a moment, then 
nodded. "You're right. He's right. 
'All is for the best, in the best of 
all possible worlds.'" 
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Candle Burning 

by Denise Tathwell 
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Reno was frustrated. This usu¬ 
ally patient man was becoming 
increasingly impatient as the st 
hours dragged by. He glanced £ ( 
at his watch for the hun- / \ 

dredth time, painfully not- f\ 
ing that only minutes had 
passed. Gone was his 
ability to concentrate. 

Pushing himself away from 
his desk, he started to 
wander the halls of the 
Institute. 

His travels brought him to 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Johnson was 
quietly sipping her tea. Although it 
was almost noon, the day had just 
begun for the Institute's archivist. 

Mrs. Johnson looked up from the 
paper as Reno meandered toward the 
coffee pot. "Morning, Reno," she said 
brightly. 



"Yeah," Reno replied as he 
attempted once again to pour the 
coffee. "Guess I'm a little 
preoccupied this morning." 

"Would it have any¬ 
thing to do with the re¬ 
turn of the Calypso team?" 
Mrs. Johnson asked, know¬ 
ing full well it did. 
Reno's attachment to Pecos, 
one of the Calypso party, 
was common knowledge. "Well, 
cheer up, Reno, she'll be home 
soon." 

"Yeah, I know," Reno re¬ 
plied while pulling up a chair. "I 
can't help feeling like something else 
is going to happen. Something that 
will prevent them arriving safe and 
sound." 

"Like what?" 



"Morning," Reno replied with less 
enthusiasm. Grabbing a clean coffee 
cup, he began to pour the scalding 
liquid. Unfortunately, the coffee 
missed its mark, burning Reno's hand. 
"Damn!" he groaned as he started run¬ 
ning cold water over the burn. 

"You okay?" Mrs. Johnson asked. 


"Don't know exactly." Reno took 
another sip of coffee, then deliber¬ 
ately changed the subject. "Has Penny 
called from Wyoming yet?" 

Mrs. Johnson nodded. "Early this 
morning. Big Norse said she sounded 
good, sends her love. Hope she finds 
what she's looking for." Penny Priddy 
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had left the Institute for her home in 
Wyoming. She said it was something 
she felt compelled to do, and Buckaroo 
had hesitantly agreed. The tiny scars 
found behind her ears were still a 
mystery, but life was full of mys¬ 
teries . 

"By the way," Mrs. Johnson con¬ 
tinued, "Rawhide was looking for you. 
Have you seen him lately?" 

"Not this morning. Last night he 
and Buckaroo were having a 'discus¬ 
sion' concerning the trip up north. 
If Rawhide's still here, I guess Buck¬ 
aroo won." 

Mrs. Johnson shook her head. 
"Rawhide wanted to go to the Blue 
Blaze assembly in Boston?" Reno 
nodded. "My God, it's only been a 
couple of days since his. . .since he 
returned to us." 

"He kept insisting he was well 
enough to go along and Buckaroo was 
just as adamant that he was not." 

Reno was about to continue the 
conversation when he heard a commotion 
from the direction of the garage. He 
was about to investigate when Perfect 
Tommy walked in. "Buckaroo's cat is 
having kittens," he complained, "in 
the Jet Car!" 

"Literally or figuratively?" Reno 
asked, trying not to laugh. 

Tommy glanced back at him, an¬ 
noyed. "Come on, you guys, this is 
serious," the youngest member of the 
Cavaliers stuttered, on the edge of 
nervousness. "Would you at least come 
and help me. . .uh, help me--"' 

"Help you do what, Tommy?" Reno 
prompted. "Buckaroo's cat doesn't 
need any help." Reno could see that 
his friend was at a loss for words and 
action. Taking pity on Perfect Tommy, 
he got up and moved toward the door. 
"Come on, let's see what we can do." 


"Maybe I should have asked New 
Jersey," Tommy muttered as he followed 
Reno through the kitchen door. 


Meanwhile on the other side of 
the world, the evil Hanoi Xan plotted 
his next scheme. The failure of Dr. 
Emilio Lizardo had sent him into fits 
of rage, but that was history now. 
Now he felt assured that his enemy, 
the great Buckaroo Banzai, would soon 
be pulled down to join his long-dead 
parents. It was just a matter of 
t ime. 

"My Lord." Xan glanced down at 
the individual that groveled at his 
feet. "My Lord, the death dwarves 
have returned. What is your will?" 

Xan grinned his maniacal grin, 
pointing a grimy finger at his ser¬ 
vant. "Erase their memories and dis¬ 
pose of them as you will." 

"Yes, my Lord. Success to your 
magnificent plan and to the destruc¬ 
tion of Buckaroo Banzai." Lo Pep 
raised his eyes toward his leader. 
Xan motioned him to stand. 

"It had better succeed, Pep, for 
I am holding you responsible." 

Lo Pep shuddered slightly but 
held his ground. "All is proceeding 
as expected, my Lord. The Calypso 
team is returning to the Banzai Insti¬ 
tute as we speak. They will serve us 
well. I vow my life to you and to the 
completion of your plan." 

"Yes, I know." Xan's inch-long 
fingernails tapped on his throne. 
"The destruction of my arch-enemy—and 
all he treasures." Xan started to 
laugh as he pictured the destruction 
of what he hated most. The laughter 
grew in volume and echoed throughout 
the cave. The vibrations of pure 
evil. 
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The day continued at a normal 
pace, and soon the bus arrived carry¬ 
ing Pecos and the Calypso team. Reno 
was hesitant at first, but once he saw 
his friends, all anxiety seemed to 
melt away. 

Pecos approached him quickly. 
Her blond hair, lightened by the sun 
and dried by the harsh sea wind, moved 
in disarray as she ran. She hugged 
Reno with enthusiasm, only pulling 
away when she spied his injured arm. 
"What happened to you?" she chall¬ 
enged . 

Reno just smiled and attempted 
levity. "I got in the way of one of 
Buckaroo's swords." 

"Sure you did," Pecos fired back. 
"Buckaroo wouldn't be that careless." 

"You're right," Reno replied hon¬ 
estly. "Look, we'll have a lot of 
time for question-and-answer. Right 
now I just want to be near you." An 
unusually long pause hung in the air. 
"Okay?" 

Pecos smiled. "Okay. Didn't 
mean to sound so harsh. We've all 
been under a lot of tension lately. 
Hard to believe we made it home." She 
looked up to see individuals welcoming 
the travelers back to the Institute. 
She had dreamt of scenes like this 
during the worst of her captivity, 
what she could remember, that is. She 
scanned the crowd to locate familiar 
faces. "Where's Buckaroo?" 

"Away on business," Reno an¬ 
swered. "He'll be back this evening. 
He did want to be here, but, you know 
Buckaroo, duty before pleasure." 

"Yeah, I know." Her expression 
clouded briefly to a somber, pensive 
mood. It lifted quickly as she looked 
up at Reno. "I missed everyone, but 
especially you, Reno." She hugged him 
again, more gently this time. 

She brightened immediately as she 
spied Rawhide and a tall stranger who 


followed him closely. Pecos turned to 
face her long-time companion. "Liood 
to see you, Cowboy. Who's your 
friend?" 

Rawhide tipped his hat slightly, 
then turned to New Jersey. "Pecos, 
this is our newest recruit, Dr. Sidney 
Zwibel." 

"New Jersey to my friends," the 
doctor added. 

"Nice to meet you, New Jersey," 
Pecos said warmly, shaking his hand 
with a firm grasp. "Welcome aboard to 
this eclectic society." 

New Jersey smiled shyly. How 
could he have mistaken anyone else for 
Pecos? This woman, although known to 
him only through stories, was proving 
true to image. She had been described 
as a hard-driving, hard-pushing, bril¬ 
liant member of the Hong Kong Cava¬ 
liers. A fast and true friend, or, if 
crossed, a formidable enemy. 

Pecos eyed Rawhide more closely. 
"God, what happened while I was gone? 
Reno's arm, and you look pale as a 
ghost, Rawhide. Is it my imagination, 
or has some cosmic force descended 
while I was fishing?" 

Without either letting on how 
close she was or answering her ques¬ 
tions, Reno suggested they all move 
inside and start the debriefing proce¬ 
dure. Pecos reluctantly agreed, ad¬ 
mitting how tired she was and anxious 
to get the paperwork out of the way. 
However, she demanded to know what had 
happened in her absence at the earli¬ 
est opportunity. Reno agreed and, 
taking her hand, escorted her into the 
safe confines of their home. 


Evening was melting into night as 
the stars pierced the sky. A cool 
breeze rustled the flowers and bushes 
which surrounded the back porch. A 
lone figure sat quietly, hunched low 
as if in meditation. The only hint of 
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identity was a cowboy hat, pushed 
forward to obscure the features. Oc¬ 
casionally the silence was disturbed 
by music coming from the rehearsal 
studio or laughter from people inside. 
Neither prompted this individual to 
move or join in on the activities. He 
was content to keep still and absorb 
the peacefulness surrounding him. 

"Hey, Rawhide, nice night, huh?" 
Reno had emerged from the house, not 
expecting to find anyone, but pleased 
to see his friend. 

Rawhide straightened, pushing his 
hat away from his face. His pensive 
mood was reflected in his expression. 

"Yeah, Reno, nice," he answered 
quietly. 

Reno approached slowly. "Listen, 
I'm sorry for busting in on you. If 
you'd like to be alone, I'll 
just. . ." 

"No, Reno, pull up a chair and 
sit down. Just enjoying the sunset." 

Reno obliged, sitting beside his 
friend. Another outburst of laughter 
emerged from the music studio. 

"Sounds like they're having a 
good time," Rawhide commented as he 
shifted his weight, stretching out his 
long legs. 

"Yeah. Perfect Tommy decided to 
have an impromptu jam session, with a 
musician of one. No wonder they're 
laughing." Reno chuckled softly. 

"Tommy's a good kid," Rawhide 
responded, cutting Reno's laughter. 

"Sure he is, just a little crazy 
at times." 

"So are we all," Rawhide an¬ 
swered. 

"True." Reno realized that his 
friend wasn't in the mood to joke. He 
decided to meet the situation head on. 


"Listen, Rawhide, if there's something 
bothering you, something you'd like to 
get off your chest. . .maybe you'd 
feel better talking about it. Maybe 
it'll help." 

Rawhide didn't answer immedi¬ 
ately. Reno tried to gauge his ex¬ 
pression but the encroaching night 
made that difficult. Finally Rawhide 
spoke. "Ever notice how quiet it gets 
at sunset?" 

Reno paused, wondering what Raw- 
hide was really trying to say. "Can't 
say I've given it much thought." 

"I hadn't either, 'til now. We 
take so much for granted." Rawhide 
spoke softly, almost to himself. 

Reno agreed but remained silent, 
hoping his friend would continue to 
talk. Buckaroo had warned everyone 
that this would be a tough time for 
Rawhide. The cowboy's resurrection 
from cryogenic death had left him 
physically healthy--but the mind was a 
more fragile object. Rawhide was 
tough as a mule, though, and would 
pull through. 

"Well," Rawhide continued, push¬ 
ing himself forward in the chair, 
"think I'll go find Buckaroo, discuss 
tomorrow's schedule." 

As if on cue, Buckaroo Banzai 
emerged from the back door. "Speak of 
the devil," Reno offered. 

"Hi, guys. Feel like a little 
music? I think Tommy could use the 
support." Buckaroo was himself re¬ 
laxed, composed, smiling as he greeted 
his friends. 

"Why not," Rawhide answered. 
"Yeah, sounds good." 

"Great!" Buckaroo grinned, pat¬ 
ting Rawhide on the shoulder. 

Reno had to smile. "Let's rock 
'n' roll!" 
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Morning broke with a spectacular 
sunrise. A gentle rain had cleared 
the air and every bird within a mile 
of the Institute issued in the new 
day. Even if one had wanted to sleep 
in, the sunshine pried through closed 
blinds and encouraged activity. 

Perfect Tommy was doing his best 
to ignore the birds, the sunshine and 
the knowledge that it was time to get 
up. Grabbing a pillow, he covered his 
eyes, hoping the darkness would lull 
him back to sleep. That took care of 
the brightness, but what about those 
damn birds! Birds made him think 
about cats. Cats made him think of 
kittens and kittens made him think 
. . .MEOW. No, this couldn’t be hap¬ 
pening. Peeking around the pillow, he 
saw Buckaroo's cat, infant kitten in 
tow. 

He was tempted to throw both 
mother and baby off the bed, but the 
sight was too compelling even for 
Perfect Tommy. Tenderly he reached 
forward, retrieving the protesting 
kitten and bringing it close. Mama 
cat, apparently satisfied with her 
baby's safety, turned and left the 
room, presumably to retrieve the rest 
of her litter. 'So much for sleeping 
in,' Tommy mused as he crawled out of 
bed. 

The table was a hub of activity. 
Reno, Rawhide, New Jersey and Buckaroo 
Banzai sat eating breakfast and di¬ 
gesting a number of different news¬ 
papers from around the world. It was 
tradition for all to gather at break¬ 
fast to discuss the day's planned 
activities. Reno had just arrived and 
started with The New York Times. 

A comfortable silence stretched 
around the table until Reno turned to 
page two. There in the bottom right 
corner was a heading that read: 'Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Resigns.' Reno 
chuckled softly. "Hey, did you see 
this about our friend John?" 

"Which one?" New Jersey ques¬ 
tioned between bites of Rice Krispies. 


"Our former Secretary of Defense. 
Seems he requested an extended leave 
of absence," Reno answered while he 
poured himself a cup of coffee. "It's 
nice to wake up to good news once in a 
while." Reno glanced at Buckaroo, who 
wasn't sharing in the levity of the 
moment. His face was drawn, his ex¬ 
pression grim. 

Reno observed that Buckaroo was 
reading a newspaper from the Philip¬ 
pines. ‘The Philippine Islands were 
close to Sabah, located at the nor¬ 
thern tip of Borneo. Sabah, where his 
great enemy ruled. The enemy who had 
vowed to kill him. 

Dr. Banzai cleared his throat and 
folded the paper shut. "It was just a 
matter of time before he plotted his 
next dastardly deed." 

New Jersey reached for the paper 
but discovered it was written in an 
Indonesian language, one Sidney Zwibel 
had not yet mastered. "Who?" New 
Jersey questioned. 

"Hanoi Xan," Rawhide put in. 
"The boss of the World Crime League." 

New Jersey, who was new to Team 
Banzai, frowned at his own ignorance. 
"You mean the guy in the comic books? 
He's real?" 

"He's real all right. We've got 
the scars to prove it." Rawhide 
shifted uncomfortably in his chair, 
remembering their last clash with Xan. 

"What does the paper say?" New 
Jersey leaned forward with anticipa¬ 
tion. 

Buckaroo quoted with picture- 
perfect memory. "Strange lights in 
the sky and violent atmospheric dis¬ 
turbances were reported in the moun¬ 
tains of Sabah. No explanations were 
given." 

"Couldn't that be an act of na¬ 
ture, thunder and lightning perhaps?" 
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Rawhide picked up the paper and 
paraphrased the article. "The atmos¬ 
pheric disturbances caused havoc with 
communications as far as China and the 
Soviet Union." He laid the paper back 
on the table. "I call that weird." 

"I call that trouble," Reno added 
as he poured himself another cup of 
coffee. 

"Perhaps," Buckaroo responded 
thoughtfully. "But, we have other 
things to talk about. Reno, how are 
the arrangements for next week's con¬ 
cert coming?" 

"No problems. I've been in con¬ 
tact with the organizers in Los An¬ 
geles. It's still a go." Reno spoke 
of a benefit concert scheduled in 
California to raise money for the 
starving people in third world coun¬ 
tries. The Hong Kong Cavaliers were 
among the celebrities planning to 
attend. It was also reported that 
international government figures had 
vowed to attend and show their in¬ 
terest. 

"Good, then we start rehearsals 
this afternoon, right?" 

"That's the plan. We're going to 
set up this morning, cook up some new 
stuff." Reno glanced around the 
table. "Where's Tommy? He's usually 
up by now. Guess he decided to sleep 
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"Guess again," Tommy answered as 
he entered the kitchen and walked 
toward the table. "Your cat, Buck¬ 
aroo, moonlights as an alarm clock!" 

"My cat, Tommy?" -Buckaroo 
smiled. "She's adopted you." 

"Yeah." Tommy reached across the 
table, grabbing the box of Rice Kris- 
pies in front of New Jersey. He 
elected to stand, balancing bowl and 
mi lk. 

"You going to join us?" Buckaroo 
questioned. 


Tommy shook his head. "This is 
take out," he responded between bites 
of cereal. "I'll meet you guys in the 
studio." With that he turned, break¬ 
fast in hand, and left the room. 

"Guess we'd better saddle up," 
Rawhide said as he downed the rest of 
his coffee. New Jersey followed suit, 
leaving Reno and Buckaroo alone. The 
silence stretched across the table 
until Buckaroo spoke. 

"Where's Pecos this morning?" 

"I don't know. She was up before 
dawn. She couldn't sleep, decided to 
go for a walk." Reno hadn't looked up 
at his friend and continued to gaze 
into his empty coffee cup. 

Buckaroo shifted in his chair. 
"Reno, it's none of my business, but, 
if you'd like to talk. . ." 

Reno looked up. "She's changed, 
Buckaroo." 

"Changed? How?" 

"I don't know. I mean, she's so 
distant, preoccupied." 

"Maybe you're not giving her a 
chance, Reno. She has been through an 
ordeal." 

"I know, but we've been through 
worse than this. No, something's 
definitely wrong." Reno finished 
talking and looked straight at his 
f riend. 

"Would you like me to speak to 
her? I really haven't had an oppor¬ 
tunity to welcome her home." 

Reno nodded. "Yeah, you've known 
her longer than I. Maybe she'll open 
up to you. God knows I've tried." 

"No problem," Buckaroo answered. 
He stood and started to clear away the 
breakfast dishes. 
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"Thanks," Reno replied, pushing 
himself away from the table. "Well, 
gotta go. See you this afternoon 
then." 

"Right, I'll be there." Buckaroo 
continued with the dishes but his 
thoughts were a thousand miles away in 
the caves of Sabah. He could almost 
taste Xan's presence in the air around 
him. Something was about to happen; 
he could feel it. A cold chill ran 
down his back. The chill of death. 


The mornings usually teemed with 
activity at the Banzai Institute, and 
this morning was no different. Sev¬ 
eral field experiments were in prog¬ 
ress which included the testing of 
alternative food sources. Perfect 
Tommy's 'super melon' was still being 
tested in the Physics lab. Tommy was 
trying to create a thick-skinned 
watermelon that could be air-dropped 
into third world countries. The main 
problem now seemed to be how to ex¬ 
tract the food after the melon had 
been dropped.* 

Tommy, however, was not at the 
test site. He and the other Cavaliers 
were in the music studio, setting up 
for that afternoon's rehearsal. Raw- 
hide sat at his piano, working on a 
new selection slated to debut at next 
week's concert. Reno sat away from 
the others, quietly cleaning his sax 
and secretly missing Pecos. Something 
was wrong, but he need not worry. 
Buckaroo had the gift of being able to 
reach those he spoke to. If anyone 
could get through to Pecos, B. Banzai 
surely would. 

Buckaroo had no idea where Pecos 
had wandered. He had checked her 
room, the labs, and she was nowhere to 
be found. 

There was one last place to be 
explored. He left the confines of the 
house and started to walk the grounds 
surrounding the Institute. 


A subtle breeze caused the trees 
to sway and the sunlight to change 
patterns on the ground. Pecos had 
always enjoyed this area of the woods 
and it was here that he expected her 
to be. Buckaroo knew that people 
tended to seek the simple, the uncom¬ 
plicated when deeply troubled. 

Buckaroo's suspicions proved 
true, for under a tall oak stood a 
lone figure. Her back toward him, she 
gazed skyward as if asking questions 
of this aged monolith. Buckaroo ap¬ 
proached but she seemed not to notice 
his presence. He remained silent for 
a few moments before breaking the 
spell. 

"If this great oak could speak, 
what would it say?" Buckaroo asked as 
Pecos slowly turned to face her men¬ 
tor. "That it has seen a hundred 
seasons come and go. That many other 
beings have rested beneath its 
branches. It might also tell us that 
our span on this planet is short, so 
we should grab each precious moment." 
Banzai continued to walk closer to 
Pecos, noticing her eyes were red, 
rimmed with tears. "A life too short 
to be cluttered by despair." He 
reached toward her arms, now crossed 
protectively in front of her body. 
"Let me help," he said quietly. 

Pecos stood silently a few mo¬ 
ments before accepting the shelter of 
her friend's understanding. She 
hugged him gently, surrendering to 
another's strength. Finally she 
spoke. "God, I missed you. The whole 
time we were held captive, I thought 
of you and the others. Death didn't 
frighten me as much as the thought of 
never seeing you again." 

Buckaroo continued to hold her. 
"Sometimes we don't realize how for¬ 
tunate we are until things are taken 
away. We are fortunate to have each 
other." 

Pecos lifted her head and smiled 
through tears. "You're right. I 
don't know why I'm acting like this. 
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It's not like me, you know." 

"Come on," Buckaroo answered. 
"Let's walk." 

They started to walk with no 
particular destination in mind. 
Clusters of butterflies darted along 
the path as the bright sunshine warmed 
the air. Pecos spoke first. "Why do 
I feel this way, Buckaroo? So lost, 
and, I don't know, confused." 

"I think it's only natural to be 
somewhat disoriented after a crisis." 

"Yes, but I've been through worse 
spots before. I can't even remember 
walking out here this morning." Pecos 
struggled, truly disturbed by the 
emotions she was having. The constant 
pounding in the front of her head 
didn't help either. 

"You're being too hard on your¬ 
self, Pecos. Relax and unwind for a 
day or so. If you're still feeling 
troubled then, perhaps we can do some¬ 
thing else. You and Reno could get 
away for a day, if you'd like." 

"Reno." She took a deep breath. 
"I was pretty cold with him last 
night. He was so—understanding." 

"Reno loves you very much, Pecos. 
He's concerned," Buckaroo stated as 
they approached the back of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

"I know, and I love him too. 
Guess I should find him, let him know 
I'm all right." 

"Are you? All right, I mean?" 
Buckaroo stopped walking and- looked at 
her intently. 

"Yes," she said with conviction. 
"I'm fine, better. Thanks." 

A half-smile played on Buckaroo's 
lips. "Anytime. Listen, the guys are 
waiting for me at the studio. Why 
don't you come along? Grab your har¬ 
monica and join in." 


"Sounds great! I'll meet you 
there." Pecos smiled as she spoke. 
She could see the recording studio 
from where they stood, music already 
coming from inside. It felt like 
home. 

Suddenly, a thunderous roar 
ripped the air as she saw the studio 
flash red. Flames sprang up as fire 
from the explosion danced on the 
damaged buildings. She began to run 
toward the blaze but all seemed to be 
moving in slow motion. She saw Buck¬ 
aroo running toward the studio but 
refused to believe this was really 
happening. Her friends were behind 
that wall of flames. 


The first thing Rawhide became 
aware of was smoke. Thick smoke which 
hurt his lungs and caused his eyes to 
tear. Then he felt someone shake him, 
challenging his reality. It was Per¬ 
fect Tommy. His face was streaked 
with black, his voice hoarse. "Raw- 
hide, you okay?" 

"Okay, Tommy." Rawhide was sur¬ 
prised his searing lungs allowed him 
to speak. "How's everybody else?" 

Rawhide and Tommy moved quickly 
around the damaged room, locating an 
undamaged Billy. "Where's Reno?" 
Tommy asked as he frantically scanned 
the area. 

They moved to where Reno had been 
sitting, away from the others, and, it 
appeared, closer to the explosion. 
They found him in a pile of rubble. 
Rawhide bent low and felt for a pulse. 
"He's alive. Go get help." 

Billy left quickly but help was 
already on the way. As luck would 
have it, several interns had been 
close by and now were battling the 
flames. Soon the black smoke turned 
to white. 

"We've got to get him out of 
here," Tommy declared as he began to 
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lift away debris from Reno's body. 

"No, we don't move him unless we 
have to. Let's wait for Buckaroo." 

"I'm here," Buckaroo answered, 
appearing as if by magic. He leaned 
down and began to examine Reno. With¬ 
out looking up from his task, he 
spoke. "You guys okay? Anybody else 
hurt?" 

"We're okay. Billy's gone for 
help," Rawhide replied. 

"How is he?" Tommy asked impa¬ 
tiently. Seeing Reno laying so 
deathly still brought back memories of 
just a few days past. The waxen image 
of Rawhide still burned in his brain. 

"I think he'll be okay, but we've 
got to get him out of here," Buckaroo 
replied as he noticed several others 
enter the open doorway. One of those 
individuals was New Jersey. "Sidney, 
good. I'm going to need your help." 

Dr. Sidney Zwibel quickly moved 
toward the group. The two physicians 
moved swiftly but efficiently, stabil¬ 
izing Reno before they moved him to 
the infirmary. 

All this time Pecos stood in mute 
horror as she watched the scenes be¬ 
fore her. She felt as if she was 
sleepwalking through someone else's 
nightmare. But this wasn't a dream. 
How could this have happened? 

The corridor outside the infirm¬ 
ary was crowded with concerned on¬ 
lookers. Inside, Buckaroo and New 
Jersey still worked on the injured 
Reno. Rawhide sat quietly next to 
Pecos while Tommy paced nervously in 
front of them. The youngest member of 
the Cavaliers wasn't one who liked 
being left on the sidelines. 

"What's taking so long?" Tommy 
demanded as he looked through the 
small windows separating the two 
rooms. 


"Relax. Reno's in the best 
hands," Rawhide answered confidently, 
taking one of Pecos' clenched fists. 
"He'll be all right." 

Pecos attempted to smile but was 
distracted when Buckaroo and New Jer¬ 
sey walked through the door. Immedi¬ 
ately on her feet, she lacked the 
courage to speak. 

Buckaroo smiled wearily. "He's 
okay. A' nasty concussion, few broken 
ribs, but he'll live." 

"I want to see him." Pecos moved 
past Rawhide to Buckaroo. 

"He's unconscious, Pecos," New 
Jersey offered, realizing it would 
make little difference. 

"I don't care, I want to be with 

him." 

"All right. Jersey, would you 
take her in? I’ve got some things to 
do." B. Banzai was already concen¬ 
trating on the next problem, his ex¬ 
pression grim. 

Pecos quickly left the group, 
allowing Buckaroo to speak freely. 
"All right. What happened?" 

"Damned if we know, Buckaroo," 
Tommy said. "One minute we were jam¬ 
ming, and the next—bang!" 

"Let's go outside, see if we can 
dig up anything," Buckaroo replied. 
"Tommy, go find A1 and tell him to 
meet us at the studio. If it was a 
bomb and not something internal, he'll 
know." 

Tommy moved off quickly, leaving 
B. Banzai and Rawhide alone. Buck- 
aroo's long-time friend read his 
chief's mind. "Hanoi Xan?" 

"Who else?" Buckaroo answered. 
"Let's go." 
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At the studio it was quickly 
ascertained that the explosion was 
caused by a crude incendiary device. 
Pieces of a homemade bomb were found, 
causing Buckaroo to put the Institute 
on alert. The clean-up procedures 
were well supervised, freeing Buckaroo 
to return to the infirmary to check on 
his friend. 

Upon entering the medical area he 
observed Pecos, sitting beside Reno's 
bed. Her posture was a study in ten¬ 
sion as she leaned forward, her back 
to the door. Silently he approached 
the bed and laid his hands on her 
shoulders. 

She jumped slightly, then turned 
to face the intruder. "Buckaroo, you 
startled me." 

"Sorry," Banzai replied gently. 
"How's he doing?" 

Pecos turned her attention back 
to the bed. "He woke up once, smiled 
and asked if 1^ was okay. Me! Can you 
believe it?" 

Buckaroo smiled slightly. 
"Yeah." A moment's pause. "Are you?" 

"I'm fine, now that I know Reno's 
okay." She straightened, rubbing her 
temples in hopes of easing her con¬ 
stant headache. 

The action did not go unnoticed, 
and Buckaroo reached forward to re¬ 
strain her hands. "Lean back a min¬ 
ute. Close your eyes." She complied 
while Buckaroo skillfully placed his 
fingers to key pressure points on her 
skull. Pecos could feel the pain 
ebbing and the tension leave her body. 
"Better?" Buckaroo asked after several 
minutes. 

Pecos continued to relax, not 
opening her eyes. "Uh-huh," she whis¬ 
pered. 

"Come on. I want you to go lie 
down. Reno wouldn't want you to sit 
herd worrying," Buckaroo urged. 


Pecos reached up, taking hold of 
her friend's hands. "You're right and 
I am tired." She turned her attention 
back to Reno. "How long will he be 
laid up here?" 

"If I know Reno, not long 
enough." Buckaroo moved to stand 
close to the bed. 

Pecos stood, stretching slightly. 
"He'll stay here as long as he has to, 
even if I have to sit on him." 

Buckaroo smiled. "That I'd like 
to see." Pecos returned his smile, 
then, turning, kissed Reno gently, 
feeling at peace once again. Maybe 
things were back to normal. 


The hour was late. Subtle signs 
of fatigue were showing in each of the 
individuals who sat around the table. 
Dinner had been simple due to the 
crisis and everyone's lack of appe¬ 
tite. The pieces of the puzzle had 
been well debated but a mystery still 
persisted. Who had planted the bomb 
and for what ultimate purpose? 

Buckaroo leaned back in his chair 
and observed his friends. Perfect 
Tommy was reluctantly babysitting the 
kittens, who seemed quite content to 
sleep in his lap. Mrs. Johnson and 
New Jersey talked quietly while Raw- 
hide cleared the table. They were all 
awaiting a group of new interns, one 
of whom had been on early security 
duty. He may have seen someone or 
might be able to shed new light on 
activities in the pre-dawn hours. 

"Mrs. Johnson." Buckaroo leaned 
toward the table and poured himself a 
cup of tea. "Did you take Pecos some 
dinner?" 

"Yeah, but she didn't answer when 
I knocked. Guess she was still sleep¬ 
ing," the Institute's archivist re¬ 
plied. "I left the tray outside her 
door." 
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"She was pretty wiped out between 
one thing and another. I’ll check on 
her later." Banzai glanced up to see 
several young men and women enter the 
kitchen. He recognized each by name, 
remembering that they had just arrived 
a few days earlier. They had been out 
in the field all day long and looked 
exhausted. 

"You wanted to see us, Buckaroo?" 
A young blond-haired lad by the name 
of David spoke first. 

"Yes. Were any of you on duty 
this morning in the area of the re¬ 
cording studio?" 

"I was," came a response toward 
the back of the group. The intern 
approached the table with slight ner¬ 
vousness . 

"Kevin, isn't it?" Buckaroo 
asked, not really needing confirma¬ 
tion. "Did you see anyone or anything 
unusual this morning?" 

"No," the boy answered slowly, 
thoughtfully, looking down as if the 
answer was written on the floor. 
"Wait a minute." He started again, 
this time looking straight at his 
leader. "I did see someone walking 
around the studio about 4:30. I 
didn't think it strange though--a lot 
of us were up." 

"Can you describe him?" New Jer¬ 
sey asked, impatient for any new 
clues. 

"Her. It was a woman. She was 
thin, about 5'4", blond hair. She was 
just walking, but didn't acknowledge 
me when I wished her good morning." 

"Was she doing anything besides 
walking? Did you notice any other 
activity?" Buckaroo kept his voice 
calm despite his racing heartbeat. 

"I just saw her for a few min¬ 
utes. I had no idea how long she'd 
been there. At the time it didn't 
bear reporting. Perhaps I should 


have." The young man dropped his 
stare, realizing he may have seen 
something important and did not react. 

"No," Buckaroo replied. "You had 
no reason for suspicion. Thank you, 
Kevin, you've been a great help." 

The boy nodded, turned and joined 
his comrades as they retreated from 
the kitchen. 

"Wdll, at least we have something 
new to go on." New Jersey spoke 
first. 

"Yes," Buckaroo responded slowly, 
looking around the table. "I think we 
all know who that description fits." 

"Pecos wouldn't do such a thing," 
Mrs. Johnson challenged. "You've 
known her longer than all of us, Buck¬ 
aroo. She isn't capable of that type 
of violence. Violence against her 
family, and Reno." 

"No, I agree with you, Mrs. John¬ 
son. She isn't capable, but perhaps 
she isn't responsible for her own 
actions. Maybe someone else is con¬ 
trolling her." 

"What?" New Jersey asked. "You 
mean she's been brainwashed or some¬ 
thing?" 

"Or something," Buckaroo added 
softly. It all began to fit into 
place. The headaches, the erratic 
behavior. Her memory loss this morn¬ 
ing. He stood with one quick motion. 
"I'm going to check on her, see if we 
can get to the bottom of this. Raw- 
hide, would you come with me, please?" 

Rawhide nodded, silently joining 
Buckaroo as they moved to the upper 
level of the Institute. 


The dinner tray Mrs. Johnson had 
left still sat outside the door. 
Buckaroo knocked several times, with 
increasing urgency. "Pecos? Open the 
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door, please. I'd like to speak to 
you. 11 

The only answer was silence, so 
Buckaroo tried the door. It was un¬ 
locked. Slowly, he opened the door, 
only to be greeted by an empty room. 
A single candle flickered on the wind¬ 
owsill, casting shadows throughout the 
room. It was a haunting sight. 

Buckaroo and Rawhide entered, 
moving slowly as they neared the bed. 
Several items of clothing lay haphaz¬ 
ardly across the bed along with Pecos' 
travel bag. It looked as if she was 
unpacking or perhaps packing when she 
left the room. 

The candle flickered low in its 
container as it neared the end of its 
life. It was a tradition of the 
couple to leave a candle burning in 
the window when one of them was ab¬ 
sent . 

Rawhide caught a reflection of 
something bright on the bed and 
reached out toward it. What he saw 
caused a confused rush of emotions. 
"Why would she want to make a bomb to 
destroy all she loves?" he whispered. 

"I don't think she's respon¬ 
sible," Buckaroo answered, half to 
himself, as he glanced around the 
room. There, next to a picture of 
Reno and Pecos, was a note. It was 
addressed to Reno, but Banzai felt the 
situation was urgent enough to breach 
privacy. He dialed up the lights and 
read aloud the note. 

"My darling Reno. I cannot be¬ 
lieve what is happening to me.. I have 
been made to do a terrible thing 
against my will. I cannot remain here 
to endanger lives further. I feel 
driven to leave and cannot explain the 
reason. Just know that I would rather 
die than to hurt you, or the others. 

"Why do I feel close to Peggy at 
this moment? Is it impending death or 
something else? All I know, my love, 


is that I cannot go on like this. I 
must leave. Stay safe. Love, Pecos." 

Banzai dropped his gaze from the 
letter and stared out into the cold 
blackness of night. The white smoke 
from the now-extinct candle danced on 
the windowsill like a ghost. 

Rawhide's voice broke the spell. 
"I'll have Security comb the grounds. 
Where do you think she'll go?" 

Buckaroo carefully folded the 
note, his eyes falling once again to 
the picture of Reno and Pecos at the 
bedside. "Wherever her destination, 
she won't be alone. This is the work 
of Hanoi Xan. I feel it." 

"Then we've got to find her. The 
thought of what that madman might do 
to her. . ." Rawhide's mind conjured 
up the images of death and torture 
that followed the shadow of Buckaroo's 
great enemy. A more evil individual 
in this universe did not exist. 

"We'll find her, all right. I 
just hope it isn't too late." Banzai 
shut off the lights and they left the 
darkened, silent room. 


Pecos continued her steady pace 
down the darkened highway. The stars 
and a half moon were her only light, 
and she failed to feel the cold wind 
that rustled the trees. She was numb 
to everything around her. The per¬ 
sistent headache and the knowledge 
that she was out of control drove her 
forward. 

Deep down inside she knew this 
was all wrong. When she discovered 
the explosive devices, she should have 
gone directly to Buckaroo. She knew 
she had rigged the explosion, yet, 
until now, had no recollection. It 
was only now that the evidence was 
available that a strange dream-like 
memory began to surface. The thought 
made her quicken her pace. 
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Behind her, the sound of a car 
approaching caused her stride to 
falter. Bright headlights illuminated 
the road as the car passed and made 
the curve. She thought little of the 
vehicle until she rounded the curve 
and noticed the car had stopped. 

The auto had come to rest in the 
middle of the road and a black-robed 
figure stood by an open door. It 
motioned her forward, the clothing 
obscuring all features. Pecos knew 
that it was wrong to approach, yet she 
felt driven, compelled to enter. Her 
legs began to move as if being con¬ 
trolled by another. She climbed in 
the car, hearing the door slam, and 
darkness enveloped her body. 


"Gone! What do you mean, she's 
gone? What happened?" Reno's agi¬ 
tation was certainly expected but 
nevertheless painful to the bearer of 
bad news. 

Banzai sat next to Reno's sick¬ 
bed, attempting to calm his friend. 
"We have Security combing the area and 
Tommy put out the alert to all Blue 
Blaze Irregulars. We'll find her." 

Reno felt helpless, tied to his 
injuries and acknowledging the great 
danger to his fiancee. He attempted 
to rise only to be blocked by a wall 
of pain. Buckaroo didn't flinch, 
although he was tempted to put forward 
a restraining hand. 

"Why would she do something like 
this?" Reno said thoughtfully. Buck¬ 
aroo didn't reply, but Reno saw his 
jaw muscles tighten and knew he sus¬ 
pected something. "What?" he chal¬ 
lenged. "Tell me." 

"I don't have any proof, Reno, 
but I believe something happened 
aboard the Calypso. Something was 
done to Pecos and perhaps the others 
while the death dwarves held them 
cap tive." 


"You mean Hanoi Xan is involved?" 
Reno asked, not really needing an 
answer. 

Buckaroo nodded slowly. 

Reno lay quiet a moment, letting 
the information wash over his body. 
Then, with grim determination, he 
attempted to rise. "I've got to find 
her. If Xan has her, she's as good as 
dead." 

"Reno, you shouldn't get up." 
Buckaroo intercepted verbally, yet 
restrained any physical movement. 

Reno shot back angrily, "You're 
not my keeper, Buckaroo!" The effort 
exhausted him and he had no choice but 
to ease back down. 

"No one should be anyone's 
keeper, friend," Banzai responded with 
slow and soft words. 

Reno nodded, realizing his lim¬ 
ited capabilities. He sighed deeply. 
"All right. I'll stay here tonight, 
but I want to be kept posted." 

"It's a deal." Banzai now al¬ 
lowed himself to reach forward, rest¬ 
ing his hand on Reno's shoulder. "Try 
and get some rest." 

"Yeah, sure," Reno responded in a 
depressed tone. Despite his resis¬ 
tance, his eyes felt exceedingly heavy 
and begged to be closed. 

Buckaroo glanced down at his 
friend, feeling totally exhausted. He 
forced himself to stand, as he caught 
sight of New Jersey at the door. His 
colleague stood quietly, waiting for 
Buckaroo to join him. 

"Well?" Banzai asked when they 
were outside the room. "Anything?" 

"Nothing. Nothing at all, Buck¬ 
aroo. They all check out fine." 

"Did you use the CAT scan?" New 
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Jersey nodded. "And you found noth¬ 
ing? No foreign objects?" 

"Like I said, the other members 
of the Calypso team are clean. At 
least physically." 

Buckaroo rubbed his bloodshot 
eyes, tried to regain focus. "Then 
Pecos was the only target. And he has 
her." 

New Jersey remained silent. 
After receiving a detailed description 
of Hanoi Xan from Rawhide, little 
could be said to ease his friend's 
distress. 

"Come on," Buckaroo motioned. 
"Let's go check World Watch One, see 
if there's any new news. Then, I 
think we should all try and get some 
rest. I have a feeling sleep isn't 
going to get top priority in the next 
few days." 

New Jersey nodded, agreeing with 
his friend's plan. Come to think of 
it, he hadn't rested much since join¬ 
ing Team Banzai. A decision, however, 
that he did not regret. He hoped his 
feelings would not change in the days 
to come. 


No one slept well that night. 
Although the physical presence of 
Pecos was absent, her spirit moved in 
the minds of those who attempted 
sleep. Each Cavalier could reach back 
and conjure up scenes involving Hanoi 
Xan and his followers. It was the 
stuff of which nightmares were made. 

The morning sunlight was almost a 
relief as the night's tossing and 
turning ended. Sleepy individuals 
made their way downstairs, most still 
in robe and slippers. Buckaroo had 
anticipated early risers and had fresh 
coffee, tea, and blueberry muffins 
waiting. He himself had felt the need 
for a morning walk and was just re¬ 
turning as the others sat down. 


Buckaroo observed his friends as 
he shed his outer coat and approached 
the breakfast table. "Did anyone get 
any sleep?" 

"Some," Rawhide commented, sit¬ 
ting down next to Perfect Tommy. 

"A little," Tommy muttered, eyes 
still half shut. 

"Well," Banzai interjected, 
"maybe you can take a nap on the 
plane." 

All stopped what they were doing 
and turned a questioning stare at 
their chief. 

"Where are we going?" New Jersey 
inquired. 

"Los Angeles," Buckaroo answered 
as he pulled up a chair and sat down 
next to Rawhide. "If I'm right, and I 
believe I am, that's where we'll find 
Pecos." 

"Los Angeles? Why do you think 
she's there?" New Jersey asked. 

"I have. . .a feeling," Buckaroo 
said slowly, thoughtfully. "And, I 
know Hanoi Xan. He knows we are sche¬ 
duled for that benefit concert and you 
know how much he wants me dead. Where 
better than a confusing, noisy envir¬ 
onment surrounded with celebrities and 
government figures?" 

"Then why walk into a trap? If 
you think he's going to be there, why 
go at all?" New Jersey was becoming 
frustrated. 

"Because if I don't, we'll never 
see Pecos again. She's the key, the 
focal point. He knows I'll come be¬ 
cause of her." 

Mrs. Johnson, who almost never 
rose before noon, raised her eyes from 
her coffee cup and spoke. "What do 
you think happened to Pecos, Buckaroo? 
If it is Xan controlling her, how?" 
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"Remember Captain Happen at the 
seance for Peggy?" Banzai responded. 
All but New Jersey nodded. "Upon 
autopsy we found a control device that 
had been planted in his brain. I 
believe that is what happened to Pecos 
aboard the Calypso. She is not re¬ 
sponsible for her actions." 

"So, we go to Los Angeles and 
do—what?" Jersey asked. 

"Look for clues. Keep our ears 
and eyes open, rehearse," Buckaroo 
answered quietly. 

"What about a Blue Blaze Strike 
Team?" Tommy put forth, anxiously. 

"No, Tommy, not yet. Not 'til we 
have some hard facts." Banzai smiled 
at his friend's eagerness for action. 
"I've contacted the Jet Propulsion Lab 
concerning the use of their communica¬ 
tion system until World Watch One 
reaches the coast." He glanced around 
the table. "Any questions?" 

"Yeah, just one." All heads 
turned toward the door and the indiv¬ 
idual who spoke. "When do we leave?" 
Reno stepped closer to the table. 

"What are you doing out of bed?" 
Dr. Zwibel asked. 

"It's morning, isn't it? I'm not 
one for sleeping in," Reno calmly 
replied as he carefully sat down. 
"Would someone please pass the coffee 
pot?" 

Buckaroo reached forward, re¬ 
trieving a mug and filling it with 
java. He placed it in front of Reno, 
refusing to sanction his action but 
not denying his liberty. 

"How's your head?" Mrs. Johnson 
asked. 

"Well, I've felt better, but it's 
nothing I can't live with." Reno 
sipped the steaming liquid. He turned 
to Buckaroo. "What's the plan?" 


"We leave at noon. I've arranged 
extra storage for our gear." Buckaroo 
glanced around the table. "Any ques¬ 
tions?" 

No one replied until Tommy spoke. 
"California, here we come." 


The trip west and the days lead¬ 
ing up to the concert went smoothly, 
yielding no clues, however. Indeed, 
there was no evidence to support Buck- 
aroo's theory that Hanoi Xan lurked 
somewhere in the shadows. Bands ar¬ 
rived one by one as the stage was set 
for Friday's concert. 

Even though days were filled with 
rehearsals, there had been some time 
off. Perfect Tommy journeyed to Ana¬ 
heim and now proudly displayed his 
Mickey Mouse shirt. He had been seen 
that morning laying down plans to 
build a mini Space Mountain in back of 
the Institute. Buckaroo kept quiet, 
hoping Tommy would lose interest be¬ 
fore returning to New Jersey. 

The only one not taking time off 
to relax was Reno. Understandable, 
yes, nevertheless distressing to his 
friends. He would awaken, go for a 
walk around the hotel, and return 
depressed. There had been no trace of 
the individuals they hoped to find. 
It was becoming frustrating. Yet, 
what else could be done? 

Buckaroo gathered everyone into 
the living room off their suite. "All 
right," he started as soon as everyone 
was seated. "Is everything set for 
tomorrow? " 

Rawhide leaned back in his chair. 
"We'll have all entrances and exits 
watched closely. The L.A. chapter of 
the Blue Blazes will be out in force." 

Buckaroo nodded his approval, 
holding up his Go-Phone. "They did a 
little research back at the Institute 
and came up with something that might 
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help. Each of your Go-Phones has been 
modified to receive a certain high- 
frequency signal." 

"Signals from the implant?" Reno 
asked. 

Buckaroo nodded. "Professor Hi- 
kita discovered the frequencies from 
the device that was used on Captain 
Happen. It's a very specific range so 
there shouldn't be any false alarms." 
After a long pause, he asked, "Any 
questions?" There were none, so he 
continued. "One last thing. We all 
know what Xan is capable of. He may 
just want me, or, he may have plans to 
take a few others to kingdom come. 
Any details, anything that doesn't 
feel right, communicate with the rest 
of the group." 

The Cavaliers nodded their under¬ 
standing. "Okay, that's it. Let's 
all try and get a good night's sleep." 

The party was about to break up 
when there was a knock at the door. 
Rawhide answered the summons, return¬ 
ing with a parcel which he handed to 
its intended owner. "Special Deliv¬ 
ery, Buckaroo," Rawhide pronounced. 
"For your eyes only." 

Banzai accepted the business-size 
envelope, opening it with one quick 
motion. It was devoid of any written 
material; however, something defin¬ 
itely had been sent. Buckaroo in¬ 
verted the envelope, causing a small 
shiny object to fall into his palm. 
All eyes were on the mystery. Buck¬ 
aroo carefully lifted the object into 
view. A solitary gold heart dangled 
at the end of a delicate chain. 

No one spoke as Buckaroo glanced 
up from the golden charm, knowing who 
would claim it if she were here. He 
looked up to the agonized eyes of 
Reno. 

"I gave that to Pecos last year 
at Christmas," Reno remarked. "You 
were right, Buckaroo. She is here, 
somewhere." With grim determination 


he started toward the door. "I've got 
to find her!" 

Banzai maintained his position 
but called out to his friend. "Not 
tonight, Reno. You won't find her 
tonight." 

Reno turned from the door, anger 
accenting his words. "I'll search 
every corner of this city if I have 
to. " 

Buckaroo held his ground. 
"You've already done that without 
success. I promise you, we'll see 
Pecos tomorrow, one way or another." 
Reno didn't move. "Think, Reno. Xan 
won't let you spoil his party. Tomor¬ 
row. Tomorrow will come quickly 
enough." 

Reno continued to stare until he 
realized the truth in his leader's 
words. Patience was becoming more 
difficult to cultivate as the finale 
approached. All he felt was numb, 
drained. "You're right," he said 
quietly. "I'm sorry for losing my 
temper. It's just. . ." 

"Perfectly understandable, my 
friend. Come on, let's all hit the 
sack. Okay?" 

All nodded reluctantly as they 
retreated to their individual rooms. 


The day that all had been looking 
forward to, and dreading, arrived with 
a flurry of activity. The morning 
flew by in preparation for the even¬ 
ing's concert. Coordination of the 
largest group of Blue Blaze Irregu¬ 
lars, the Los Angeles chapter, flowed 
with the ease of expert organization. 
Every possible contingency was mapped 
out in hopes of heading off Xan's 
mysterious plot. 

The bus arrived at the L.A. Coli¬ 
seum a little before 3:00. Usually 
all inside the scenicruiser would be 
excited and anxious to display their 
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syncopated brand of music. This af¬ 
ternoon, however, each individual sat 
quietly, barely noticing the crowd of 
enthusiastic fans. They knew that 
they were not simply entering a Col¬ 
iseum, but a coliseum set for battle. 

The evening descended too quickly 
as the gates opened and excited fans 
flooded into the Coliseum. The stage, 
which dominated one end of the field, 
was a spectacular sight to behold. 
Bathed in blue light, a metallic peace 
sign hung majestically in the back¬ 
ground. Peace, something this planet 
desperately needed. 

The backstage area teemed with 
activity. The invited groups mingled 
with one another, splashing color and 
music into the environment. The Hong 
Kong Cavaliers participated in the 
camaraderie, ever aware of those 
around them, their Go-Phones set to 
receive the awaited signal. 

"I'm going for a walk," Tommy 
said as he gently put down his guitar. 

"You'll get eaten alive out 
there, man," Pinky Carruthers stated 
quickly. "You're Perfect Tommy." 

Tommy nodded without conceit, 
just fact. "I know." He donned a 
pair of sunglasses and removed Raw¬ 
hide's hat from his unsuspecting 
friend's head. "I'm undercover." 

"You'll be underground if you 
don't give me back my hat," Rawhide 
drawled. 

"I'm going to get a hotdog. Be 
right back." Tommy quickly moved to 
the exit before Rawhide could retrieve 
his property. Sometimes that kid went 
too far. 

The undercover musician moved 
carefully through a sea of excited 
fans. Rawhide's much-too-big hat cov¬ 
ered Tommy's platinum blond hair, 
giving him a feeling of security. In 
fact, he rather enjoyed being out and 
among the people. 


Still bathing in the glory of 
secrecy, he obtained his desired snack 
and started back through the crowd. 
It was then that he saw red out of the 
corner of one eye, realizing quickly 
that it was the alert signal from his 
Go-Phone. He reached for the communi¬ 
cation device, taking his attention 
away from the constant flow of the 
crowd. Realizing his mistake too 
late, he collided with the individual 
directly .in front of him, spilling his 
food. Muttering under his breath, 
Tommy faced the offender, only to be 
taken aback. All he noticed were two 
piercing blue eyes and the barrel of a 
gun aimed directly at his chest. 


"Well, where is he?" Buckaroo 
asked in irritation. 

"He went for a hotdog," Reno 
answered. "It's cool, he'll be back 
soon. You know Tommy, never a dull 
moment." 

"That's what I'm afraid of." 
Banzai picked up his guitar and began 
to tune his instrument. 

He was distracted by the Go-Phone 
attached to his belt. Activating the 
controls, he received the message that 
Tommy was returning with urgent news. 
As if on cue, Tommy rejoined his 
friends. 

"I've seen her!" Perfect Tommy 
exclaimed between rapid breaths. 
"Pecos is here!" 

"Where?" Reno jumped to his feet 
and confronted his friend. 

"She's gone, man. Disappeared as 
if by magic. Swallowed up by the 
crowd." 

"Did she say anything to you, 
Tommy?" Buckaroo asked. 

"Yeah. It was really weird." 
Tommy was out of breath and clearly 
agitated by the confrontation. "She 
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has a gun. Could have blown me away 
but she didn't. She just stared for a 
minute and said, 'Peace be with you.'" 

"That's it? She didn't say any¬ 
thing else?" Reno grabbed Tommy's 
arm. 

"No. That's all. Then she dis¬ 
appeared into the crowd. I alerted 
Security; they're searching the area 
now." 

"Okay," Buckaroo said as he set 
down his guitar. "We spread out in 
pairs and search the backstage area as 
planned. Communicate if you suspect 
anything, even if it's a gut feeling." 
Banzai was interrupted by the sound of 
loud music, coming from the direction 
of the stage. The concert had begun. 
"Be careful," Buckaroo implored, ex¬ 
changing glances with his friends 
before they separated to search for 
their misguided companion. 


The muted roar of the crowd could 
be heard beneath the bleachers in the 
backstage area. The artificial lights 
flickered above the cold concrete 
walls, giving the impression of a 
tomb. Reno and Buckaroo had joined 
forces as they scanned the area to the 
extreme back of the stage. Each beat 
of the music above drove nails into 
exposed nerve endings. Each blind 
corner promised the danger of gunfire 
and perhaps death. 

Suddenly there was the flashing 
of red lights, alerting Reno and Ban¬ 
zai that Pecos was near. Their Go- 
Phones emitted a staccato .red alert 
signal. They stood directly in front 
of two separate tunnels. An old line 
of dialogue flashed into Banzai's 
mind. "Two tunnels, two of us, we 
separate." 

Reno nodded, remembering that the 
tunnels joined into a common passage¬ 
way that led outside the Coliseum. 
After communicating their location and 


intentions with the others, they en¬ 
tered the semi-lit passages. Guns at 
readiness, each made their way to the 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

'Almost there,' Reno thought as 
he quickened his pace. The alert 
signal echoed and the red glow flashed 
off the damp walls. He could feel the 
hair on the back of his neck stand up 
as he felt a presence before him. 
This was the moment he had been dread¬ 
ing. Their moment of destiny. 

Pecos stood stiffly in front of 
Reno, gun pointed unwavering at his 
heart. Her eyes were sharp, clear, 
but with the clarity of a person gone 
mad. Banzai emerged from the other 
tunnel and was halted by the same 
haunting sight. 

"Pecos." Reno started forward. 
"It's me. Try to remember." 

"Don't move," came the cold harsh 
answer. "I will kill you." 

Reno halted, not doubting her 
words. Pecos' eyes darted to each of 
the individuals before her. A stale¬ 
mate had occurred, just as Hanoi Xan 
had planned. Either Reno or Buckaroo 
could disarm Pecos but not before one 
had been killed. 

Buckaroo very slowly reached into 
his pocket, retrieving the gold charm. 
She noticed his movements and cocked 
the gun. 

"I have something of yours, 
Pecos. Something very dear." He 
dangled the necklace out for her to 
see. "Do you remember receiving it?" 
Buckaroo kept his words soft, almost 
hypnotic. 

At first she didn't acknowledge 
his statement. Then, slowly she 
looked from the necklace to Reno. 

"Last Christmas, in the woods. 
It was snowing. Remember?" Reno ques¬ 
tioned. 
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"Yes," she quietly responded. 
The gun was still poised for action. 
"I remember. But it doesn't matter. 
Nothing matters." 

"You matter to me, Pecos. With¬ 
out you, life would be empty. Can't 
you see that?" Reno replied honestly. 

Pecos blinked several times, the 
color draining from her face. Buck- 
aroo noticed movement beyond her and 
spied a black-robed figure lurking in 
the shadows. Hanoi Xan! 

"It's too late." She spoke 
again. "I've killed us all in the 
name of peace. I'm sorry." Reno saw 
her turn the gun away from him as she 
pointed the weapon toward her head. 
Instinctively Reno dove toward her as 
the sound of gunfire echoed through 
the universe. 

The sound of the gun touched the 
ears of every member of Team Banzai as 
they approached the tunnel. 'Had they 
arrived too late?' Tommy wondered as 
they plunged into the semidarkness of 
the passageways. 

Buckaroo bent in close to Reno 
and Pecos. His heart slammed against 
his chest as he ascertained their 
condition. Both were unharmed by the 
bullet that impacted on the wall close 
by. Pecos was unconscious, but alive. 

The sound of approaching rein¬ 
forcements turned Buckaroo's attention 
away from his friends. He knew that 
Xan had retreated with the sound of 
gunfire and was probably completing 
his set plan. They were still in 
danger. 

"Oh my God!" New Jersey spoke 
first. "Is she dead?" 

"Not yet," Banzai answered 
quickly. "Contact USC Medical Center 
and tell them we're bringing her in. 
They're expecting you." He spoke 
directly to his colleague. "You've 
got to remove that implant." 


In that moment, New Jersey dis¬ 
covered just how much a member of Team 
Banzai he'd become. A month ago he'd 
have said "Me?" Instead, he replied 
without hesitation, "Right, Buckaroo." 

Banzai disengaged himself from 
the huddle and stood, checking his 
firearm. "Reno, you stay with Jer- 


Reno stood, painfully noting that 
his recently damaged ribs had begun to 
ache again. "Where are you going, 
Buckaroo?" 

"To prevent an explosion that 
could wipe out half the people in the 
Coliseum," Banzai answered. "Come 
on." He motioned the others to fol¬ 
low, leaving Reno and New Jersey to 
take care of Pecos. 


The stage was charged with music 
and lights. The lights created bril¬ 
liant patterns on the peace sign which 
dominated the stage. The audience 
roared with delight as they responded 
to the visuals before them. 

"Peace be with you," Buckaroo 
heard repeatedly in his brain. The 
symbol of that precious word would be 
the death of them all if he couldn't 
carry out his task. 

Arriving at the back of the 
stage, Perfect Tommy could contain his 
curiosity no longer. "What is it, 
Buckaroo?" 

Buckaroo examined the controls 
that lead from the bottom of the peace 
sign. "If I'm correct, this structure 
is a giant explosive device planted by 
Hanoi Xan. We've got to disarm it." 

Banzai traced the cables from the 
sign to a control box situated stage 
left. He gently opened the box to 
observe two wires and a flashing red 
light. Pull the correct wire and the 
bomb would disarm. Pull the wrong one 
and. . . 
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There was a huge explosion as 
fireworks painted the sky. Splashes 
of colors caused the crowd to roar 
with appreciation. Night was trans¬ 
formed briefly into day as the fire¬ 
works illuminated the sky. 

The group of exhausted Cavaliers 
went unnoticed as they appeared from 
around the stage. Buckaroo glanced 
skyward past the fireworks to the 
stars. Luck had been on their side 
once again. At last, he allowed him¬ 
self to relax and enjoy the light show 
which danced on high. 


Pecos sat up in bed, her head 
still partially covered with bandages 
from the operation. Reno sat at her 
side, holding her hand and enjoying 
her company. The room was filled with 
flowers, transforming the drab hos¬ 
pital environment with joy. Pecos 
smiled warmly as she noticed her 
friends enter the room. 

"Morning, Buckaroo," she greeted 
cheerfully. "Have you come to spring 
me from this prison?" 

"You look good," Banzai replied. 
"How do you feel?" 

"What a boring question, Buck¬ 
aroo. Can't you come up with some¬ 
thing more inventive?" Pecos had to 
1augh. 


"Sorry," Banzai replied. "Comes 
with the territory." 

"I feel great! Anxious to go 
home." Pecos suddenly became serious. 
"Have I thanked you all for what you 
did?" 

"Only about a hundred times," 
Tommy reminded her. 

"Well, here's a hundred and one- 
thanks 

"What are friends for?" Rawhide 
moved closer to the bed, symbolically 
drawing everyone closer. 

"Feel up to a little journey?" 
Buckaroo asked. 

"As long as it's not on a ship. 
I've sworn off ocean voyages for a 
while," Pecos answered. 

Banzai smiled. "No, I was think¬ 
ing more of a plane ride back East. 
Mrs. Johnson is getting tired of tak¬ 
ing care of Tommy's kittens." 

Everyone chuckled, except Tommy 
of course. "Let's go home," Buckaroo 
said as he glanced around the bed at 
his friends. Xan had been temporarily 
defeated and Pecos was back safe and 
sound. Their universe was at peace 
once again, and anything seemed pos¬ 
sible. 
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by John Pseudonym 


Pecos sat up slowly, pulled the light 
cord above the bed and looked around the 
room. A not-so-neat stack of papers on the 
desk, next to them a scumned-over coffee cup. 
The closet door stood open, revealing a shirt 
half-off its hanger and a pair of pants al¬ 
ready on the floor below. A single sock 
stretched between closet and dresser. 

And then she remembered that Reno was 
gone--his flight to California had left late 
last night. He had probably dressed in the 
dark to avoid waking her. 

'Fat chance,' she mused. After she had 
complained of a headache and slight dizzi¬ 
ness, Buckaroo had ordered her to bed with a 
mild pain reliever. Well, not precisely 
ordered—B. Banzai did not give orders to his 
comrades except where the situation de- 
manded--but the concern in his eyes left no 
doubts as to her following his suggestions. 
She leaned forward and stretched, certain she 
hadn't turned so much as once during the 
night. 

A floorboard creaked, followed by tne 
quiet thud of booted feet past her door and 
down the hall. Startled at first, she 
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glanced at the clock and realized that 
the feet must belong to Rawhide. That 
he had risen before the sun was not 
unusual. Besides giving him a chance 
to organize the day's responsibilities 
and review any overnight developments, 
he seemed to enjoy the quiet time 
alone while the rest of the residence 
slept. 

Pecos looked at the empty half of 
the bed, reminding herself that Reno 
would only be gone two days. The 
thought caused a vague feeling of 
anxiety, an almost physical discom¬ 
fort. She swung her legs over the 
edge of the bed. With one hand grip¬ 
ping the headboard she slowly stood, 
relieved to find the action caused 
only a mild thumping in her head, 
rather than the pain she had antici¬ 
pated. Hearing noise from the kitchen 
below, she chided herself for the 
unease she felt. 'This is your home,' 
she thought. 'And these are your 
friends.' 

The sky was turning from gray to 
pink as she scuffed down the hall to 
the stairs. The door to Tommy's room 
stood open--he wasn't home yet--and 
although a light burned in the com¬ 
puter room, the second floor of the 
house was silent. Railing in hand, 
Pecos made her way down the steps past 
several stacks of books and magazines. 
Dubbed the 'library annex' by Buck- 
aroo, the stairs provided an unfor¬ 
tunately convenient parcel drop be¬ 
tween front door and kitchen or den. 
Now able to smell coffee, she crossed 
the entryway and made her way through 
the formal dining room to the kitchen. 

Rawhide, coffee in hand, was just 
seating himself at the table. Looking 
up from a stack of papers, he nodded 
as she entered. 

"Mornin'. How's the head?" 

Yawning, she reached for a coffee 
cup and filled it. "Better. And 
you?" 

"Just dandy." 


Pecos opened the refrigerator 
door and peered in, moving things 
aside to see to the back. "Anything 
good to eat in here?" 

"Nothing unusual." He sipped his 
coffee, turning pages. 

"Whose blueberries?" 

"Tcmny's." 

Mouthing a silent 'oh' and find¬ 
ing nothing else to her liking, she 
closed the refrigerator door. Rawhide 
remained silent, studying what ap¬ 
peared to be a letter. Her gaze wan¬ 
dered out the kitchen window. 

Outside, the perimeter lights 
were shutting off in sequence. Two 
dark-j acketed interns, part of night 
security, slowly made their rounds in 
the grainy morning light. Pecos 
watched until they disappeared around 
the corner of the garage. 

"Buckaroo up yet?" 

"He's around somewhere. Probably 
out for a walk." He looked up at her. 
"Anything important?" 

She shook her head and sat at the 
table. "Not really." She watched 
Rawhide read, then re-read one of his 
papers. "What's that you've got 
there?" 

"Band requests. You'd think we 
were the most popular band in the 
country the way these things have been 
cornin' in here the last few weeks." 

Pecos smiled ironically and took 
a sip of her coffee. "As they say, 
isn't it great to be loved?" 

She didn't expect the startled, 
curious look she got in response. She 
didn't have the chance to pursue it 
for, at that moment, Buckaroo Banzai 
entered, having indeed just returned 
from his morning constitutional. 

"Are you two all right?" 
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Both Rawhide and Pecos were glad 
for the interruption of their awkward¬ 
ness. They assured Buckaroo that 
there was nothing wrong, that they 
both felt fine this morning. 

Their friend and mentor simply 
raised an eyebrow and went to pour 
himself a cup of tea. Rawhide gath¬ 
ered up his papers and stood up. "I'd 
better take these someplace useful-- 
like the garbage dump." 

"Wait. . ." It was hard to get 
Rawhide to stop moving once he'd set 
his feet to it. Pecos sighed as she 
watched the tall Texan leave the 
kitchen. 

B. Banzai laid a surgeon's steady 
hand on Pecos' shoulder. She looked 
up at him. She couldn't know what her 
expression was, but it obviously con¬ 
veyed more than she'd meant. Buckaroo 
set his tea down and put his arms 
around her, cradling her head against 
him. 

She leaned into the comfort for a 
moment, shutting her eyes and giving 
in to a wash of emotions that she'd 
not even consciously been holding 
back. And Buckaroo was perfectly 
attuned to her, for he let go of her 
at precisely the moment she was about 
to draw away. 

He set himself down in the chair 
vacated by Rawhi de. As he s i pped h i s 
tea and smiled at her over the cup, 
Pecos felt her tight-wound nerves 
slowly relax. "What a nice way to say 
good morning," she offered. "Sorry 
I've been so tense." 

"You're still feeling the effects 
of everything that happened to you. 
And every so often it's going to catch 
up with you. That's perfectly reason¬ 
able." 

"It may be reasonable, but it 
sure isn't comfortable." 

"I know. And it isn't comfort¬ 
able having Reno away. . ." 


"Is it that obvious?" She pushed 
her chair back and directed an irri¬ 
tated gaze at Buckaroo. It was not 
the boss she was irritated at. "Hell. 
I need something to do." 

Buckaroo's tea must have gotten 
quite cold, for he was rotating the 
cup gently, watching the liquid swirl 
and break, the wave-patterns form and 
reform. 'You mean besides writing up 
the Calypso expedition." 

With total irrelevancy, Pecos 
asked, "Have you ever considered all 
the social functions attached to tea 
and coffee? Or how they become re¬ 
quired props for so many interactions? 
I suppose you must have. The Japanese 
have practically codified tea and its 
social uses." 

She paused. He looked intrigued 
by the tangent but remained silent, 
waiting. "I can't write about it 
yet," she stated. She tried to soften 
her brusqueness. "It's bad enough 
reliving it at night. I can't yet 
bring myself to relive it in detail, 
consciously, to write it up." 

B. Banzai sat still, looking 
right at her, and yet not at her at 
all. Then he reached out and put his 
hand over hers. "I think I know just 
the thing," he said. "Ask Perfect 
Tommy whether the Yoyodyne clean-up 
team could use some help." 

"You mean actually go down 
there?" 

He grinned, but for no reason 
that she could see. "If necessary. 
Why not?" 

"Yeah," she said. "Why not in¬ 
deed." 


Rawhide headed up to the Cav¬ 
aliers' common room--that haphazard 
collation of furniture and equipment, 
musical and electronic, and ever- 
changing array of books that served as 
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workroom, conmittee room and place to 
flake out. 

He was surprised to hear the soft 
tinkling of piano keys as he neared 
the door. Who was up this early and 
playing—make that trying to play—his 
piano? ('His piano?' He wondered 
what he was getting possessive about.) 
He walked in softly to find New Jersey 
trying to master the Hong Kong Cav¬ 
aliers' unofficial theme song. 

"Well, howdy." 

The answering crash of notes as 
hands dropped on keys must have 
awakened anyone yet trying to sleep. 
The tall doctor rose, almost knocking 
over the piano stool. "Good morning." 
Silence created an awkward little 
pause. "Hbw're you feeling?" 

"Pretty good. You?" 

"I'd feel better if I could fig¬ 
ure out why these chords change like 
this." 

Rawhide half-smiled. Putting his 
papers down, he slid around behind the 
piano and settled himself in his usual 
place. It felt good to pour some of 
his energy into the keys. 

New Jersey pulled over another 
chair. He leaned over, parking his 
elbows on his knees. For the next 
fifteen minutes he watched and 
listened intently. 

Rawhide came out of his musical 
reverie and finished a run with a 
flourish. "Just like that." 

"Unnh. . .1 don't think so. Not 
for me, anyway." 

Rawhide looked him over. "Do you 
play keyboard or synth?" 

"I've never even seen a synthe¬ 
sizer up close. I played piano se¬ 
riously as a kid, but not since." His 
shoulders lifted briefly. "I guess it 
shows." 
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"I'm glad you're a better surgeon 
than you are a piano player." Rawhide 
laughed his warm deep laugh. Then he 
looked a bit embarrassed. "Sorry. 
Didn't mean for that to come out like 
that." 

It was New Jersey's turn to 
laugh, nervously. "That's okay. I'd 
have to agree with you." 

Rawhide felt uncomfortable about 
responding to that, but the silence 
forced him to put words into it. Al¬ 
beit awkward words. "Yeah, but if it 
weren't for you, I. . ." 

"If it weren't for Buckaroo," New 
Jersey corrected hastily. "I just 
happened to have had the honor of 
assisting him. If that made any diff¬ 
erence, I'm just glad it worked." 

"Yeah." Rawhide pushed the stool 
back from the piano and stretched out 
his legs. "Me too." 

New Jersey nodded at the size- 
fourteen shoes below the 40-inch in¬ 
seam. "That's one of the reasons I 
gave up studying the piano. Playing 
basketball was a lot more comfort¬ 
able." 

The two large men both laughed. 
Die sound eased the air between them a 
bit, but it opened another silence. 
The conversation was beginning to 
sound like some childhood piano exer¬ 
cise, full of gaps and wrong chords 
and starting-overs. 

Rawhide found himself studying 
the medico. When New Jersey met his 
gaze, he said tentatively, "I guess 
you'll be joining Buckaroo's main 
medical team." 

New Jersey hes i t ated. "Yes, but 
I'm not sure exactly what that means. 
The Jet Car and now these inter¬ 
planetary doings seem to be taking up 
most of Buckaroo's time these days." 

"Buckaroo'd like to have forty 
work-hours a day. He feels torn, 



sometimes, between medicine and phy¬ 
sics." Rawhide smiled wryly. "Seems 
to me another neurosurgeon around is 
just what the doctor ordered." 

New Jersey looked glad and eager. 
Amazing, the mobile and revealing 
expression that man had. "If I could 
even take on a couple of the things he 
does, I figure we'd both be way ahead 
in the game." 

"Yeah. I guess we all try to 
find a way to pick up for him." 

New Jersey uttered a sound of 
protest. "You've got what--three 
careers? You're not just some pinch- 
hitter . " 

Rawhide almost laughed at this 
gesture of someone going to bat for 
him so fervently. "We all pinch-hit 
for everybody, around here." 


Pecos discovered she didn't need 
to go to Yoyodyne, for Yoyodyne had 
come to the Institute. The government 
had abdicated all responsibility for 
that embarrassing display of wasted 
Uncle Sam-dollars and was trying to 
blot the Lectroid facility out of 
existence. Literally. Throwing down 
the buildings and seeding the land 
with salt was about the size of it, 
until Buckaroo had stepped in and 
asked for salvage rights. The govern¬ 
ment, in its typica 1 ly clumsy eager - 
ness to be helpful, responded with 
dump trucks. Ihe roads from Grover's 
Mill to the Institute were a-roar with 
multi-ton vehicles bearing not frank¬ 
incense and myrrh but the contents of 
Yoyodyne Propulsion Systems ('We Em¬ 
ploy Equal Opportunities'). 

It looked like the trucks had 
come in the east-gate driveway, up¬ 
ended their loads, and took off again. 
Pecos found Tommy and a bevy of Blue 
Blazes buzzing around this freshly 
made topography. She approached him, 
marveling at his coordinated work- 
clothes, designed so that even the 


spots and splashes of dirt looked 
good. 

"This a garage sale, or has the 
Institute been zoned for a garbage 
dump?" 

Perfect Tommy looked around and 
gave her a scowl. "Very funny. You 
try sifting through seven tons of 
garbage." 

"That's exactly what I'm here to 

do." 

"Right." Tommy jumped forward to 
a pile and caught a lava lamp just 
before it crashed to the ground. He 
held it up with a grimace, shook his 
head as if to say, 'why bother?' and 
tossed it back on a pile. It didn't 
break. 

"No, really," said Pecos. 

"Haven't you got something else 
to do?" asked Tommy irritably. 
"You've got your own ways of doing 
things, and they've usually got 
nothin' to do with mine." 

"Say, Tommy," yelled a Blue 
Blaze. "There' s £ood in here! A 
whole crate fulla wheat germ and gran¬ 
ola bars and pearl millet. All kinds 
of healthy shit." 

"Can't be. All Lectroids eat're 
Fritos and Twinkles," said another 
Blaze. 

"Must be food for their pet cock¬ 
roaches," offered yet another. 

"Turn 'em over to the kitchen," 
said Tommy. "Now, if you find any 
Fritos, keep them on a side for us." 

Pecos was watching the goings-on 
with a grin. "You should be glad to 
get the chance to order me around, 
Tommy. Doesn't happen very often." 

The blond gave her a look that 
defied analysis. Honestly, he was 
getting as good at that as Buckaroo. 
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It made her feel uncomfortable. "No," 
he said. "You don't take anybody's 
advice or orders without an argument." 

Pecos took a moment to swallow 
this picture of herself. "Right now 
I'm just looking to be a drone in the 
hive, Tommy. Just point me in the 
right direction." 

He shrugged acceptance. "Will 
do. Welcome to Yoyodyne Surplus 
Stores." 


The sun was sliding its egg-yolk 
way down the sky when Rawhide wandered 
out to find Tommy and crew still sort¬ 
ing and scavenging. It was beginning 
to look like a Salvation Army drop-off 
center, as depicted by Hieronymus 
Bosch and Paul Klee, working on peyote 
highs and hangover lows. "Hey, 
Tommy," called the cowboy. "How come 
there's no gas in the Saab?" 

Tommy appeared from behind a 
Daliesque pile of fake-fur upholstered 
TV sets. A bold stripe of dirt 
adorned his left cheekbone. Give him 
dark hair, a little more make-up, he'd 
look just like Adam Ant. "You talkin' 
to me?" 

"Yeah, I'm talkin' to you," Raw- 
hide replied, matching Tommy's shade 
of insolence. "Who else? Who else 
just loves squeezin' the last coupla 
drops out of the tank? Or are you 
just too stingy to stop and fill up?" 

"S'better for the car to keep the 
gas fresh," retorted Tonmy. 

"Horse manure. What do you think 
it is, milk or something? This time 
you didn't even leave enough for us to 
get the car to the nearest gas sta¬ 
tion." 

A number of the Blue Blazes had 
stopped working and had drawn close to 
hear the altercation. The ones who 
kept working, which included Pecos, 


continued their sorting and porting, 
but with visibly cocked ears. Tonmy, 
unappreciative of this attention, got 
defensive. "So? We've got gas." 

"That's supposed to be for the 
emergency generators, Tonmy." 

"Hey, lay off! You take a lot on 
yourself, you know? Why don't you go 
count your petty cash or something? 
You're good at pinching the pennies— 
'n' emptying ash trays 'n' pickin' up 
beer can's—well, I'm all grown up now 
and I don't need a mother anymore." 

"Fine," said Rawhide. "Then I 
don't need to tell you again to keep 
the gas tank at least a gallon above 
empty. I won't tell you there's 
shrimp Creole and homestyle Texas 
chili for dinner in fifteen minutes, 
either." 

"Hell!" Tommy expostulated. His 
agitation soared from Cantonese up to 
Szechuan. He pivoted to face his 
crew. "Okay, guys, stop and clean-up 
time. Upstairs shower is mine, under¬ 
stand?" And he dropped the bowling 
pin he'd been holding and took off for 
the house. 

As Rawhide, bemused, watched this 
hasty departure, Pecos came out of the 
mountains to join him. "Hi," she 
said, brushing her hands against her 
jeans. "That perpetual adolescent. 
You never know whether to laugh at him 
or hit him. I've been thinking that 
a 11 day." 

"He been riding people hard?" 
His frown was part concern, part 
annoyance. 

"This job's put him in a bad 
skin. Don't pay him any mind." 

"Generally don't," said Rawhide 
laconically. 

"Ironic he should jump on you 
about handling details," Pecos com¬ 
mented. "Maybe because he's been 
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finding out all day that he's totally 
incapable of dealing with the thirty- 
three lavalamps and the fifty-six 
lefthanded coffee mugs and the thir¬ 
teen empty bags of Fritos versus the 
eleven big and six small full bags of 
Fritos. . .you know. The rest of us 
were all having a lot of fun organiz¬ 
ing this stuff, but Tommy was just 
frustrated." 

"You know what his room looks 
like." 

Rawhide's remark was rhetorical; 
Tommy's live-in mess (except for his 
closet and dresser, which were impec¬ 
cably maintained) was infamous. Reno 
had once let in three white mice, and 
Tommy hadn't noticed for three days. 
Rawhide added, "Maybe you should send 
him back to his cars and circuits and 
take over here yourself." 

"Me? I've got a report to 
start." Pecos stopped, wondering what 
idiot had uttered those words. She 
rummaged around, discovered that her 
subconscious had been ticking over all 
day and that a mob of thoughts and 
feelings was marching around her head, 
clamoring for riot and revolution. 
After a day's hard labor the beast was 
ready to come out. How absurdly 
s imp 1 e. 

"We'd better head in for dinner," 
said Rawhide. "I helped season the 
chili myself, so you don't want to 
miss it." Together, they started 
walking leisurely back toward the 
house. 

Pecos left off gingerly prodding 


at her emotions and refocused. Hot 
damn, how to make a sunset extra¬ 
beautiful, a touch of air pollution 
and reopened eyes. "I don't know why 
Tommy got this job at all," she said 
to her friend. "You'd be much better 
at it." 

"Like keepin' track of petty 
cash?" Rawhide said, his smile all 
crooked. 

"Yeah. Who else would handle all 
the details if you weren't around? 
Tommy? Ha. Buckaroo? Reno? Me?" 

Rawhide was reminded of the chaos 
he'd discovered in the Institute 
books, the laundry, and kitchen and 
scientific supplies. He'd found what 
he'd spent the last week or so recov¬ 
ering his full health for. A Rawhide- 
sized mess. "Like you said before, 
isn't it nice to be loved?" 

"Yeah, I think it is," said 
Pecos, her tone wavering between 
pleased surprise and amusement at the 
sometimes very fine line between cyn¬ 
icism and idealism. 

"Yeah," affirmed Rawhide. "You 
know, we missed Yoyodyne, and look 
what happened." He gave a wave back 
in the general direction of the gar¬ 
bage dump. "I don't know how the team 
got along without us that day." 

Pecos appeared much struck by 
this. "You've definitely got some¬ 
thing there." They grinned at each 
other. They both knew they meant 
'that day, or any other' but who 
needed to say it. 
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I am Nine: I earn my right to exist¬ 
ence in service to Hanoi Xan, His Sublim¬ 
ity the Pivot of Mystery, the Face that is 
No Face, the Herald of Peace and the New 
Order, lord of we who Walk in the Hidden 
Ways. His inexorable will and inscrutable 
thoughts guide me. 

I dedicate this to him . To stimu¬ 
late recall when I am back in the Inner 
Fastness, I make a few marks on the water¬ 
proof tablet I carry at my belt. I write 
in the Secret Tongue, decipherable only to 
the Select. My Lord Xan will want each 
step and turn, each instant of this Quest 
iterated for his full savoring. As do I. 
The fulfillment of the Enemy's death at my 
unworthy hands will be warm, richer than 
woman or wine. 

Fortunate that the Enemy's labora¬ 
tories require industrial water and sewage 
handling systems. I make my entry to the 
Institute through a comfortably large 
access tunnel. Then a vertical duct, 
which debouches into a spacious chamber 
filled with water treatment/recycling 
equipment that I regret not having the 
time to look over. I strip out of damp 
and evil-smelling wetsuit, unpack from its 
plastic sheathing and put together Arm- 
alite, then hide.all traces of my arrival. 
Two minutes' deft work. I am ready. 

The map provided me of the Institute 
grounds proves correct. As fleeting and 
silent as wind-driven shadow around build¬ 
ings and over rooftop I find the way to my 
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target's lair. I am conscious of 
elation, nerves and blood and pulse 
all singing overlapping harmonies of 
anticipation, risk, danger and death. 
My Lord Xan will be proud and pleased 
and I will be heightened in his sight. 
But I am letting anticipation become 
avarice, which too easily can become 
bloodlust. Coolness and stealth and 
cunning must be my only laws until it 
is done. 

I rest for a while at roof's edge 
ten feet above the Enemy's bedroom 
window. Though it is the Hour of 
Dreams, there are lights and some 
faint susurration of noise and move¬ 
ment along the row of windows below 
me. I wait for a timeless interval in 
the hunter's crouch, thoughtfully 
stroking my gun and contemplating 
death. 

How sweet to kill a man. It 
brings a moment of supreme power. For 
those few seconds the victim is mine, 
we two locked in an intimacy closer 
than man and woman. I take his soul 
and for an instant tremble on the 
brink of knowing all his thoughts and 
memories and emotions. Then he is 
gone, and I am enriched by a life. 

All is now still below. I check 
the security of grappling hook and 
nylon rope, then lower myself hand 
over hand, soft-boots finding crevices 
in the brick face of the wall. The 
window is open to the breeze and cur¬ 
tains hang to the floor inside the 
room. I smile at this omen of simpli¬ 
city and step onto the windowsill, 
maintaining the silence that is the 
god of the night. 

Seconds later I am within the 
Enemy's space. The window rises with¬ 
out a protest and the curtains hide me 
from view. I take a moment to let 
sight adjust to the dimmer, softer 
contours of night within the lair. 

Across from the window I see the 
Enemy's bed and a form recumbent 
there. I do not doubt that it is He 
who bears my Lord Xan's Oath of Death. 


The range is too far for strict accur¬ 
acy with my weapon. With utmost 
stealth I move along the wall framing 
the window, then along the wall per¬ 
pendicular to the head of the bed. 

He is asleep. I release safety 
catch and aim at his heart. Suddenly 
his eyes open and I look into black 
eyes that take my gaze down into his 
soul. I waste a second in startled 
hesitation. 

"Hold it!" A voice and a body 
coming from behind, then almost simul¬ 
taneous the dull heavy explosions of 
two guns. Mine is first, winging 
toward the Enemy. 

A bullet pierces my right arm 
just above my elbow, throwing my shot 
awry. As I fire again at the Enemy 
and spin to face my rearward assail¬ 
ant, a second bullet burrows into my 
right hip, striking bone. I do not 
acknowledge it or the first one. But 
to my shame my hand trembles as I 
fire. The attacker--which my memory- 
voice tells me is none other than the 
legendary Rawhide—hurls himself into 
my space and wrests the gun from my 
malfunctioning hand. I am diminished. 
I draw knife to left hand and strike 
at him. My tiger-blows are still 
fast; I draw his blood and smile. 

But others are crowding in on me 
now and I reluctantly admit my peril. 
I pull free of one's clutch and kick 
at another while brandishing knife 
quick-silver at the Rawhide. He gets 
past my guard, for which I do not 
excuse myself, takes advantage of 
superior height and weight and my — 
black woe to confess it—growing weak¬ 
ness and throws me to the floor. I 
elect the only possible payment left 
to me, plucking a deathstar from its 
pouch on my belt. Before I can even 
touch it to skin it is snatched away 
from me. I am pinned to the floor by 
many hands. I struggle, but faintness 
and shame seize me. As they search 
for and strip me of weapons and gear, 
the chaos of noise and motion around 
me begins to focus. 
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"Are you sure you're all right, 
Buckaroo?" This is the Rawhide's 
voice, I am sure of it, filled with 
love and shaken worry. 

The Enemy is still alive, hate¬ 
fully so. His response is calm, reas¬ 
suring, warm. A shiver of despair and 
dishonor shakes me. 

"It went right through me. Raw- 
hide, and I can feel it's clean. Are 
you okay? And would you mind telling 
me what you're doing in my bedroom at 
this hour of the morning?" 

"I'm fine." A trace of uneasi¬ 
ness. "When we got tipped off this 
morning that we might expect some 
kinda attack, I. . .1 felt I should--" 

"I know what you felt, and I'm 
grateful." The Enemy sounds amused. 
"Well, my luck's still holding, I 
guess. Let me--" 

"You've got the luck of a litter 
of leprechauns!" Explosive interrup¬ 
tion. "I've put Security on alert. 
Some of 'em are on their way here 
right now--" 

"Thanks, Pecos." Rawhide. "Have 
'em make sure this guy's the only 
intruder, would you? And--" 

A different voice. "--I've sum¬ 
moned a med team. Doc Savage is on 
his way." 

I can feel my consciousness slip¬ 
ping. I fight to keep it, fighting 
for scraps of information. 

"Excuse me, folks, but could you 
give our wounded--visitor--some air? 
Let me through. Please." 

"Buckaroo, be careful--" 

"Don't worry. Kid Cody. What's 
done is done, and now is a different 
moment." 

I grasp at alertness and open my 
eyes just as the Enemy kneels beside 
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me. He is pale and concerned and 
bears an improvised bandage over left 
breast. Impossible to tell how ef¬ 
fective my efforts to injure him. I 
make one more violent effort to throw 
off the hands that hold me. I fail. 

"Feisty little bastard, isn't 
he?" remarks someone. 

"Fast, too," drawls the Rawhide. 

Buckaroo Banzai lays a hand on my 
arm and i shudder. To my outrage, his 
face softens into a smile. "Relax," 
he says. "We mean you no harm here. 
You'll be all right." 

8B aB 

Awakening brings pain and drug- 
fogged fear. I spend a long slow 
interval trying to rouse my mind to 
alertness and to bring my body's reac¬ 
tions under control. My attempts are 
mostly futile. I seesaw between pain 
and shame for a time. I finally find 
an uneasy balance, a truce between 
will and feeling as I acknowledge that 
weakness will not permit me to act. 

It is more difficult to report my 
thought-patterns and reactions now. 
Shadows of failure besiege me. I am 
trapped, kept alive undoubtedly for 
questioning. I spend useless moments 
in self-blame and a prayer for quick 
death before I can reimpose control. 
I cannot fail. I will not. I must 
try again. 

3B 8B 

It is the Hour of Deep Sleep 
before the sun's rise. Getting out of 
bed takes longer than it should. I 
judge that it has been only three days 
since I failed my mission. I admit to 
my body's weakness and a slowness and 
confusion of mind. All the more rea¬ 
son to try again now, while the Enemy 
has no possible reason to believe that 
I might still be a threat. 



Once standing I blank out the 
message of pain and inconvenience from 
hip and thigh, the deadness of upper 
right arm. It is harder to break 
through the barriers of lingering 
medication and an unnatural slowness 
of thought and reaction. I flex mus¬ 
cles, and move softly toward the win¬ 
dow. Two stories below, one story 
above. I dare not try that route. I 
move to the door. It is not locked. 

I ease it open an inch and look out. 

I see a corridor, a door opposite. No 
one in sight. I pull the door open 
the minimum necessary and slide out 
between door and frame. I wait for a 
minute outside, listening, surveying. 
Lights are still on in the corridor, 
warm yellow ones. I step softly, 
favoring my right hip, down the hall 
toward the door marked 'Stairs. 1 

"Going somewhere?" drawls a deep 
voice behind me. 

Controlling my surprise at being 
taken unawares, I turn to see the 
Rawhide emerging from a doorway. He 
looks me over impassively. I wait for 
anger or hostility or punishment. 

"If I were you, I wouldn't be 
putting weight on that hip. You'll do 
nothin' but hurt it." 

For a moment I study him, but he 
is armed, and his seemingly negligent 
stance belies the quickness I have 
witnessed in him. I stay where I am, 
trying to see my way out. 

"You looking to go any place in 
particular?" He ambles toward me and 
stops just out of my range. Not that 
I feel fool enough to attack him. I 
do not comprehend his casual, almost 
gentle demeanor; but I can recall 
without even dipping into deep memory 
a dozen incidents documenting his 
abilities as a warrior. "Come on, 
let's go back to your room." 

Resigned, I turned back toward my 
prison. The Rawhide falls into step, 


panther-soft, two paces behind and 
beside me. "Quiet, aren't you?" 

Frustration goads my reply. "Why 
should I talk to you?" 

The big man shrugs. "No reason 
at all. On the other hand, no reason 
why not." 

"I have a duty to fulfill. You 
have no part in it; it has nothing to 
do with you." As we reach my room, he 
pushes the door open. I enter, deter¬ 
mined to put him out of my thoughts. 
"You're not even alive." 

His eyebrows rise. "Sure not. 
But as far as your duty goes--" He 
gestures inside the room. "Get back 
into bed, or the doc'll be unhappy 
with both of us." 

I admit I hesitated, wanting him 
to complete his thought. The Rawhide 
stands just within the doorway. Des¬ 
pite my resolve I glance back at him 
inquiringly. He puts his hands on his 
hips, shifting into a relaxed, spread- 
leg stance. "Well, it's none of my 
business of course, but how do you 
justify still tryin' to kill a man who 
just doctored you?" 

Something of my startlement must 
show, for he smiles grimly. "Yeah, 
right after you shot him. You figure 
it out." 

8B 8B 

It is late morning, and I wake 
from a ray of sunlight laying heat 
across my pillow. At some time in the 
night after my foray, I must have 
suffered a visit from nurse or doctor, 
for my bandages are changed and my 
head and mouth feel cottony with 
drugs. 

As I turn my face from the sun¬ 
shine I see Buckaroo Banzai, a cool 
blue shadow in a chair ten feet from 
my bed. I move to rise but suffer a 
wave of dizziness. 
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Buckaroo Banzai looks up from the 
papers in his lap. He wears a sling 
and has been writing with left hand 
with ease. He smiles at me, puts pen 
away in breast pocket and stands up. 
"Good morning." 

Resentment makes me want to be¬ 
rate him for being alive and walking. 
My aim had been very poor. I remember 
all past failed attempts on his death 
and wonder briefly if he has a source 
of protection beyond science or rea¬ 
son. But I think I am just trying to 
rationalize my own failure. Today I 
am weak, looking for escape, for sur¬ 
cease. The pain in my head is in¬ 
creasing. I wish my tormentor were 
not here. 

"How are you feeling?" 

The question is perfectly solici¬ 
tous and a perfect irritation. I 
stare at him unblinking, trying to 
focus my hatred. I am angered that he 
has the arrogance to visit me un¬ 
guarded. 

The Enemy stands at my bedside, 
just out of my reach. I think he 
knows that I have judged this, for he 
looks down on me with a strange wry 
smile. "I wish you could believe that 
I have no desire to harm you. I'd let 
you go if I wasn't certain that you'd 
just keep trying to kill me until you 
got yourself killed." 

I say nothing. No point in con¬ 
firming that one of us should already 
be dead. I should not have to listen 
to this. I try to block him out, but 
that proves impossible. I have no 
control over my mind today. 

"But what a waste that would be," 
the halfbreed said meditatively. 
"Don't you feel like a--a lemming, 
perhaps, sometimes? Do you have no 
other purpose except to kill me?" 

"My purpose is to serve Lord 

Xan." 


"There is no 'why.' You might as 
well ask 'why life?"' 

"Or why death?" He shifts, mov¬ 
ing a little closer. "I can accept 
that you want mine, but why your own?" 

I see no particular reason to 
answer him, except that as he grows 
more interested in what I have to say 
he might lower his defenses. "I have 
no right to life except as Lord Xan 
grants.it. But death is the one pre¬ 
rogative I have to exercise over my¬ 
self. And others." 

"Not over others," he answers. 
"And suicide is too often a scared or 
sick person's alternative to coping." 

There is no easy answer to that, 
especially to an Enemy who has fool¬ 
ishly pledged his life to 'saving' 
others. I decide to turn this to my 
advantage; I allow pain to come into 
my expression, then close eyes and 
shudder. It proves very easy to imi¬ 
tate suffering. 

As he moves closer I seize my 
chance, or try to; I hit him in the 
chest, aiming for where I must have 
shot him, and am rewarded with a whis¬ 
tle of indrawn breath and slowed reac¬ 
tion. I propel myself off the bed, 
fingers of left hand held stiff for a 
jabbing blow, striking at his neck. 
But pain unfeigned seizes me, a surge 
of pain in my head that blazes through 
my body along all the lightspeed 
courses of the nervous system. 

I cry out. This assault has come 
from within, not from anything the 
Enemy has done. I cannot reestablish 
control. Buckaroo Banzai takes hold 
of me and tries to intervene, and I am 
incapable of doing anything to hinder 
him or help myself. Sickness over¬ 
whelms me and I voluntarily seek un¬ 
consciousness. Failure claims me 
again; and, this time, my own body's 
betrayal. 


"Why?" 


8B 


BB 
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"Wake up. Hey, wake up, mate." 

I struggled, and the hands gently 
pressing my shoulders instantly re¬ 
leased me. I opened my eyes and tried 
to bring the swirling world into 
focus. 

"I'm sorry to wake you, but you 
were apparently having a nightmare." 
The voice was accented, British in 
flavor, concerned and kind. 

I saw a young black woman, a 
nurse I guessed, and a small window¬ 
less room painted in creamy yellow. 
The bed beneath me was obviously a 
hospital bed. "Where am I?" I asked, 
frightened by the bandages I could 
feel on my arm and right hip. "Who 
are you?" 

She had busied herself with some¬ 
thing on a bedside table to my left. 
She turned to me with a wet cloth and 
a slight, questioning frown. "You're 
in the infirmary of the Banzai Insti¬ 
tute. I'm called Blackjack." 

"The Banzai Institute? What's 
that?" She reached for me with calm 
restraint when I restlessly tried to 
move. "What's happened to me? Where 
am I?" 

The frown deepened. "Relax, 
boyo. You really don't remember?" 
She hesitated, then said, "You're 
recovering from gunshot wounds." 

I stared at her. Something 
flickered in and out of my mind like a 
snake of ill omen. "How-- Why—" 

Blackjack had moved to an inter¬ 
com set in the wall by the door. A 
voice answered indistinguishably. 
"Marcos, could you tell Doc Savage--or 
Rawhide—that Blackjack wants him? In 
our star patient's room." 

She came back toward me. She 
looked small, competent, and worried. 
"You're in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
You're healing nicely. You should be 
starting physical therapy in a day or 


two, and you'll soon be able to take 
showers, with assistance." 

"But how did I get shot?" I 
couldn't remember, which scared me. I 
couldn't remember anything. For a 
moment I held an image of a dirty wet 
neon-lit street, a bar and a dubious 
deal made between half-filled glasses 
and a scattering of nuts, paper cur¬ 
rency, and ashes on a bartop. Since 
the scene was meaningless to me, ir¬ 
relevant, it fled away into the locked 
recesses of memory. 

The door opened and the Rawhide 
came in. One swift glance summed up 
the room. "What's up?" 

She said something to him in a 
low tone which I didn't hear. I 
looked at him with hostility. He 
seemed to have been appointed as my 
watchdog. 

He approached the bed with his 
usual casual stroll. "You've got some 
questions?" 

"I have none. You're the ones 
with the questions." 

"He's back," said the nurse. 
"His voice is even different now. 
Rawhide, I am not going barmy, but I 
swear that--" A glance in my direc¬ 
tion stopped her short. "Maybe I'll 
be able to explain after you hear the 
tape." 

My irritation was mixing with 
puzzlement; the Rawhide simply looked 
mystified. Blackjack--where had I 
learned her name?--tipped a hand in my 
direction and declared, "Just before 
you came in. Rawhide, our patient was 
inquiring as to where he was and how 
he'd gotten himself shot. His ques¬ 
tions, believe me, were quite sin¬ 
cere." 

Both my enemy and I looked at her 
in surprise. After a moment I re¬ 
jected what she had said as some new 
ploy in undermining my guard. But the 
Rawhide said thoughtfully, "I'd like 
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to talk to you when you go off-duty, 
Blackjack. Maybe sooner, if you can 
swing it." 

8B 8B 

Consciousness comes between 
spells of madness. What are they 
doing to me? It must be drugs. They 
pretend to treat me well--I am fed, 
kept clean, my injuries treated daily 
--treatment I have never before en¬ 
countered. Hanoi Xan believes that 
warriors must learn to recover from 
wounds without aid. But the enemy is 
simultaneously trying to poison me 
with strange evil brews. It must be. 
They are looking for a way to split my 
mind open like a melon bursting out 
its seeds. I can fight sometimes. 
Now, for this brief moment of coher¬ 
ence-partial coherence. I fight for 
control, for willpower over my con¬ 
sciousness. But I can't even see what 
has happened to me these last few 
days. The memories are chaotic, lun¬ 
atic, bright flashes 1 of impossible 
thoughts and events. No waking memo¬ 
ries, no knowledge of light or dark or 
food or sleep. 

I feel sure they have been tam¬ 
pering with my memories. I see 
places and people with the full flavor 
of recollection and experience but 
know that I cannot have been in those 
places, cannot have known those 
people. I seem to be someone else at 
those times, someone with different 
feelings and thoughts. What are they 
doing to me? What are they trying to 
make of me? 

9B ae 

"Here. Drink this." 

The words and voice were infin¬ 
itely soothing. I took the cup from 
the man and swallowed thirstily. I 
felt drenched in sweat. 

"More?" 


"No." I looked up into the man — 
the doctor's—eyes, which were a clear 
and vivid blue. "Thank you. What 
hospital is this? It's a hospital, 
isn't it? I've been hurt." 

"Yes, you have. There was an 
accident. Do you remember?" I shook 
my head, and he gave a curious kind of 
sigh. He turned, pulled a chair for¬ 
ward to bedside, and sat down. 
Briefly he turned and made a handsign 
to the-nurse, who nodded and slipped 
out the door. I noticed for the first 
time that the man wore a blue sling 
around right arm and shoulder, the 
sight of which disturbed me for some 
reason. "I'm Dr. Banzai. What's your 
name?" 

This became a surprisingly 
frightening question as I could find 
no answer to it. "I. . .don't remem¬ 
ber. . .1 can't think--" 

"Relax. It'll come back." He 
paused. "What's the last thing you do 
remember?" 

"A room of stone walls." Without 
even thinking I said this, then 
stopped. I knew it was true but there 
were no memories attached. Just feel¬ 
ings. Strong feelings exuding from 
the very shape and chill greyness of 
the ribbed stone of the wall. Like a 
cave, it felt. The image started to 
grow as I focused on it. Lights. I 
was falling into lights hanging from 
black wires twisted across the stone 
ceiling. Always falling, although I 
could feel the straps that held me 
down. The image brought horror and 
loathing that propelled me off the 
bed, until the pain in my right arm 
and Dr. Banzai's swift intervention 
stopped me. 

I reached with left hand for the 
pain above my right elbow. "You'd 
best leave that alone," said the doc¬ 
tor. "It's healing well but shouldn't 
take that kind of applied pressure 
yet. What did you see?" 
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It took a minute before I could 



bring myself to speak of it calmly. 
"A room. Several doctors. . .or sci¬ 
entists. I have an impression that 
they keep asking questions or keep 
telling me things. I can remember 
drugs. . .and being sick a lot." I 
looked up at him. "What's happened to 
me?" 

During the silence that followed 
I could almost see him considering 
what to say. "Please tell me, Doc¬ 
tor--" 

He spread his hands and smiled in 
a totally disarming fashion. "To tell 
the truth, I don't know much. But I'm 
pretty sure you've been conditioned." 
He looked for my reaction, but I 
didn't have anything to give him ex¬ 
cept a fear that I didn't want to 
reveal. "When you came here, your 
gear included food concentrates. 
We're still analyzing them. They 
contain some kind of hypnotic-hallu¬ 
cinogenic compound." 

He was raising more blank spaces 
and questions than I knew how to deal 
with. "But where'd I come from? Who 
would have given me those things?" 

To my surprise he leaned forward 
and grasped my left hand. He spoke 
gently, gravely. "I have an answer to 
that. But it will either mean nothing 
to you or awaken something that 
neither of us can cope with right 
now." 

"I don't understand." 

"It's as if you carry multiple 
personalities. One usually remains in 
charge, but sometimes just a word can 
trigger an entire personality trans¬ 
formation. For now, we'd like to 
avoid that. Fortunately, your con¬ 
scious self--that's you--seems to be 
avoiding that too." 

I didn't know what he was talking 
about. My uneasiness prevented me 
from asking certain obvious questions; 
I was sure I didn't want the answers 
yet, even if he had them. So many 


questions. "So what do I do now? 
What can I do?" 

Dr. Banzai smiled, somewhat 
sadly. "Try to remember." 

8B 9B 

Over the next few days Blackjack 
took me through physical therapy, and 
I began to discover what my body would 
and wouldn't do yet. The small, en¬ 
tirely too tough nurse, however, 
seemed pleased. "You're in quite good 
shape," she said at the end of one 
long session. "I wouldn't have let 
you go a whole hour otherwise." 

"Thank you for the wholly unde¬ 
served kindness." I pulled on the 
ends of the towel hanging around my 
neck and swung my legs over the edge 
of the table. I liked Blackjack. She 
was bouncy and competent, and friendly 
during a time when all other visitors 
to my bedside--Doc Savage, various 
other medical persons—had seemed dis¬ 
tant, even hostile, for no reason that 
I could tell. "Can I ask a couple 
more questions today?" 

When she smiled her assent, I 
chose carefully. "How long have I 
been in the hospital?" 

Some of her good humor seemed to 
fade. "Three weeks." 

"But I'm still not supposed to 
ask how I got shot, am I?" The 
nurse's face instantly settled into 
professional impassivity. I tried to 
reassure her as well as myself. 
"Don't worry; I don't even want to ask 
it. Just trying to think back to that 
scares me. It's like there's a shadow 
blocking the way." 

Half under her breath, she com¬ 
mented, "There is." 

I chose to let this pass. "One 
more. Why are you called Blackjack?" 

She gave me a unexpectedly impish 
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smile which lit her eyes with green. 
"I cheat at cards a lot. Quite com¬ 
pulsively. Pecos and Doc Savage won't 
play for money with me anymore." She 
sobered quickly. "I wish you had a 
name." 

I shook my head. "I still can't 
remember." My lack of memories had 
become like a dull toothache. Ignor- 
able, but present. 

"Then we'll just have to give you 
one, shan't we?" She looked at me 
whimsically. "Cat, I think." 

I couldn't help smiling. "Why 
'Cat'?" 

"The cat who walks alone. Very 
quiet, reserved. And you have nine 
lives—or at least five." 

"What do you mean?" 

"That's two more questions al¬ 
ready." Blackjack glanced at a wall 
clock, which indicated some two hours 
past noon. "Besides, I have to get 
you back to your room. . .Cat. It'll 
have to wait." 

I reached out and grasped her 
arm, lightly. She looked down as if 
surprised that I had touched her. 
"Please. You're just trying to put me 
off." 

Her expression was both chagrined 
and amused. "And when did you turn 
into a bloody mindreader? And I wish 
you wouldn't pick up on my speech 
patterns that way. Come on back to 
your room, 0 Cat of no tail, and I'll 
see if I can't spare you a few more 
minutes. I do have other duties, you 
know." 

"But none so interesting." 

She sighed. "Ancient Chinese 
curse: 'May you live in interesting 
times.'" 

On the way back to my room I 
tried to focus on the past three 
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weeks. . .and before. I couldn't 
begin to fill in the passage of time. 
'Three weeks' was a meaningless phrase 
when all I could remember were about 
four days. 

I paused and looked at Blackjack. 
"Do you have a mirror?" 

Her eyebrows rose. "I can get 
you a hand-held one, if you like." At 
my nod, she sent me on to my room. A 
few minutes later—I could feel myself 
trying to pin down time so it couldn't 
get away from me—she reappeared. 

I sat down on the edge of my bed 
and looked at the reflection. As I 
had suspected, out in the hall, the 
person I saw didn't agree with my 
self-image. Curly brown hair, dark 
brown eyes. . .but much too thin in 
the face, too old . 

I put the mirror down onto the 
bedside table. "How old am I?" 

"How old do you think you are?" 

I shook my head. My mind still 
wouldn't touch numbers or dates. "I 
don't know. Younger." 

She nodded matter-of-factly. 
"I'd say you were physically about 
twenty-two, twenty-three." 

"I couldn't possibly be!" 

The short black nurse laughed. 
"Do you feel as if you're verging on 
senility. Kitten? Lie down and let me 
have a look at your hip." 

I submitted. "Don't call me 
'Kitten.'" 

"All right. Tomcat," she replied 
cheerfully. "Why do you feel you 
should be younger?" 

"I don't know. It just feels 
like too many years." 

Blackjack said nothing more while 
completing her examination. She was 



swift and gentle, and I could assure 
her with perfect truth that my right 
hip wasn't hurting anymore. She let 
me sit up and herself perched on the 
edge of my bed, which surprised and 
pleased me. 

"You are younger. Cat. I'd say 
you were about nineteen, emotionally 
and psychologically." 

"How?" 

"You've been. . .sharing time 
with several other people. I think 
what I'm talking to now may be the 
core personality. But you haven't 
held control very often over the past 
several years." 

"Core personality?" 

"Your memories have been sealed 
away somehow, somewhere, with medica¬ 
tion and possibly with hypnosis. But 
there is a core self. It was overlaid 
with different memories and slightly 
different personae." 

"But that's programming !" 

My outrage was met with a firm 
hand pushing me back down on the bed 
and a response filled with compassion. 
"Steady down. Cat. But yes, you could 
say that." 

"And I'm the core? I don't un¬ 
derstand. I've got no control over 
all those--other people. I've got no 
memories." 

"No, not yet. You're the, the--" 
Blackjack paused. "The framework. 
The skeleton. You're the only one who 
remembers the stone cave room with the 
doctors. Your worst memory," she said 
sympathetically, "your worst fear. 
The place where you kept losing your¬ 
self—your self—to a new personality. 
Does this make any sense?" 

I couldn't speak. Mocking shad¬ 
ows—memories? people?—surged through 
my thoughts, scattering them. When¬ 
ever I thought about those—those 


others —my grasp of myself seemed so 
tenuous, so frail. 

"Who did this to me?" 

She looked at me with a quiet 
gravity that I was learning to trust 
implicitly. "I'm not ready to answer 
that question just yet. Cat." 

After a moment, I nodded my ac¬ 
ceptance. "So how do I get my mem¬ 
ories back?" 

"I think they'll come back as the 
core personality reasserts itself more 
and more. You have two major problems 
to beware: takeover by other. . . 
personae, and distinguishing what mem¬ 
ories belong to whom." After a moment 
she reached out to clasp my shoulder. 
"Cheer up, Cat. We know about the 
others now, especially the dark one 
that you're understandably scared of, 
but I think you've managed to squash 
him down into some subconscious level. 
Besides, he's very easy to spot." She 
attempted a smile, which came out 
somewhat rueful. 

"He's a--" I didn't have any 
words for the disgusted loathing that 
rose up in me at thought of the mal¬ 
evolent shadow that seemed to block 
off all my memories. "He's a pompous, 
vicious little strutter. He can't be 
me. I won't let him out." 

"Don't worry. He's apparently 
the one most dependent on the foul 
drugs that were used on you." She 
smiled at me reassuringly. "I like 
your other selves rather better. 
There's Jean-Michel, a rather smooth 
and charming Frenchman or Belgian, I'm 
not sure which, who seems to have an 
unfortunate talent for smuggling drugs 
and munitions. Then there's young 
Simon, a self-proclaimed London street 
punk, who has experience throughout 
the Mediterranean, particularly Egypt 
and Libya. He doesn't talk about 
himself. The fourth gentleman —and 
that's the total number we've been 
able to find so far —doesn't have or 
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won't give a name. He seems to be a 
smartass southern American kid." 

"How did you find all of this 

out?" 

"You've been all of them, at 
times," Blackjack replied. "Your body 
and mind both have been going through 
withdrawal. I've been learning how to 
tell your. . .personae apart." 

I couldn't keep the anguish out 
of my voice. "But who am X?" 

"I don't know. But we'll help 
you all we can to find out." 

SB 8B 

Being in the bathroom undoubtedly 
saved my life. It was late, perhaps 
three in the morning--a wakeful time 
for me, filled with remnants of dis¬ 
turbing dreams and all the unanswered 
questions. 

Coming back down the hall from 
the bathroom, I hesitated outside my 
door. Something was wrong. My sub¬ 
conscious had picked up some distant 
alert--some soft sound, perhaps, or 
that rare premonition of personal 
danger. With all the care and silence 
I could muster, I opened the door and 
hit the light switch. Light flooded 
the room, and the figure by my bed 
jerked upright with a curse in a 
strange tongue. 

The sight of the bright knife and 
the Asian face forced a moment of 
sickening, shaking dizziness. A dis¬ 
orientation as profound as if the room 
had suddenly tilted sideways grabbed 
me, and by the time I had mastered it, 
the intruder had leaped to the attack. 
I knew him: Li Aku, Deathdancer, 
assassin of Lord Xan. 

The knife scored a furrow across 
my left forearm, outflung in desperate 
defense. My confusion of mind had 
momentarily made me slow. Anger came 


to my aid, and I struck his arm away 
before he could smite again with the 
blade. 

"Betrayer," he whispered, in the 
ancient Mongol tongue reawakened by 
Xan. "Eater of enemy offal, crawling, 
cowardly, slime-licking—" 

His words were punctuated by the 
flashing of his knife. I pretended to 
take a misstep, took the blow again on 
left arm, and kicked him just below 
the right kneecap. He tried to stifle 
an outcry, staggered, and fell as he 
lost his balance on his remaining good 
leg. He kept hold of the knife, and 
was coming back to his feet as I 
kicked out again. The knife went 
flying. 

A killer the likes of the Death- 
dancer had more than one weapon, but 
by the time he was rearmed I had pos¬ 
session of his blade. I sidestepped a 
flying shuriken, its glittering points 
no doubt curare-edged. 

Li Aku held a second knife, a 
short brittle-looking spike of a 
blade. I judged it, too, to be poi¬ 
soned. He had come with only the 
silent death-dealers, and now he was 
looking for a quick end. 

The quick end was his. After a 
brief flurry of feint, strike and 
parry, I threw all my strength and 
speed into the fray and proved to him 
that I was the better fighter. I 
swept aside his attempt at a blow, and 
drove in close and gave his knife back 
to him up under the ribs. His dagger 
grazed past my nightshirt as he made a 
final effort to sell his life with 
meaning. I grabbed the weapon and 
tossed it aside, then watched death 
claim the man. 

The sight brought a surge of 
turmoil that was harder to confront 
than had been the combat itself. It 
washed through me, adding to the. dis¬ 
tress of my hip and arm and striving 
lungs. All the doubling of thought 
and image that I had managed to ignore 
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during the fight returned renewed in 
force. I couldn't stand for the sud¬ 
den weakness in my legs and the alien¬ 
ness of my body. I folded to the 
floor, catching myself on my hands. 
Then I surrendered to the dark. 

9B 9B 

Awareness returned joltingly, 
painfully. I emitted an incoherent 
sound as I felt hands quickly and 
without particular gentleness treating 
my newest injuries. 

"Well, whaddya know, our schizo 
is back among us." 

The voice and hands belonged to 
Kid Cody, med intern. I tried to pull 
away from his touch. Another voice 
rumbled softly. Rawhide's. "Take it 
easy. Kid Cody." He knelt down beside 
me. "You okay?" 

A jumble of memories spilled over 
me like a cloud of choking grit. A 
transposition of images, of places and 
people. Xan. Buckaroo Banzai. 
Enemy, savior. Li Aku. Comrade, 
enemy. I struggled. "Let me up!" 

"Let him go, Cody." Rawhide 
helped me to my feet. My wounds were 
relatively minor; I pushed them out of 
my mind. The door to my room was 
hooked open. A few feet from me were 
two more med attendants, setting up a 
collapsible stretcher. By them was a 
sheet-covered form. 

Rawhide nodded at the form. "Who 
is he? You know him, don't you?" 

I walked to the body, knelt, and 
threw back the sheet. Thin Asian 
face, sparse hair, sunken cheeks. I 
felt a moment of triumph that I had 
managed to kill the Deathdancer. 
Then, from another viewpoint, came a 
kind of horrified pity that Li Aku had 
died still Xan's slave. The two feel¬ 
ings clashed in war for a moment, and 
then I accepted them both as true. 


I stood up. "His name is Li Aku. 
He was sent here by Xan. I killed 
him. I want to see Buckaroo Banzai." 

Rawhide's gaze was thoughtful, 
puzzled, as it rested on me. "Sent 
here for what?" 

"What do you think?" The numb¬ 
ness of my thoughts was fading rap¬ 
idly. "I want to see Buckaroo 
Banzai." 

"So you can try again?" jeered 
Kid Cody. "What's the matter, this 
guy remind you that you hadn't fin¬ 
ished your job?" 

I turned and launched myself at 
the mocker. He went down under me 
with a cry of indignant pain, then 
tried to fight back. He was no match 
for the training I had undergone in 
the Fortress. But then hands pulled 
me off him. Rawhide and a med attend¬ 
ant. Kid Cody regained his feet, 
looking both sulky and abashed. 

I tried to throw off Rawhide's 
grasp. "Goddamnit, I want to see Dr. 
Banzai! Let me go!" 

"You're seeing him. Gentlemen, I 
think brawling in the hospital is a 
little unseemly. Particularly at this 
young hour of the morning." 

Kid Cody jumped as if he'd been 
goosed, then colored guiltily. Even 
Rawhide seemed to tense for a split 
second. Then he let go of me and 
smiled as if we'd just been having a 
pleasant conversation. "Morning, 
Buckaroo. Sorry you got disturbed." 

Entering the room was Buckaroo 
Banzai himself, flanked by Reno. His 
brows knit together at the sight ahead 
of him. "Reno woke me up out of a 
sound sleep to see if I was all 
right." 

"Aw, boss--" said the short 
swarthy man who had followed Dr. Ban¬ 
zai into the room. 
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"No, Reno, I'm glad you did." 
Buckaroo Banzai glanced at the 
stretcher, then at me. His tone was 
mild. "What happened?" 

I went forward to the doctor. 
Reno was obviously only too ready to 
keep me away from his friend and 
leader, but Buckaroo Banzai stood his 
ground, regarding me with a compas¬ 
sionate, quizzical expression. 

I raised one hand, then realized 
I didn't have the right to touch him. 
"I want to apologize." His eyebrows 
rose at my declaration. "You saved my 
life and allowed me to keep it after I 
had tried to kill you. I'm sorry I 
did. I'm glad I failed." 

His grin blossomed. Reno looked 
startled, and Rawhide revealed a slow 
smile of respect that warmed me. "So 
am I," Buckaroo admitted ruefully. 
His gaze focused on the fresh traces 
of injuries. "Are you all right?" 

"Yes." I glanced over at the 
stretcher again. "I killed him." It 
was hard to say that. "He was Li Aku, 
assassin, much higher in the hierarchy 
than I was in the Fortress of Xan. He 
came here to dispose of me and try to 
complete the quest. Obviously Xan now 
counts me an enemy." 

"How many guys did he send this 
time?" put in Kid Cody. "Now that 
he's got two of you to get rid of." 

"I'm sure the house is clean," 
interjected Reno, looking shamefaced. 
"But then I swore nobody could get in, 
not after last time--" He stopped, 
with a dubious glance from me to Buck¬ 
aroo Banzai. 

"Your security systems are a 
joke," I said. "You make the mistakes 
of sticking to a routine and trusting 
to the basic worth of human nature." 

"What the hell do you know about 

it?" 
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"He got in," said Rawhide, a 
savor of amusement in his voice. 

"I can help you make your secur¬ 
ity better," I said. I fixed all my 
attention on Buckaroo Banzai. It was 
abruptly, overwhelmingly inconceivable 
that I had ever tried to kill him. "I 
want to do something in return for all 
your. . .gifts." 

Buckaroo extended his hand, which 
after a moment's hesitation and grati¬ 
tude, I took. "Welcome," he said. "I 
think you have a name now?" 

My pleasure faded. "At the For¬ 
tress I was Nine," I replied. "And 
here Blackjack calls me Cat." 

"No other name?" he asked. 

"No." I shook my head, but felt 
a certain measure of hope. "Not yet." 

8B 8B 

"I like it," said Blackjack, 
circling me. "I really do." 

I eyed myself in the mirror. 
Blackjack, who had been more than 
kind, had dug up some odd clothing for 
me, which included a black Team Banzai 
T-shirt which I alternately was de¬ 
lighted by or ashamed that I didn't 
have the right to wear. She had also 
--at my pleading—given me a haircut. 

"You'll fit right in now, Cat," 
she commented. "I think we made a 
good job of it." 

I studied the reflection. Dark 
curly hair, black T-shirt, blue jeans 
--an ordinary young American. Appar¬ 
ently. "You made a good job of me." 
I turned, took Blackjack by the shoul¬ 
ders, and kissed her full on the 
mouth. She reacted in surprise for 
the moment, then responded cheerfully. 
I let her go and offered, "Thank you." 

Her expression was startled, a 
little amused. "You're very welcome." 



She paused. "You know the way to your 
new room. Cat?" 

"I think so." I had been given a 
clean bill of health by Buckaroo Ban¬ 
zai himself and had been invited to 
move into an intern's cubicle. He had 
put it in such a nice way that I 
didn't feel ashamed of accepting--for 
a while. We had both sidestepped the 
whole question of my future. It was 
still too much tied up in my past. 

"I'd come with you myself if I 
hadn't a lab to finish by four 
o'clock," said Blackjack. 

"I'll miss you. Blackjack." 

This time she was the one to 
reach out and hug me--compassionately, 
comfortingly. "And where do you think 
you're going so far away?" 

"It's just that. . .well, I don't 
know anyone. I don't belong here." 

The nurse looked at me in mild 
rebuke. "No one will shut you out 
here. Cat. Only you can shut yourself 
out from everyone else." 

8B 8B 

My appearance into the daily life 
of the Institute passed mostly unre¬ 
marked, which surprised and disap¬ 
pointed me a little. I was accepted. 
No one went out of his way to seek 
friendship, but neither did anyone 
avoid me. There was a sink-or-swim, 
casual way of life to the Banzai In¬ 
stitute that fascinated and lured me. 
I read all the background on the In¬ 
stitute that I could find and tried to 
make headway through some of the tech¬ 
nical abstracts published by its 
researchers. 

It wasn't easy being both 'Cat' 
and 'Nine.' There were days when 
their peace became an uneasy truce 
which trickled into open conflict. 
Nine was a primitive person who lived 
on the darker passions. He was also 


an unthinking, dutiful, arrogant 
bastard. He was part of me--I ac¬ 
cepted that--but I didn't like him, 
didn't feel comfortable knowing that I 
had been so easily shaped into a 
killer. There were times I fought 
integration as strongly as he seemed 
to. 

Nine had memories. Cat still 
didn't. Just flashes which seemed 
more like dreams. I was given first a 
journal and then a portable computer 
was set up in my room--a computer 
which, after a brief orientation from 
an electronics wizard by the name of 
Eight-bit, I realized I knew how to 
use. It came to me that the 'Simon' 
in my past knew about devices of all 
kinds and that I could share his 
skills if not all his memories yet. 

I started putting down everything 
I knew, concentrating on the Fortress 
and what I knew of Xan's operations. 
This was painful but rewarding. Re¬ 
warding because it locked down missing 
time, locked down facts which I could 
give to Buckaroo as attempts at pay¬ 
ment. He didn't see them that way, 
but I did. 

I also had the hope that, by 
assaulting it with data, I could back 
my ignorance into a corner and take it 
apart bit by bit. Blackjack, who I 
discovered had experience in psycho- 
therapy--which figured--was working 
with me, trying to help me bring out 
the others and integrate them. It was 
slow work. After about a week out of 
the hospital, I had a feeling that 
was a sort of Institute project that-- 
in particular--Buckaroo Banzai, Black¬ 
jack, and Rawhide were eager to help 
solve. I was only too glad of their 
interest and support. 

8B 8B 

The card game had started off 
with Blackjack promising not to cheat, 
but this proved to be too mundane. 
So we switched over to a free-for-all 
gin game with fake money borrowed from 
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some old board game, and everyone 
agreed to cheat as much as possible, 
but without getting caught in the act. 

'Everyone' was me. Blackjack, 
Rawhide and Kid Cody. Cody was turn¬ 
ing into a friend. A few days after 
Li Aku's intrusion, he had come to 
apologize. I had the suspicion that 
Rawhide or someone had given him a 
set-down, but whatever the cause, he 
was awkward and sincere. He also was 
flatteringly interested in my fighting 
skills, so we worked out in the gym 
occasionally, during odd hours. 

Blackjack was given the first 
deal. She approached the deck with 
all the solemnity and reverence of a 
croupier in a casino, and proceeded to 
show off what she could do with the 
mere act of shuffling. Like a magi¬ 
cian doing sleight-of-hand tricks, she 
rapidly and with easy dexterity 
flashed aces at us, cut and re-cut 
showing the same card each time, and, 
finally, shuffled the deck one-handed. 
She won that game within a few draws. 

"Pity this isn't real money," she 
said as she raked in the kitty. Mini¬ 
mum bet ten thousand per hand. "I 
could set up my own casino. Who needs 
Las Vegas or--God forbid--Atlantic 
City?" 

"The Mafia'd shut you down right 
fast," said Rawhide, sipping a beer. 

"Oh, I figured on staffing my 
security with Blue Blazes and you 
guys. Or maybe I'd set it up so 
crooked that the house never won. The 
Mafia wouldn't be interested in a 
casino that didn't net its usual 300 
percent profit." 

"Naw, they'd just wait outside 
the door and fleece the patrons," said 
Cody. "Maybe we could have the IRS 
lurking right nearby to turn right 
around and fleece them ." 

Blackjack looked up at the ceil¬ 
ing. "Oh, Robin Hood, where are we 
when we need you?" 
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"We'll take them on some day," 
said Cody. 

When my turn came to deal I real¬ 
ized with a flare of excited surprise 
that I knew at least as much about the 
fine art of cheating as did Blackjack. 
Without deigning to show off, I set up 
the game the way I wanted it and 
ginned after two discards. 

Blackjack eyed me speculatively 
as she pushed forty thousand dollars 
over to' my side of the table. "Lucky, 
aren't you?" 

"Evidemment," I answered. Notic¬ 
ing the almost-empty wine bottle, I 
tapped my glass questioningly. "II 
n'y a plus de vin?" 

"Not for you," said Blackjack, 
and deftly moved away my glass. "Ce 
n'est pas poli parler a langue £tran- 
gere chez les copains, Jean-Michel." 

I gave her an ironic deference. 
"Return my wine, gamine, and I will 
speak as much English as you like." 

The other two were staring at me, 
which I found rude. As both Kid Cody 
and Blackjack started to speak at 
once, the opening of the door dis¬ 
tracted all of us. 

Buckaroo and Peggy Simpson walked 
in arm-in-arm. They had obviously 
been out for the evening, probably to 
Manhattan. Buckaroo was debonair in a 
tuxedo and Peggy was elegant and al¬ 
luring in a black silk dress. I rose, 
which neither of the other two was 
gentlemanly enough to do. Buckaroo's 
fiancee gave me a questioning look and 
a hesitant smile. 

"What are you guys still doing 
up?" Buckaroo said as they approached 
us. We had set up a card table in the 
lounge nearest the main kitchen. He 
eyed the remains of our repast. "Did 
you leave anything edible in the 
fridge?" 



"There's tuna fish," said Raw- 

hide. 

It came to me with an irresist¬ 
ible force why Buckaroo Banzai looked 
so familiar tonight. I had always 
prided myself on my memory of faces. 
"Je vous ai rencontr! I Monte Carlo," 
I interrupted, then recalled my man¬ 
ners. "Excusez-moi--excuse me. I saw 
you at a baccarat table in Monte 
Carlo. You were winning." I gave 
Peggy a nod. "You were wearing red 
and white that evening, mademoiselle. 
A bit brash." 

Now they were all looking at me 
oddly. After a moment. Or. Banzai 
asked, "When was this?" 

"Springtime, May, I believe. 
1978, perhaps." 

"Last year," murmured Buckaroo. 

"The conference on particle ac¬ 
celerators that was really just an 
excuse for people to take a vacation 
in Monte Carlo," said Peggy. 

"Do you recall why you were 
there?" Buckaroo asked me, pleasantly. 

"A bit of business. Monsieur, a 
bit of pleasure. I always try to mix 
the two." I recalled further what my 
business had been with regard to him. 
Something made me speak it aloud be¬ 
fore I could stop myself. "I photo¬ 
graphed the contents of your briefcase 
that night." As soon as it was out, I 
looked around, bewildered, wondering 
at the strange way I was acting and 
talking. "What am I saying?" 

"Holy shit," breathed Kid Cody. 
"Listen to-- 1ook at the change!" 

"You were saying that you photo¬ 
graphed the contents of my briefcase," 
repeated Buckaroo calmly. His gaze 
held me. "Can you tell me more?" 

I could. Amazingly, I could. As 


the smooth and supercilious Jean- 
Michel streamed into my consciousness, 

I held onto the single memory, focus¬ 
ing on the tangible facts to maintain 
my bearings. "I let myself into your 
hotel room while you were out and got 
into your briefcase," I said. I could 
feel my face turning red at saying 
this in front of all these people. "I 
didn't take anything. I don't even 
remember what was in it. Xan sent 
me." I realized the ramifications of 
what I was divulging. "Oh, hell. I'm 
sorry. I'm sorry, Buckaroo." 

Buckaroo opened his mouth, appar¬ 
ently thought better of it, and closed 
it again. Blackjack intervened. 
"Cat, do you know what happened be¬ 
fore? I mean, it was obviously Jean- 
Michel, yet he was reacting as if he 
knew us al 1." 

"Yeah, I. . ." I wasn't sure how 
to explain. "He came out but I was 
still there, kind of. He knew what¬ 
ever I knew. It was weird." 

"And do you now know what he 
knows?" 

"Uh, yeah. Yes, I do." 

"You're blushing again," said 
Blackjack, provokingly. I scowled at 
her, but all she did was grin affec¬ 
tionately. 

"Are you all right?" asked Buck¬ 
aroo. "Any disorientation?" 

"No, I'm okay." I looked at him 
and felt a wash of guilt all over 
again. "I think so, anyway." 

"And then there were three," 
murmured Rawhide. 

I stared at him, rocked by the 
succinct statement. "Integration." I 
leaned back, oblivious to the others 
for minutes while my mind explored a 
whole new vista of experience and 
feeling. For the moment I didn't know 
what age I was or what I was or where 
I had been, but then it all simply 
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fell into place like a jigsaw puzzle. 

"I should have recognized you," 
said Peggy. She sounded chagrined. 
"You got me a glass of champagne. 
Taittinger. Some of the best I've 
ever tasted." 

"Jean-Michel is worlds apart from 
Cat," said Blackjack. "Appearance, 
age, movement, behavior, mode of 
speech, the works. I'd be surprised 
if you had recognized him. Our chame¬ 
leon is very good at changing his 
spots." 

"We just saw that," said Kid 
Cody. "I still don't believe what I 
saw, and I sure don't believe the 
French accent! What a con artist." 

I was starting to feel embar¬ 
rassed again. "Tu peux te fouter." 

Buckaroo laughed, and so did 
Blackjack. "Jean-Michel!" exclaimed 
Peggy, clearly pretending to be 
shocked. "That's not polite." 

"Am I supposed to take a good 
guess at what you just told me to do?" 
Cody asked, sourly. 

I stood up, and made a little bow 
to Peggy, then to Blackjack. "My 
apologies, mes belles. Some of me is 
not quite as cultured as he--they-- 
excuse my pronouns--should be." I 
shot a glance at Kid Cody. "Regret¬ 
tably, that applies also to some un¬ 
mentionable persons at this table." 

"Cat, your accents are starting 
to all mix together," teased Black¬ 
jack . 

"One more and you'll have a whole 
bridge team," said Rawhide. 

"Must be a bit crowded in your 
bed at night," said Peggy impishly. 
Buckaroo gave her a wondering, amused 
glance, and she sidled up closer to 
him and slipped her arm around his 
waist. 


I looked at them, all five of 
them, an unaccustomed emotion welling 
up in my throat, filling me with glad¬ 
ness. "You guys are wonderful. 
What'd I do to deserve this break?" 

"The Banzai Home for Stray Cats," 
said Buckaroo, laughing. Peggy and 
Rawhide groaned. His grin and warm 
gaze rested on me for a moment, and l 
felt moved beyond words. "Say, folks, 
I'm still starving. If you'll give me 
and Peggy about two minutes to change, 
I propose we adjourn to one of the 
all-nighters around here for some 
food, drink. . .and good company." 

We all readily agreed. Buckaroo 
and Peggy went away, and we started 
cleaning up the table. I relaxed, 
opening myself up to a whole vista of 
memories that ranged all over Europe 
and encompassed all sorts of different 
skills. Jean-Michel was much more of 
a person than Nine, certainly a super¬ 
ficially more agreeable person. It 
was working. The pieces were coming 
together. It was all just a matter of 
time and patience. 

BB BB 

"Is Cat somewhere in here?" 

I was vaguely aware of my name 
being raised, but the question was 
answered by someone else in the shop 
before I could respond. "You might 
try looking over in the far right 
corner. Boss, under the spare genera¬ 
tor. " 

I scrambled out when I heard the 
word 'Boss' and grabbed a rag. Sam 
gave me a quizzical grin and kept on 
working. 

"What are you doing back here?" 

Though Buckaroo's tone was in¬ 
terested, even amused, I suddenly felt 
as if I'd been intruding where I 
shouldn't. I turned my attention to 
removing some of the dirt from under 
my fingernails. "Just looking." 
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"He's a pretty darn good looker," 
interjected Sam. "He found the prob¬ 
lem in ten minutes." 

"I was just trying to help," I 
said. "I like machinery." 

"And electronics," commented 
Buckaroo. "Eight-bit mentioned the 
way you helped rig the phone system 
into the mainframe. He wanted to 
thank you. So do I." 

I relaxed at that. "I'm trying 
to explore what I know by doing," I 
confessed. "So far I haven't blown 
anything up." 

Unexpectedly, he grinned. 
"That's a pretty good description for 
how this place runs sometimes. You 
mind coming by my office when you have 
a chance?" 

I looked down at Sam, who nodded 
agreeably. I liked Sam--there wasn't 
anything he didn't know about mechan¬ 
ics and inventive solutions. "Just 
give me a few minutes to wash up." 

Buckaroo waited while I cleaned 
up. It worried me a little that he'd 
come himself to summon me to his of¬ 
fice. On the way there, though, all 
he wanted to talk about was the tardi¬ 
ness of the next ice age and how to 
foresee its onset. I had learned in 
my relatively few encounters with 
Buckaroo Banzai that he was fascinated 
by everything and anything, and he 
shared his inquisitiveness with an 
enthusiasm that was contagious. 

Once in his office, Buckaroo 
picked an envelope off a cluttered 
desk and handed it to me. I was re¬ 
lieved when he didn't enforce formal¬ 
ity by going behind his desk to sit 
down; instead, he perched on the win¬ 
dowsill in the sunlight, after moving 
aside a stack of journals. 

I sat down on the couch and 
spread out the contents of the enve¬ 
lope. It held a motley collection of 
telexes, grey microfiche copies, faxes 


and a whole sheaf of paper marked 
'CONFIDENTIAL COPY—DESTROY SOONEST.' 

I glanced up at Buckaroo. "Rec¬ 
ords from Interpol, the Surete, New 
Scotland Yard, and the CIA," he said 
succinctly. "Go ahead, read them." 

There were two arrest records, 
several 'wanted' listings, and various 
pieces of personal dossiers. It 
didn't take me many seconds to realize 
that they all pertained to me. 

"Arrested for opium processing 
and smuggling in Turkey," Buckaroo 
commented, meditatively. "Nasty pri¬ 
sons they have there. Arrested in 
Cairo for theft and sabotage of mili¬ 
tary communications equipment. 
Equally nasty prisons. Abbreviated 
terms in both cases, probably by in¬ 
tervention of Xan's network." 

He didn't sound accusing, angry, 
or even repulsed. Just mildly in¬ 
trigued. I was horrified. "I don't 
remember any of that," I protested. I 
had found a paper from the French 
Surete, in French and then translated 
on a separate page into English. I 
didn't stop to apppreciate the fact 
that I could now read both language 
versions with equal ease. I held this 
up. 

"It says here that I'm still 
wanted on a murder charge in Mar¬ 
seilles." I paused, and the memory 
slowly took shape in my conscious. It 
was Jean-Michel's. I felt compelled 
to share it out loud. "I remember the 
situation, but only in pieces. I 
don't remember the event--the supposed 
crime—at all, only the questioning by 
the French police and my escape from 
custody." I looked at Buckaroo with a 
frown. "It's as if parts of my memory 
were cut out afterward! Is that pos¬ 
sible?" 

He nodded. "Xan has obviously 
developed a method of compartmentaliz¬ 
ing memories. He seemingly didn't 
want to give you knowledge of your 
'mishaps.' Maybe he felt it would 
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take the edge off your capabilities." 

"I'm tired of hearing what Xan 
did or didn't do to my brain! Why me? 
Why did he have to change me so much, 
why did he have to bury my memories?" 
I stopped abruptly as my mind sug¬ 
gested an answer, then continued, with 
an attempt at calm, "The more dif¬ 
ferent people I was, the harder it'd 
be for police and so forth to trace me 
or prove things." 

Buckaroo nodded. "Xan would also 
find it easier working with a. . . 
'fresh slate.' You'll notice that 
Interpol alone suspects one assumed 
identity. No one put it together that 
this might all be background on one 
and the same person." 

I leafed through some more notes. 
"How can this all be true?" It was 
really a rhetorical question, an irra¬ 
tional wish to make it all go away. 

"Some of it is clearly specula¬ 
tion," he pointed out, "and other 
parts are suspicion not evidence." 

I looked up at him, astonished by 
his kindness. "You don't need to 
soften it," I said, with more bitter¬ 
ness than I meant to show. "If even a 
quarter of this is true I'm a felon 
and a murderer and who knows what else 
besides." 

"Xan created that felon," Buck¬ 
aroo corrected, gently. 

"But X still did the deeds!" I 
went back and found the 'wanted.' 
"I'm supposed to go stand trial!" 

Buckaroo asked sharply, "Would 

you?" 

For the moment I stared at him. 
"Of course not!" Then I added hast¬ 
ily, "I mean--I don't want to. I 
would if you wanted me to." 

It was his turn to respond with 
startled silence. Then, quietly: 
"I'm not your master." 
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I let that statement lie. "Well, 
I'd rather not go stand trial for 
something I don't even remember 
doing." 

"Mental disturbance is considered 
a perfectly valid plea," he remarked. 

"Innocence through insanity? I 
don't know if I believe in that." 

"Think about it," Buckaroo sug¬ 
gested'. "At your leisure." He must 
have noticed my sudden change of ex¬ 
pression, for he said quickly, "What's 
wrong?" 

There was no way but to ask it 
baldly. "Are you going to turn me 
in?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

His mouth twitched. "Do you want 
me to? I don't consider you a crim¬ 
inal. You might also say I don't 
believe in prisons." 

"But do you want me to leave?" 

Buckaroo looked startled, then 
honestly dismayed. "Leave the Insti¬ 
tute? Why?" 

I was having as hard a time ex¬ 
pressing my point of view as he was in 
following it. "Well. . .you know, 
harboring a criminal and all that. 
Why'd you dig up all this stuff on 
me?" 

"To give you a frame of reference 
for your recollections." 

I hadn't expected so reasonable 
an answer. "Oh." I had to ask. "No 
other reason?" 

He became intent and very quiet. 
"Cat, your background doesn't matter 
here. I know you look at me, still 
feeling guilt for the way in which we 
met, and believe that it couldn't 
possibly be so seemingly easy to 



escape atonement. Like most people, 
but perhaps more because of Xan, you 
come from a system that operates by 
conformity and punishment. Here, we 
do our best not to. Misdeeds are most 
often just mistakes. We don't hold 
people accountable for past mistakes. 
We try to help people grow, improve-- 
in their own self-image, of course." 
Buckaroo stopped and smiled warmly. 
"Would you like to stay here?" 

The magnitude of that question 
coming on top of such a succinct and 
perilous philosophy was more than I 
could immediately handle. I found 
myself floundering. "I can't." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't belong here. I'm not 
any kind of scientist or researcher." 

"What do you think you are, Cat?" 

I had to look down. "I don't 
know. But I know some of the things 
I've been, and I don't like any of 
them." 

"What do you want to be?" 

He was gazing at me in all seri¬ 
ousness. I put off giving him an 
answer for a moment or two, but the 
extra time didn't help any. I finally 
shook my head. "I want to be whole. 
Then I can start to go forward." 

"Do both," said Buckaroo. "Stay 
here. We want to help, if we can. 
Judging by some of what I've heard 
already, you seem to have a lot of 
different talents. Find out about 
them, the way you have with Sam and 
Eight-bit. You'll find people explor¬ 
ing most every field in some way here, 
and most of them are glad of assis¬ 
tance or inquiry." 

He was giving me too much. I 
couldn't accept it. After a moment, 
haltingly, I said so. Then, bluntly 
because I knew no other way, "I 
haven't done anything for you, or for 
the Institute. I haven't earned your 


offer." Something in his expression, 
almost distress, made me add, "I 
would, if I knew how." 

"Cat--" Buckaroo sighed. "No, I 
can't say that." He rubbed his face 
with one hand and looked at me briefly 
through his fingers. "I have two 
answers for you. One is philosophical 
and boils down to a belief that pay¬ 
ment-^ cynical, material concept-- 
can't be made for moral, intellectual, 
spiritual issues. 

"But I don't think you're ready 
to buy that idea just yet, so I'll 
give you the second, material answer," 
he went on. "You've given me informa¬ 
tion of enormous value about Hanoi Xan 
and his Fortress. In removing the one 
you called Li Aku, you prevented an 
attempt on my life and possibly on 
other lives as well. I also consider 
the change in your persona, the inte¬ 
gration and diminishment of Nine, for 
instance, just plain rewarding to 
watch. And you've already made your¬ 
self useful in other ways." 

There was no escape from his 
eloquence. "I can really stay?" 

"Do you really think we'd send 
you away?" Buckaroo countered. 

I raised my hands in glad submis¬ 
sion. "You've cornered me." He 
grinned. "I only hope I can find some 
way of repaying--um, no, of showing my 
gratitude." 

8B m 

"I understand you've been working 
out in the gym," said Rawhide, setting 
down first his lunch tray and then 
himself at my table in the main dining 
room. It was mid-afternoon and the 
place was nearly empty. "You care to 
try out for any of the training 
classes?" 

I looked at him in surprise. "I 
thought they were all full up. Be¬ 
sides, I didn't think I could." 
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"Don't see why not. Right now 
we've got classes running in kendo, 
tai chi, hand-to-hand, yoga, small 
arms, and, of course, our home-grown 
survival course. People can join in 
anytime. Do you remember what kinda 
physical training you've had?" 

"I remember what I learned in the 
Fortress," I answered. "I'm an expert 
marksman and knife fighter. The phy¬ 
sical discipline I practice was simply 
referred to as the path. It's a mix¬ 
ture of all kinds of skills. I also 
seem to know some form of karate." 

Rawhide nodded. "Okay, think 
we'd like to test you out. You met 
Sammy yet? Sammy Rye?" At my sign of 
dissent, he went on, "He's got a 
pretty varied, unconventional back¬ 
ground himself. He tests interns." 

"Is he good?" 

Rawhide favored me with a somehow 
provoking grin. "You might say that." 

The event was set for two days 
later. Several people expressed an 
interest in coming to watch, some out 
of curiosity, some out of a real in¬ 
terest in Xan's training methods. I 
was perfectly agreeable to having an 
audience. One of Nine's few helpful 
traits was his supreme self- 
confidence. 

I was given a Blue Blaze training 
outfit, loose and light, for the oc¬ 
casion. Dark blue, of course. When I 
got to the gym we'd chosen, I found 
several people already there--Buck- 
aroo. Rawhide, Reno, Pecos, Blackjack, 
two people I didn't know yet. Since 
neither of these came forward, I as¬ 
sumed neither was Sammy Rye. 

A few minutes later the door 
opened to admit one more person. A 
short, squat, formidable-looking man 
that I guessed immediately was Sammy 
Rye. His ancestry was obviously mixed 
--Caucasian coloring and body struc¬ 
ture contrasting with black almond 
eyes and straight black hair. 
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I waited for him beside the mat. 
He came forward, all a-grin, and 
thrust out a large right paw. "Sammy 
Rye," he said, nodding to himself, 
pleased and happy. His English was 
very slightly accented. "Your disci¬ 
pline?" 

The heel and side of his hand was 
hard and ridged with callus. I 
gripped it briefly and let go. "They 
call me Cat," I replied. I didn't 
know what to make of this man's ob¬ 
vious jubilation. "I'm a fighter." 

His smile actually broadened. 
"Fair enough. You do warmups yet?" 

"No." 

We spent the next ten minutes 
warming up, each of us sizing up the 
other. I confessed to myself that I 
was nervous about his size and so 
concentrated on speed and reflex exer¬ 
cises. 

He bowed to me when he finished, 
and took a stance near the middle of 
the mat. "We first do throws, three 
of them. Then holds, then blocks. 
Then you try on me your killing moves. 
Okay?" 

"Fine." 

I very quickly discovered that I 
was dealing with someone who probably 
could have disabled everyone in the 
room while sitting down taking a nap. 
He won the first two throws. Almost 
by chance, I won the third. 

We bowed to each other at the end 
of the set. Pecos came forward and 
silently handed us each thick towels. 
Sammy grinned at me. "Why you still 
have both ears?" 

"What?" 

"You were bravo of Xan, right?" 

I felt a flare of anger that he 
could joke about that. "No," I said 
grimly. "I was an assassin." 



"Oh," he said, as if that clari¬ 
fied everything. "Higher rank, no 
doubt." 

I tried to be annoyed but somehow 
couldn't. His good humor was too 
infectious. "I'm ready." 

When we started in again I see¬ 
sawed from envy to pure admiration. 
At first I felt humiliated that he was 
besting me. Then I began to watch his 
reactions, his swift countermoves to 
my unorthodox attacks, his timing and 
restraint. He obviously possessed 
great strength, yet he exercised su¬ 
perb delicacy of control. It became a 
pleasure to face him. I forgot about 
showing off my own skills and concen¬ 
trated on the artistry of the fight. 

I did poorly on holds, because of 
his size and power, but better on 
blocks. When he invited me to take 
the offensive and demonstrate the 
killing moves I'd been taught, I let 
Nine take control. I had discovered 
how to do this without losing any part 
of my conscious self to Nine. But he 
was still a distinct enough personal¬ 
ity that he retained better command 
over the skills that were peculiarly 
his. 

I was pleased to take the attack, 
knowing that I was better at striking 
than defending. I also had the full 
measure of Sammy Rye now and knew 
that, in actual battle, I might have a 
chance of surviving. I proceeded to 
'kill' him three times out of five 
attempts. 

When we separated for the final 
time we were both soaked with sweat. 
I was beginning to feel winded and 
realized that my convalescence was 
still costing me in stamina. Sammy, 
who didn't look in the least bit 
tired, bowed formally from the waist. 
I returned the deference, taking care 
to bow more deeply than he had. As I 
straightened, he grasped my right hand 
and wrist and grinned. "Potential," 
he said. "You have potential." 


Coming from anyone else I would 
have probably taken that as an insult. 
I picked up my towel and rubbed my 
face and neck. "Thank you." 

"Why do you fight like several 
people at once?" 

I was astonished. I looked at 
him and saw interest coupled with 
intuition in his wise eyes. "That's a 
long story," I said. One that I 
couldn't deal with right then. I took 
a deep breath and turned to our audi¬ 
ence. Curiously enough, I was feeling 
neither proud nor humble about the 
demonstration. Just content. 

Buckaroo was standing at the edge 
of the mat, hands on his hips, his 
face oddly expressionless. The others 
looked much the same. Even Blackjack. 

I looked uncertainly from Sammy 
Rye to Buckaroo. "What's the matter?" 
I was beginning to wonder if everybody 
at the Institute wasn't as good as--or 
better--than Sammy. "Didn't I do 
okay?" 

Buckaroo looked around. "Well, 
ladies, gentlemen? What do you 
think?" 

"Looks pretty good to me," said 
Reno laconically. He glanced at 
Pecos, who simply nodded. 

"I think we've got an interesting 
problem," said Rawhide. "Who's the 
student and who's the teacher?" 

"I see what you mean," said Buck¬ 
aroo. He turned his gaze on me. 
"Cat, would you be willing to teach a 
class in this?" 

I stared at him. " Teach ? Me? 
I'm looking to learn--I don't know 
half of what he--" I gestured at 
Sammy, who grinned. "--What he 
knows!" 

"Which makes you better than 
'most everybody," said Pecos. 
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I just looked at her. Buckaroo 
laughed. "Forgive us for a little 
deception, Cat. Our friend Sammy Rye 
here is a former professional sumo 
wrestler, 7th Dan Black Belt Tae Kwon 
Doh, and sometime sensei of the fore¬ 
most Kyoto ryu. He comes in occasion¬ 
ally to test our. . .special stu¬ 
dents." 

I glanced at Sammy, who bowed 
formally while still grinning broadly. 
This made for an odd, but pleasing, 
combination. "A Master," I said in¬ 
credulously. "To test me?" 

"I don't underestimate the effi¬ 
cacy of Xan's teaching," said Buck¬ 
aroo. "And Rawhide, Cody, and I have 
all had a chance to observe your 
skills first-hand." 

I reddened, and silently cursed a 
fair complexion. "You see, we can't 
put you in any of the hand-to-hand 
classes, unless you want to brush up 
on form," continued Buckaroo. "You're 
as good as any of our teachers--most 
of us here are the teachers." 

"If he does start a class, I'm 
signing up now," said Pecos. 

"I would teach you, if you want," 
offered Sammy Rye. "I am mostly re¬ 
tired now, but there are a few I will 
teach. In New York City, on Sullivan 
Street." 

Everyone was silent at that. I 
looked at him, realized my mouth was 
hanging open, and closed it. Then, 
quietly, I managed, "I'd like that 
very much. I'd be honored." The 
impact of all this hit me suddenly, 
and I think I actually jumped. "You 
want me to teach this? I'd love to 
teach any of you! But I don't know if 
I'll be any good at passing it on to 
others. And I still want to learn 
kendo. You'll really let me teach at 
the Institute?" 

They were all laughing, but with 
me not at me. "Yes," said Buckaroo. 
"I'll be one of your students." 


"If he's staff, he goes on sal¬ 
ary," said Rawhide. "Blue Blaze, 
Boss?" 

"You don't have to pay me any¬ 
thing," I interrupted. "Just call me 
an apprentice or something. I want to 
learn. I don't know if I'll ever get 
to be a Cavalier, but I want to be 
one, anyway. I want to do something, 
anything! Positive things, not nega¬ 
tive ones." 

I stopped. When I looked around 
a little self-consciously, all I saw 
was understanding and encouragement. 
I turned to Sammy Rye, who was looking 
on with his seemingly unshakable hap¬ 
piness. "Thank you," I said. "I'm 
very glad I had the chance to meet 
you." 

"I will look forward to teaching 
you, young one." His grin widened at 
my automatic wince. "Get in touch 
with me when ready." 

"I will," I promised. 

OB 8B 

But they did put me on salary 
after all, both Buckaroo and Rawhide 
insisting on it. The clinching argu¬ 
ment was Rawhide's, reminding me that 
I'd need money if only to get into 
Manhattan and pay Sammy Rye. So I was 
suddenly an 'official' member of Team 
Banzai. Not that it was any different 
now. I'd been accepted a while be¬ 
fore, only I hadn't realized it, or 
maybe I'd been fighting it because it 
just didn't seem possible. 

I still had my moments of disbe¬ 
lief, especially on days when I 
thought too much about my past, my 
ignorance, what had been done to me by 
Xan. But at the Institute it was 
impossible to stay depressed for long. 
There was too much to do. And fight¬ 
ing off dismay was the happy disbelief 
that kept hitting me, the realization 
that I'd been given a once-in-a-life- 
time chance to take some part in a 
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creative renaissance. These people 
were idealistic fools, crazy positive 
believers, and they were turning me 
into one too. 

I also got to start teaching my 
new class. It didn't have a name, it 
was just Cat's fighting class, and 
about thirty people wanted to be in it 
immediately. I candidly told Buckaroo 
that he couldn't be in the sessions 
because I didn't have the nerve to 
teach him of all people; he laughed a 
lot and offered me a bargain which I 
found irresistible: I taught him my 
skills, he taught me iaido. Rawhide 
ended up in my first course, with 
Pecos, and Kid Cody, and seven others. 
Twice a week. A session that I began 
by dreading but started to look for¬ 
ward to because it became so much fun. 

It took me less than a week to 
discover that I had no affinity for 
any aspect of biology, medicine, or 
chemistry. Two additional days proved 
that I could happily dive into astron¬ 
omy or astrophysics. But I wasn't 
quite sure if I was ready to immerse 
myself in such a--for now, given the 
lack of a coherent space program--such 
a theoretical science. The 'soft 
sciences'--sociology, anthropology, 
economics, etc.--were intriguing and 
entertaining but not very tangible. 

I wasn't too surprised, and 
neither was anybody else, to find 
myself spending more and more time in 
the engineering and computer science 
labs. I helped Sam repair things, 
watched Johnny Two-time try to design 
things like smart mousetraps and ham¬ 
mers that couldn't hit one's thumb, 
and got real excited by Eight-bit's 
demonstration of an engineering design 
program she was working on in the 
mainframe. 

It was here, from Sam, that I 
first learned about the Jet Car. He 
was hunched over a strew of diagrams 
and was swearing fluently and invent¬ 
ively at them. 

I approached him. "What's up?" 


He had been so intent that he 
jumped, sending a half-filled cup of 
coffee spilling over his work. In 
between curses and apologies, I helped 
him clean up. But most of his pages 
were now artfully decorated with mild 
brown splotches. 

"That's all it needed," he said 
gloomily. "A caffeine christening. 
Well, it wasn't gonna fly anyway." 

I picked up the top sheet, a neat 
rendering of some kind of ground ve¬ 
hicle. "I can draw it," continued 
Sam, "but I just can't feel it. I 
need a model--except we're not ready 
for that." 

I hardly heard him, having gotten 
all caught up in a rough drawing of a 
jet engine and its housing. "What is 
this thing?" I asked, trying to deci¬ 
pher notes scribbled up the side, in 
between the coffee stains. 

"It's a jet engine in a car," 
said Sam. "At least, it will be some¬ 
day." 

"What for?" 

We were interrupted by the door's 
opening. Reno, who liked to tinker 
but candidly confessed he was no en¬ 
gineer, came in and grinned hello. 
"Built any perpetual-motion machines 
yet this morning?" 

"I'll settle for the occasional 
motion of one Jet Car," said Sam. 

I had managed to decode some of 
the notes. "If you're talking several 
thousand pounds of thrust here, you're 
gonna blow the engine right out of the 
car if you build it this way." 

Reno gave me and the drawing a 
suddenly interested look. "Oh yeah?" 

"Yeah. 'Course, a lot depends on 
the materials you use." 

Reno glanced at Sam question- 
ingly, who shrugged. "This is the 
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first he's seen of it." 

"You seem to know what you're 
talking about," said Reno to me. 

"Sure," I said impatiently. "I 
built a rocket engine once." 

"Oh yeah?" 

I was irritated, then recognized 
that the tone wasn't skepticism but 
amazement. "Something you sort of 
forgot to tell us about," added the 
dark Cavalier. 

I was abruptly surrounded by the 
smells and feel of an old barn, the 
sight of scrap metal littered around 
me, the feel of tools in my hands. 
"It's something I just remembered," I 
said slowly. The memory didn't extend 
much further, just to the knowledge 
that it was only one occasion out of 
many. "I get the feeling I've been 
trying to build things all my life." 

"Any formal engineering back¬ 
ground that you recollect?" 

I reluctantly shook my head and 
smiled ruefully. "I get just bits and 
pieces when I get anything at all. 
Half the time I think my brain and I 
are on different wavelengths. I don't 
remember yet. I just know I can do 
this. But what are you trying to 
build this thing for?" 

Sam and Reno exchanged glances, 
then Sam nodded. "I think we might 
need him, Reno. We sure need some¬ 
thing." 

"Not something everybody knows 
about," Reno explained to me. "For a 
whole lot of reasons, so keep this 
under your hair. The Boss wants to go 
through solid matter." 

"Oh yeah?" 

"Yeah. Don't ask me to explain 
the physics. He's trying to build a 
gizmo that'll punch a temporary hole. 
We need to build a vehicle that'll go 
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fast enough to get through the matter 
before the atoms close up and mash the 
car and whoever's in it." 

This sounded fascinating--and 
totally off the wall, but that was 
nothing unusual. I seized on the one 
thing that sounded factual. "How fast 
is fast enough?" 

Totally deadpan, Sam answered: 
"Oh, 500 or 600 miles an hour should 
do fine." 

"Right. 600 miles an hour." I 
stared into the distance, excited, 
tantalized, trying to envision such a 
vehicle. "Your biggest problem is 
trying to keep it smaller than a jet 
plane. At least, I assume you want it 
compact." 

"The smaller the better," said 
Reno. "You catch on pretty fast." 

"I want to work on it," I de¬ 
clared. "I want to know everything 
there is to know about it." 

Reno's face eased into a grin. 
"Think I'd better let Buckaroo know 
we've got a new member of the Jet Car 
Team." 

I blinked. "Uh, thanks." 

"Always glad for fresh input," he 
responded. 

8B 9B 

I didn't get to the Institute 
studio until about nine o'clock that 
evening. I hesitated outside, not 
sure if I wanted to disturb the Cav¬ 
aliers already at work, but I also 
didn't want to pass up the invitation 
Reno had extended. He had indicated 
they were trying out some new songs 
Rawhide had written. I hadn't yet had 
the chance to hear the Hong Kong Cav¬ 
aliers, except on tape. 

I opened the door as quietly as 
Nine knew how and slipped into the 



room. The music was compelling. It 
was jaunty and powerful, complex and 
light. I stood in a corner and 
listened. I might as well have 
shouted or danced for all the atten¬ 
tion I was paid. The five musicians 
were tight and enrapt, weaving five 
distinct threads into a sound that 
lifted them together into one frail 
ever-changing entity. 

Rawhide was providing the melody 
on the piano, his fingers finding 
infinite variations on syncopated 
rhythms. Buckaroo played an electric 
twelve-string guitar with sure deft¬ 
ness, following Rawhide's lead yet 
providing underlying melodies of his 
own. Pecos was the drummer, lost 
behind a kit that included long 
slender drums and huge skin snares 
which spoke of Asia and Africa. Two 
horns: Reno with a tenor sax and 
Seattle Stew on an alto. 

They were all too obviously cre¬ 
ating music, jamming together for the 
pure pleasure and united individuality 
of it. I was seized by conflicting 
emotions. I felt envious, bereft, 
resentful. But something overrode all 
that with a power that I could not 
even touch or identify. I finally 
named it: hunger, love. 

Without conscious volition I 
drifted toward the stage, keeping to 
the side. The back wall, covered with 
posters and photos and mementos of 
the Hong Kong Cavaliers' performances, 
also supported a clutter of music 
stands, cases, and old, well-worn 
instruments. My hand reached out for 
an acoustical guitar. For a moment I 
hesitated, as a voice in my mind ques¬ 
tioned the action, but the mus'ic swept 
me back into the dream and I picked up 
the guitar and slipped the strap over 
my head. 

The bridge of the guitar had at 
some time been broken and had been set 
back in place with glue and reinforc¬ 
ing tape. I tentatively plucked a 
string, then winced at its sharp 
sound. Softly, so as not to disturb 


the others, I tuned the strings. Some 
surge of doubt made me look around at 
the musicians, but they were as intent 
and focused as only good artists can 
be. I looked long and wonderingly at 
Buckaroo Banzai. His eyes were half- 
closed as he searched out a compli¬ 
cated riff that wandered at a fifth's 
harmony above the melody line. I 
could not call him technically expert. 
But the music he pulled out was evoca¬ 
tive, layered with subtleties and 
poignant feelings. He was an artist, 
not a technician; he played for plea¬ 
sure and mood, not mathematic accur¬ 
acy. 

I found my fingers on the 
strings, my left hand all of itself 
doing the fingerwork on the neck for 
the proper chords. I perched on a 
stool some eight feet behind the five 
on the stage, looked down at the gui¬ 
tar and forgot that anyone was even in 
the same room with me. I didn't stop 
to question how I knew to play; I knew 
the dream would be broken if I did. 

I played. The music took me out 
of myself. I didn't know who I was or 
what I was. For the moment the intri¬ 
cate placement of sound and rhythm 
balanced me, holding me as secure and 
pure as the deepest of meditations. 
On some level I was aware when the 
others stopped, but I was lost in the 
flow and needs of the sound. I didn't 
question my seemingly impossible dex¬ 
terity, or the source of the emerging 
melodies. I didn't think at all. I 
had found a haven at last. 

I don't know how I fell from the 
focus. Between one instant and an¬ 
other I felt external sensations re¬ 
sume control: the feel of my fingers 
on the guitar, the weight of it around 
my neck, the lonely and disturbing 
quality of sound emanating from the 
instrument, the discomfort of being 
the nexus of attention. I faltered. 
I stopped. 

They were all staring at me. 
Then Buckaroo Banzai lifted his hands 
away from his guitar and, mesmerizing 
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gaze directed full on me, very delib¬ 
erately began to clap. No one else 
did. They were all frozen, poised 
between astonishment and wonder. I 
glanced down at the guitar hanging so 
naturally around my neck and shoul¬ 
ders . 

The applause stopped. I touched 
the six coiled strands of steel and 
nylon. They vibrated. The instrument 
seemed a live thing in my hands. My 
fingers groped along the neck, but the 
places they had found so confidently 
and easily were gone. The guitar 
thrummed hollowly under my hands, 
waiting for guidance, for release. I 
plucked the lowest string and it made 
an angry buzzing sound, no, noise. I 
grabbed the neck, drew my head out 
from under the broad leather strap, 
and abruptly hurled it down. It made 
an ugly cracking sound which I echoed, 
unwittingly, unwillingly, as tears 
welled in my eyes and the sounds of 
frustration and angry grief were 
forced from my throat. 

The others came toward me, exud¬ 
ing concern and compassion. I wanted 
their comfort and friendship, but I — 
we--all of me--couldn't face them. 
Not right now. I stood up, managed 
huskily, "Sorry about the guitar," and 
pushed past them and out the door. 

8B 8B 

A need to hide and at the same 
time escape from my own mind drove me 
from my room to the lab in Engineering 
where the 'Jet Car Team' convened. 
The door was locked, and I didn't have 
my key, but that only provided me with 
a few moments' obstacle. "Goddamn cat 
burglar," I muttered at myself. I 
opened the door and put on the light. 

I was grateful that Eight-bit had 
taught me about her developing engin¬ 
eering design program, because it made 
the ideas spilling out of my head a 
joy to translate into reality. I 
found the design for heat diffusion 
from the engine and made radical 
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changes in less than five minutes. I 
couldn't make my designs as neat and 
efficient as Sam could, but he would 
see them and know how to refine them. 
I went on to put in some new para¬ 
meters for metal stress and engine 
speed response, then set to work on 
the steering and braking system. 

It was so easy now. I'd rebuilt 
my first car at 12 and had accumulated 
a whole barnful of machinery and 
equipment by age 15. That was the 
year I--well, D.T.--had built the 
rocket engine, the trial firing of 
which had almost gotten me disowned. 
The Jet Car was almost visible to me 
now. Once I did some research in 
metallurgy and state-of-the-art cir¬ 
cuitry, I'd be ready to build a work¬ 
ing model. I knew I could do it. 

I was so deep in concentration 
that I didn't realize I had a visitor 
until I heard movement behind my 
chair. I whirled around to see Black¬ 
jack, who eyed me with some trepida¬ 
tion and concern. 

"I'm sorry to startle you," she 
said. "You didn't answer when I 
knocked on the lab door. I thought 
I'd wait until you were done." 

"What are you doing here at—" I 
looked up at the wall clock and was 
irritated to find that it was after 
midnight. I'd meant to be long gone 
already. "I really don't need you 
checking up on me all the time." 

Instead of getting mad, she 
frowned at me in puzzlement. "You've 
changed again. Who are you ?" She 
then saw, obviously for the first 
time, the backpack and other gear I'd 
collected from my room and stashed 
under the table by my feet. "And 
where do you think you're going?" 

"What business is it of yours?" 

Blackjack looked momentarily dis¬ 
tressed. Then she said evenly, "If 
nothing else, you're still my patient 
--whoever you may be. It certainly 



isn't Cat, is it now?" 

"I'm me," I answered defiantly. 
"And you can stop prying." I got up 
and picked up backpack, belatedly 
remembered to exit the program and 
turn off the computer, then tried to 
go past Blackjack. Tried. She 
reached out and grasped my shoulders. 
Her grip was very strong and I 
couldn't break it without hurting her. 

"Don't be a young idiot. Where 
do you think you're running to? That 
won't do you or us any good at all." 

"I'm not running! I've got some¬ 
place to go." 

"Are you coming back?" 

Her question stung like an accu¬ 
sation. "Why should I tell you?" 

"What's gotten into you? Why are 
you fighting me?" 

"You're the one getting in my 
way," I retorted. "Why do you keep 
meddling--what'd you come down here 
for, anyway? Someone tell you that I 
made a fool of myself in the studio? 
Why can't you leave me alone?" 

Her hands dropped from my shoul¬ 
ders. "'Making a fool of yourself' is 
not what I heard from anyone." She 
sounded stunned, bewildered. "I 
thought you might want some company. 
Cat. There's none of us here mean to 
meddle." 

"You may not mean to, but you 
have ! I haven't got a life of my own 
here; it belongs to all. of you! 
You've found out everything--you know 
so much about me--you've done every¬ 
thing but crawl inside my head the way 
Xan did. For all you talk about pri¬ 
vacy and independence here, I_haven't 
got any!" 

"In many ways you're quite 
right," Blackjack said softly, her 
eyes stricken. "And I can't tell you 
how sorry I am for that." 


Her comment was as deflating to 
my anger as a splash of cold water. 
Before I could recover my composure, 
she stepped aside, and tried to speak 
calmly. "Do whatever you need to do. 
Cat. I'd rather help you here, but I 
won't stand in your way if you have to 
go." 

I gave her a questioning, side¬ 
long glance, then determinedly walked 
past her and out the door. Twenty 
feet down the hall was a door leading 
out of the building, which I opened. 

It was pitch dark outside, the 
air hot and heavy, motionless. With 
my hand on the doorframe I stopped and 
looked back. 

Blackjack was leaning on the door 
to the lab, looking unhappy, compas¬ 
sionate, frustrated. At my gaze she 
reached again for impassivity and 
largely failed. "If you decide not to 
come back, could you at least tell us 
where you are?" 

I didn't trust my voice all of a 
sudden, so I simply nodded. I wasn't 
at all prepared for her to go on. "If 
nothing else, would you still be will¬ 
ing to give advice on the Jet Car? I 
know the others will miss your input." 

The Jet Car. I thought about how 
much I'd just done tonight, and how 
much there still was to do. I thought 
about wanting to feel the vehicle take 
shape under my hands. For a moment I 
vacillated, then let the door swing 
closed. 

Blackjack was watching me 
closely, warily, but she said nothing. 
I didn't know what to say either. I 
was angry, relieved, confused. I 
didn't even know what to think. Only 
one clear emotion emerged. "The Jet 
Car," I said, half-snarling, "is mine. 
It's gonna be mine, 'cause no one else 
can build the damn thing." 

Still the nurse said nothing, but 
there was a gleam lurking in her eyes 
that I didn't like. "Goddamnit, 
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Blackjack, you trapped me!" 

"I haven't done anything of the 
sort," she replied, with a flash of 
her usual spirit. "I just asked my¬ 
self which you'd better respond to: 
an appeal to your talents, or an ap¬ 
peal to your better side." 

I eyed her with suspicion. "What 
do you mean, my better side?" 

"The fact that you'd miss us, and 
we'd miss you," Blackjack stated. She 
came toward me. "Cat, I wouldn't ever 
try to chain you, or hold you down. 
We're here to help, if we can, if it's 
wanted Not to interfere or to pry." 

I dropped my gear at my feet and 
sighed. "Giving me my freedom is as 
effective a chain as any, Blackjack. 
It gives one responsibility, and re¬ 
sponsibility includes keeping obliga¬ 
tions." 

She looked at me admiringly. 
"That sounds like something Buckaroo 
would say." 

"He probably did," I replied 
glumly. "He's the philosopher." I 
reached out and took hold of her, then 
drew her close. She linked hands 
around my waist and responded warmly. 
"I'm sorry. Blackjack. Childish — 
selfish — call me what you want, 
they're all accurate." 

"Mercurial," she offered with a 
smile. "Speaking of which, who are 
you?" 

I paused for a moment, then fell 
back on honesty. "I don't know yet." 
I tightened my hold suddenly. "Black¬ 
jack, are you free right now to go 
into the City with me?" 

She blinked. "Into Manhattan-- 
tonight?" 

"Yeah. There's something I need 
to check out." 

"It's after midnight, Cat." 
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"So? And stop calling me Cat." 
I looked at her expectantly. "Well?" 

"Sure. Why not?" Her expression 
was wary but intrigued. "I might 
point out that I have nothing else to 
call you. Chameleon." 

I thought about that for a mo¬ 
ment, then shrugged. "D.T. will do 
for now." 

"D.T." She repeated this 
thoughtfully, watching me all the 
while like a psych observing a psycho. 
"Righto." 

"I suppose you need a half an 
hour or so to get ready?" 

"You're asking for it, me boyo," 
she remarked. "Five minutes. Come 
with me and time me if you like." 

An hour later we were in New York 
City, in the East Village. A New 
Brunswick car service that gave cut 
rates to Institute people had brought 
us into town. I hadn't felt like 
talking. Blackjack left me alone and 
chatted with the driver, whom she 
knew slightly. 

Blackjack looked around us. We 
were at Astor Place, across from the 
big cube sculpture and the Engineering 
Building of Cooper Union for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science and Art. On a 
hot Thursday night in July, plenty of 
people were drifting languidly about. 

"It's your game, D.T.," said 
Blackjack. "You mind if I ask what 
we're doing here? I'm not pushing, 
mind. Just curious." 

I stuck my hands in my jeans 
pockets and nodded at the school 
building. "I wanted to see if my 
memories were real," I said softly. 
"It seems they are." 

Blackjack was never slow to ex¬ 
trapolate from few data. "You went to 
Cooper Union?" she asked in amazement. 
When I nodded, she took hold of my arm 



and drew me close, then gazed up at me 
in wonder and gladness. "Total 
recall?" 

I felt a little uncomfortable. 
"As far as I can tell." 

"That's wonderful! How?" 

That I wasn't going to answer. 
It still hurt to think about music, 
the way it had come and gone in my 
life. "I'm looking for a bar," I 
said. "I don't know its name—I don't 
think it even had a name. It's some¬ 
where near Cooper." 

"Right. There are only about 700 
bars near here. Cat." She dimpled at 
my glare. "Sorry--D.T. Would it be 
overly inquisitive of me to ask what 
that stands for besides delirium 
tremens?" 

"Yes. It would be." 

"Oh. Pity. Well, pick a direc¬ 
tion, then. You can buy me a drink at 
the first bar." 

We spent the next two hours 
crisscrossing from street to street, 
looking for one small nameless bar. I 
could visualize its interior but not 
the outside, could remember the set¬ 
ting and the weather and the time but 
not the address. 

On Fifth Street between Second 
Avenue and the Bowery I knew I'd found 
the right block by the sudden coursing 
of memory. Seven years' passage had 
brought the block, with its dilap¬ 
idated brownstones and scattered gar¬ 
bage, to a point of desolation that 
made me and Blackjack instinctively 
shrink toward one another. 

"What a bleak neighborhood," mur¬ 
mured Blackjack. "There's no future 
here, you can feel it. Just a futil¬ 
ity of waiting." 

She spoke with unusual bitter¬ 
ness, her tone suggesting the sight 
evoked painful memories of her own. I 


linked my arm through hers and ges¬ 
tured down the block at a dirty neon 
sign over a doorway. We went toward 
it, past the curious, vaguely hostile 
gazes of the people sitting on stoops 
or at curbside. "You're forgetting 
something," I said softly. "They have 
escape. Through TV, alcohol and 
drugs." Blackjack gave me an odd 
look, but said nothing. 

The bar was open. We went in. 
The bartender gave us a disinterested 
glance when we walked in, then resumed 
his conversation with a man at the far 
end of the bar, under the inevitable 
TV playing the inevitable game. There 
were a few other people in the bar, 
scattered among the small tables in 
the back. They all stopped talking 
and looked up at our entrance. 

We didn't belong there, that was 
obvious. It was hard to tell what 
their hostility centered on—me for 
being white. Blackjack for being black 
and female, the two of us being to¬ 
gether, the two strangers intruding on 
their territory. Maybe all of the 
above. While I was eyeing the men in 
the back. Blackjack stepped up to the 
bar and ordered two beers with cool 
equanimity. 

It was an altogether repellent 
place, smelling of spilled alcohol and 
stale smoke. But I had to accept it, 
since it was in my memories—barely 
changed now, just older. 

Blackjack was looking around 
carefully, quick wary glances. People 
had resumed their conversations, but 
the tone of the small dingy bar re¬ 
mained tense. She sidled closer to me 
and spoke, her words barely audible. 
"This the place you were looking for? 
I don't think much of your taste." 

"Seven years ago I didn't know 
what taste was," I muttered. I was 
about to go on, but one of the guys 
from the back was approaching us. 
There was something in his walk I 
didn't like. I straightened up from 
leaning against the bar. 
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The man didn't look at me; he 
seemed merely to be heading for the 
front door. As he passed by, though, 
he jostled my elbow, sending my beer 
spilling, splashing me. Blackjack. I 
jumped back and threw the mug down. 
"Hey, watch what you're doing!" 

He turned toward me. He had a 
sharp, thin face and bright dark eyes. 
"Why don't you get out of the way, 
man? 

I looked sidelong at Blackjack, 
who was calm but poised for action. 
She gave me a 'caution' look which I 
didn't need. I asked softly, "You 
looking for trouble?" 

"You an asshole, man?" 

Two glances showed me that the 
bartender was deeply interested in his 
ball game and the other five men in 
the back more or less openly antici¬ 
pating a fight. One of them I judged 
to be the rat-face's partner, by his 
watchfulness of me and Blackjack and 
apparent eagerness to participate. I 
turned to confront Rat-face squarely. 
"Not as big a one as you, man ." 

Blackjack's quick warning was 
redundant; I had already seen the 
knife. The bartender made a half¬ 
hearted noise of protest which no one 
heeded. Rat-face was holding the 
weapon badly; I sidestepped a swipe, 
moved in and grabbed his right wrist. 
The noise of another scuffle and a 
sudden sound of pain almost made me 
break my hold. I blocked a kick and 
wrenched back Rat-face's thumb, twist¬ 
ing the knife out of his grip. I 
backed off, but showed him I was ready 
to use the blade if he tried another 
attack. 

Blackjack was holding Rat-face's 
partner in a near-unbreakable police¬ 
man's grip. The man was sullen; she 
was calm. The guys in the back looked 
vaguely surprised at the way things 
had turned out. 

The barman was unsurprised, still 
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disinterested, but he seemed to feel 
that some comment was expected of him. 
"If yer wanna fight, do it outside," 
he said dourly. 

I eyed my attacker. He was look¬ 
ing baffled, sulky. He was glancing 
from me to Blackjack with hatred, but 
obviously he had no inclination to try 
again. "Let's go," I said to Black¬ 
jack. 

The two trailed us to the door, 
but slowly. I opened it and ushered 
Blackjack out, then glanced back. "If 
you want your knife back, you can look 
for it in the sewer," I commented, and 
closed the door on them. An unimagin¬ 
ative obscenity followed me out. 

Blackjack was rubbing her palms 
together, jerkily, plainly trying to 
rid herself of excess adrenaline and 
revulsion. She watched without com¬ 
ment as I found a drain to drop the 
knife into, then joined me as I waited 
for her. 

"You do nice work," I said. "You 
okay?" I took a final eyeful of the 
bar, then headed across the street. 
Very few people were still out. We 
headed for the end of the block at a 
brisk pace. 

"Yeah, sure," she said, with 
untoward grimness. "You might've 
warned me you were expecting a fight." 

"Didn't you see it coming the 
minute we walked in?" 

"I might've chosen not to walk 
in, mightn't I? You like to fight. I 
don't." 

I was surprised, and, after a 
moment, ashamed. "I'm sorry," I of¬ 
fered. "But thanks for being there. 
I suspect your being so capable in 
hand-to-hand stopped it from going any 
further than it did." 

"They probably thought me a 
bloody narc," she said laconically. 
"They must be more than a little 



puzzled right now." She caught my 
startled look and added, "Your comment 
was a pretty good giveaway, D.T. Not 
to mention that it was obviously no 
normal bar. Now I think you owe me an 
explanation." 

We had by this time reached Sixth 
Street and Astor Place, which was 
better lit, more populous, and much 
friendlier in feel. "I think I owe 
you some ice cream," I responded. 
"There used to be an all-night coffee 
shop right near here." 

"Let's hope we don't have to die 
for a cup of coffee," she murmured. 

Over one strawberry shake and one 
chocolate sundae in a quiet booth we 
both relaxed. "As you gathered for 
yourself, there were more deals being 
made in that bar than drinking," I 
said softly. "And it doesn't seem to 
have changed at all in seven years." 

"Seven years." Blackjack re¬ 
peated thoughtfully. "Pre-Xan?" 

"You make it sound like an archi¬ 
tectural period, you know, like pre¬ 
modernism." I tried to maintain the 
light tone. "Yes. That bar's where I 
got recruited by Hanoi Xan." 

She let out her breath in a soft 
whistle. " There ? How?" 

For a few moments I sought solace 
in ice cream. I had accepted the 
facts but I found saying them aloud 
very difficult. It was a little 
easier when I thought of referring to 
that piece of history in the third 
person—he was, after all, a different 
person from me. "D.T. was the naive 
young jerk who started this whole 
mess," I began. "He got into a lot of 
trouble at Cooper, including drugs — 
'cause he liked the money and the 
excitement. Only he didn't play that 
game straight either, and ran afoul of 
the professionals. One of those pro¬ 
fessionals, who turned out to work for 
Hanoi Xan, offered him a job before he 
got, well, killed." 


"And D.T. took him up on it." 

"Yeah. You know, it sounded 
pretty good at the time, besides being 
a way of getting out of a mess. 
Travel-exotic locations—new lan- 
guages—unusual jobs—exciting career 
opportunities, all that crap." I made 
a disgusted gesture. "I swallowed it, 
though. Except—except I couldn't 
stay on their good side, either, and I 
guess that's what made them decide I 
might be better as zombie material." 
I stopped, realizing my change in 
pronoun. And then I couldn't say 
anymore. 

Blackjack was silent for a space, 
an interval that allowed me to recover 
my composure. Then she asked softly, 
"Why are you telling me this? You 
don't have to—though I'm grateful." 

"That's partly why." I attempted 
a crooked smile. "Besides, it's good 
therapy, isn't it?" 

"Usually," she agreed cautiously. 
"More important is how you feel about 
what you told me." 

I shrugged. "It was something I 
did, so I guess I've got to live with 
it. That's my only feeling right 
now." 

I was glad when she nodded and 
didn't pass any kind of judgment. 
Then her whole expression lightened 
with amusement. "So the smartass 
Southern kid I met one day during your 
convalescence was D.T.! You mind 
telling me where you come from, D.T.?" 

I ignored the question. "You 
mean while I was suffering through 
Nine's paranoia? How—when?" 

"You were also going through drug 
withdrawal," Blackjack corrected. 
"Everyone was coming out, in little 
bits and pieces. At first I thought 
the drug had induced schizophrenic 
hallucinations, but clear, coherent 
patterns emerged." She paused and 
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gazed at me consideringly. "We've 
never talked of this, you know." 

"I know, but I think it's past 
the point of being dangerous to my 
growing psyche, Blackjack." 

"Like I said: smartass," she 
muttered. "I suppose you're right, 
since you claim to have reached inte¬ 
gration—or at least complete recall. 
I was wrong when I said that Cat was 
your core personality. He was ac¬ 
tually more of a mediator in your 
subconscious, if that makes any sense. 
The rational psyche. He--" 

"Blackjack, would you shelve the 
psychological gobbledygook? It makes 
my head hurt. And you haven't an¬ 
swered my question." 

She made a face at me. "I only 
met D.T. twice. A young rebellious 
adolescent with a sizable but easily 
bruised ego. Is that what you wanted 
to hear? I didn't think so." 

"It's not fair that you met him 
before I did. You know, it's weird- 
now that I can look back, see where 
I've been and what I've done, it 
doesn't affect me," I said, thinking 
out loud. "Are they all part of me — 
am I the total of them? I donno. I 
feel like — I still feel sort of re¬ 
mote." 

Blackjack was watching me nar¬ 
rowly. "Do you resent what happened 
to you?" 

"Hell, yes. Who wouldn't? 
Damnit, I wasn't given any choice!" 
As the words reverberated, I quieted 
down but said angrily, "And I'm well 
aware that everything that happened to 
me was my own stupid fault—my initial 
choice to begin with. I don't--" 

Blackjack laid her hand on my 
arm. "Don't look for fault or guilt, 
D.T.; it really doesn't matter. What 
does matter is you—now. Here, today, 
complete." 


"Incomplete," I corrected. "You 
know that as well as I do." 

8B 8B 

For the next few weeks I prac¬ 
tically lived in the Engineering lab. 
I'd always been fascinated by cars and 
rockets, and the Jet Car was the per¬ 
fect blend of both. At least, I was 
going to make it perfect. The idea 
was brilliant; the materials were 
available; there was time, room, and 
money enough to do all the R&D I could 
want. It was a dream project, one 
that as time went by I started to feel 
was tailor-made for me. 

Not that I deluded myself that 
the Jet Car belonged to me. I learned 
a little about its history, the devel¬ 
opment of the oscillation over¬ 
thruster. I didn't have enough math 
and physics background yet to fully 
comprehend or work on the integration 
of overthruster and engine. That was 
still Buckaroo and Professor Hikita's 
territory. But the vehicle itself was 
becoming my territory, especially when 
both Sam and Johnny Two-time came to 
me and placed their skills at mj£ dis¬ 
posal. We had a very amicable rela¬ 
tionship. We all agreed that they 
were both better engineers—although I 
warned them to look out as I acquired 
hands-on experience—but that I had 
the better intuition and inventive¬ 
ness. 

I did take time out for my unor¬ 
thodox fighting class and to eat, 
although I soon found that my stomach 
would remind me of hunger at the odd¬ 
est hours, which meant that I didn't 
run into many people. Blackjack, who 
was in the habit of dropping by the 
lab at about two in the morning to 
drag me off to bed, gently teased me 
about avoiding people, and I confessed 
--to her I could say almost anything— 
that that was perfectly true. She 
accused me of hiding in my work, but 
that I denied. Work was a release for 
years of frustrated creativity, and 
perhaps a path to a better future. 
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My other outlet was the personal 
training I shared three days a week 
with Buckaroo--he teaching me iaido, I 
teaching him my odd mix of combat 
skills. He was a superb teacher. I 
wasn't, but he made up for that by 
being the perfect student. In between 
exercises and discipline, we talked 
about everything and nothing. We 
explored the theories of martial arts 
as well as their practice, the Eastern 
and Western views of physical skills. 
It was a wonderful time. My back¬ 
ground never even came up, except 
indirectly. 

I was surprised when Buckaroo 
showed up in the lab one night. I 
mean, he was constantly showing up, 
excited by what we were doing, quick 
to offer suggestions and refinements 
in the math. But he had never before 
shown up at dinnertime--but then, I 
already knew that his eating habits 
were as strange as mine. Rather 
soberly, he invited me to view a piece 
of film from out of the archives. 

The footage was from the 1954 Jet 
Car test. Rawhide's voice-over ex¬ 
planation provided the confirmation of 
what my sight and brain were already 
telling me. I sat in horrified si¬ 
lence until the mention of Hanoi Xan, 
which shocked me into an involuntary 
sound of protest. 

The projector ran around emptily, 
clicking, until I found the presence 
of mind to turn it off. Then I went 
back to sit down by Buckaroo, who was 
plainly as stirred by it as I was. 

"You hadn't known about that," he 
said, after a while. It was a com¬ 
pletely flat question. 

I shook my head. "I just knew 
there'd been a previous test. I'm 
sorry, Buckaroo." I couldn't help 
feeling he'd just trusted me with a 
grief normally only shared with fam¬ 
ily. I bit my lip to keep from asking 
a host of questions which were none of 
my business and began to know how 
Blackjack felt, dealing with me. 


He heaved a sigh and stood up, 
then went over to dismantle the screen 
and its stand. I rewound the piece of 
film and put it away in its canister. 
"I didn't show you that to dredge up 
some sad family history, or, heaven 
forfend, remind you of Xan," he com¬ 
mented. "I want you to know the full 
history of this hope, and what you're 
up against. Forty years, off and on, 
of experimentation and a range of 
rather profound personal commitments. 
With rather mixed results." 

"You wouldn't be working on it if 
you didn't think it possible," I de¬ 
clared. 

His expression was rueful, self- 
deprecating. "To most I'm an incur¬ 
able dreamer." 

"Well, I'm not, and I say it's 
possible!" 

Buckaroo's normal good humor re¬ 
turned with his laugh. "Thank you for 
the voice of reality. Let's go back 
to the lab." 

Back in the lab I showed him 
Sam's latest drawings, rendered just 
that afternoon. He insisted on my 
pointing out each change and what it 
meant, then asked what design changes 
I had that hadn't been committed to 
paper or screen yet. Then he started 
asking me about contingencies and 
failsafes and built-in problem preven¬ 
tion, then my ideas on test design and 
models. It became something of a 
test. He asked for time projections, 
which I wasn't really able to give 
him. He started talking about mater¬ 
ials and physics, at which point I 
stopped him, readily confessing my 
ignorance in certain areas. 

"Hikita-san or I will be glad to 
coach you in some of the physics," he 
suggested. 

"Haven't both of you got enough 
to do already? Just show me the right 
books and the right questions, and 
I'll figure it out on my own time." 
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Buckaroo smiled. "That's one 
route. We also have a kind of reci¬ 
procal arrangement with Princeton, if 
you'd care to study there." 

"I doubt they'd take me, Buck¬ 
aroo." 

"Why not? Blackjack mentioned 
you went to Cooper Union." 

"Only for a little while," I 
replied. "You might say I flunked 
out—so I couldn't exactly use that as 
any kind of credential. Frankly, any 
transcript I might provide would look 
like hell." 

"You must've been pretty young 
when you got accepted at Cooper," he 
mused. 

I smiled a little. "Yeah, fif¬ 
teen ." 

He grinned back at me. "Isn't 
starting college at that age a horror? 
The professors, at best, treat you as 
gingerly as a hothouse flower and the 
students simply don't treat you at 
all." 

In one sentence he'd managed to 
put one bad year at Cooper into an 
entirely new perspective. I swallowed 
this, then had no trouble saying, "It 
doesn't help.when your parents don't 
understand either." 

He nodded sympathetically and 
thankfully didn't pursue the subject. 
"Well, however you choose to explore 
what you need to learn is up to you. 
Now. Going back to speculation. What 
time frame do you envision? You must 
have some feeling for what should 
happen when." 

"Time isn't one of my best 
friends, Buckaroo," I said wryly, "but 
okay. I want to have the overall 
design of the car, then detailed sche¬ 
matics for its components, then backup 
or auxiliary designs for if something 
doesn't work according to the alpha 
concept. Since that's the kind of 
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stuff I really like doing, I could 
spend at least six months on it--but 
could probably accomplish it in four." 

"Make it six or more," he said. 
"The designs have to integrate the 
overthruster, which you'll need to 
learn more about." 

"Okay. Then I see us working on 
models, and that's where I see the 
project splitting for a while. I 
think the engine should be built, 
separately, and tested, and same for 
the rest of the car, before we ever 
get the two together. And I really 
don't know how long that'll take, 
Buckaroo. It could take years." 

Buckaroo nodded. "Don't sound so 
dejected. It will take years." 

His ready acceptance of that was 
reassuring. "Johnny'll probably con¬ 
centrate on the engine, since pro¬ 
pellants are one of his specialties, 
so you'll have to ask him about time. 
Sam and I are going to build the car. 
I think it could take me six months 
just on the steering and braking sys¬ 
tem." A voice in the back of my mind 
interjected with a snide comment, and 
I added hastily, "If you want my help 
on this, of course, and if you want me 
hanging around that long." 

He threw back his head and 
laughed joyously, then reached out and 
gripped my shoulder so hard I winced. 
"I'm sorry, I'm not laughing at you," 
he managed, between diminishing 
chuckles. He let out another laugh. 
"Well, I guess I am, in a way. No 
offense meant. You absolutely slay 
me. D.T., how would you like to ac¬ 
cept an Institute residency?" 

I stared. "Res-- Are you se¬ 
rious?" 

He instantly wiped the laughter 
from his expression. "Perfectly se¬ 
rious." 

“But--I haven't been here that 



long, I haven't studied--I don't 
know—" 

The boss raised one hand. "Whoa 
with the haven'ts and the don'ts. I 
don't want to hear those. What you 
have done is make an extremely impor¬ 
tant contribution in a very short time 
to one of the Institute's pet proj¬ 
ects ." 

"But—apprenticeship, internsh—" 

"Since you didn't arrive here by 
any of the routine methods, D.T., how 
could you expect to come up through 
any normal means?" he asked, half 
seriously, half whimsically. "The 
best guidelines are those that are 
flexible. As far as I'm concerned, 
what you've already done amounts to a 
successful intern's thesis, and you've 
just outlined your resident's plan of 
work — what do you think I was cross- 
examining you for? If you want to 
nit-pick, I suppose you could say 
that, if the Jet Car doesn't work, we 
get to kick you out." 

He was teasing; I was stunned, 
unable to speak. He went on. "I've 
already spoken to Hikita-san, Sam and 
Johnny, Eight-bit. They all concur." 

I shook my head in disbelief, but 
he held up his finger and gave me an 
admonishing look* "This is the 
craziest place," I said finally, "and 
you're the craziest one of the bunch. 
What can I say, since you won't let me 
disagree with you?" 

"How about 'yes'?" he suggested. 

"I set myself up for that’, didn't 
I?" I stared at him, looking for and 
finding reassurance, optimism, and 
commitment in his gaze. "Buckaroo—if 
you're sure—I think I'd like that 
more than anything in the world." 

"Bit of a long yes, but I think I 
get your gist." 

His tone was absolutely deadpan. 


I aimed a blow at him, which he 
knocked aside without even appearing 
to notice. "Do you want your party 
tonight?" he asked. 

"Party?" 

"We'll use almost anything as a 
good excuse for a party, but a new 
resident's a better excuse than most. 
You get to pick the food, the spirits, 
even the place if you don't want it 
held here." 

"It's already nine o'clock," I 
pointed out. "Tomorrow--I guess. I 
think I need a little time to let this 
sink in, Buckaroo." 

He grinned. "Just as long as you 
don't forget to come." 

"I won't." Impulsively I grabbed 
him and hugged him. "Thank you, Buck¬ 
aroo." 

8B 8B 

The next morning I went into 
Manhattan with a large sum of money— 
my salary had been accumulating nicely 
since I had nothing really to buy—and 
managed to spend it all in less than 
three hours. Then I had to use the 
car service rather than the train to 
get me home, because I couldn’t manage 
all the packages. 

The first person I ran into back 
at the Institute happened to be Raw- 
hide, himself on his way in the front 
door. He stopped dead and gave me a 
long, leisurely once-over from the 
tips of my new suede boots to the ends 
of my roots. "Didn't know we had any 
pinto ponies roaming around loose," he 
remarked. 

I laughed. "You don't like the 
hair?" 

His gaze was dubious. "Sorta 
looks like one of those guys who paint 
the white lines down the middle of the 
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street made a mistake and ran over 
your head." 

"Aw, you just don't know what's 
jazzy," I retorted, inwardly quite 
pleased with my new blond streak. He 
shook his head, then helped me to my 
room with my packages--without com¬ 
menting on the unmistakable shape of 
one of them. 

The party was set for 7:30. At 
seven I took one last satisfied look 
at myself in a mirror, pleased at the 
way I'd manage to coordinate white, 
azure, red, and gray. Another long 
look convinced me that I was all there 
—that, for a change, I and my reflec¬ 
tion were at peace with one another. 
My inner selves, it seemed, had no 
problems with my attempts at forging a 
new identity. 

On my way out, I remembered to 
pick up one of my purchases, and 
headed over to the west wing to Buck- 
aroo's room. Naturally, he wasn't 
there. Pecos, whom I ran into in the 
hall, after she complimented me on my 
looks, informed me she'd last seen him 
stealing food in the kitchen. 

Sure enough, the Boss and one of 
the cooks—a refugee from Benihana — 
were reducing a gorgeous, ten-pound 
tuna to woebegone pink slivers. When 
Buckaroo saw me, his eyes widened; 
then he grinned in welcome and held 
out a pink sliver wrapped in dark 
green seaweed. 

"Nuh-uh," I said with a shudder. 
"The only way I'll eat raw fish is 
after about two bottles of raw sake." 

"Another benighted barbarian," he 
sighed. He waved the hand that held 
the cleaver expressively. "Nice 
jacket. Miyake?" 

"Out of my price range, and I'm 
still learning, anyway, about what's 
new." I wasn't surprised that he'd 
noticed, since Buckaroo was one of the 
few people at the Institute whom I 
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considered to have impeccable sar¬ 
torial taste. "Buckaroo, if you could 
stop playing with that axe for a min¬ 
ute and unsushi your hands. I've got 
something to give you." 

He obligingly washed his hands 
and came away from the chopping table. 
I brought forward the case I was hold¬ 
ing and lifted it. "To replace the 
one I broke in the studio," I said. 

He ‘looked at me with a frown, 
then took the case over to a clean 
unused countertop and opened it. "A 
Fender," he said quietly, his fingers 
touching the strings, the polished 
white surface. "I can't accept this." 

"Sure you can, Buckaroo, it's 
easy." 

"D.T., I'd forgotten that poor 
old guitar even existed. All you did 
was put it out of its misery." 

"Buckaroo, how come you're so 
fond of giving magnanimously to others 
but don't want to accept any gifts in 
return? That's not fair." 

His eyebrows rose. "That isn't 
my intention. The world gives me so 
much every day that all I try to do is 
equalize the balance. If you're se¬ 
rious about wanting to give me this. 
I'll try to accept it with grace. 
Thank you." Buckaroo directed a sud¬ 
denly intent look upon me. "Would you 
play it for us tonight, D.T.?" 

I could feel myself stiffen al¬ 
most instinctively. I was annoyed and 
dismayed that he would ask that, then 
realized that he probably knew exactly 
what he was doing. "I'll think about 
it. Don't push your luck." 

Buckaroo smiled provokingly. 
"Why not? Life is for taking 
chances." 

"You're full of good ones to¬ 
night, aren't you, Buckaroo? You 
should be writing them down." 



His grin broadened. "The tao of 
epigrams is that they be spontaneous." 
Before I could even begin to respond 
to this morsel of wisdom, Buckaroo 
turned aside. "Hey, Muffin. Is the 
second batch of kumiss chilled yet?" 

"Yeah, Boss—you want some?" At 
Buckaroo's nod and two upraised fin¬ 
gers, the big man rather inappropri¬ 
ately named Muffin brought over two 
heavy mugs filled with some liquid 
that looked thicker than cream but 
thinner than yogurt. 

I took the mug proffered to me 
and eyed it suspiciously. "Try it," 
said Buckaroo. "Then you too will be 
able to sprout epigrams and aphor- 
isms." 

"What is it?" 

He didn't answer, just gestured. 
I took a sip, then almost spit it out 
as Buckaroo said genially, "It's fer¬ 
mented mare's milk." He laughed at my 
undoubtedly horrified expression and 
raised his mug in a toast. "To our 
newest resident." When I hesitated, 
he added, "You can't refuse to drink 
to yourself, D.T." 

"Fermented mare's milk?" I re¬ 
peated incredulously, then steeled 
myself, raised the mug and took an¬ 
other swallow. After I got over 
cringing, I discovered that it was 
surprisingly good—smooth and rich, 
aromatic and pungent. 

Buckaroo regarded me with a 
smile. "You'd be surprised how fast 
it grows on you." 

"So this is where you've been 
hiding!" I turned around and held the 
mug safely out of reach just in time 
to receive a frontal assault from 
Blackjack, who threw her arms around 
me and kissed me. With her were Raw- 
hide and Peggy, who stood looking on 
in amusement. When she let go she 
scrutinized me carefully. "Where's 
the earring and the studded wristband, 
D.T.?" 


"I thought you at least would 
appreciate what I did," I said, feign¬ 
ing a wounded tone. 

"Oh, I do," she said warmly. 
"Whose idea was it—Simon's? No, he'd 
have done something much more radical, 
like dye the hair blue. I love the 
clothes." 

I laughed, then admitted, "You 
might say it was Simon tempered by 
Jean-Michel—you name-dropper. How am 
I ever going to be just me singular if 
you keep on referring to me in the 
plural?" 

She acknowledged this, then said 
plaintively, "It would help if you had 
a better name, something more evoca¬ 
tive than D.T. But I'm getting side¬ 
tracked. Congratulations — and why 
didn't you tell me?" 

Rawhide and Peggy, who'd gotten 
themselves some of the kumiss, closed 
in on me now. Rawhide pushing a filled 
mug into Blackjack's hands. "Wel¬ 
come," said Peggy softly. "I'm so 
glad things have turned out so well 
for you; you deserve it. I wish all 
of Xan's bravos could find a new 
life." She was quite in earnest. I 
nodded, a little embarrassed. 

"Glad to have you as one of the 
team," put in Rawhide, with a smile 
that made me feel included as part of 
some very special family. "Speaking 
of which, most everyone's out in the 
dining room already." 

"Demolishing the food, no doubt," 
said Buckaroo. "Let's go!" 

Some of the tables had been taken 
away and others moved together to 
clear a large space in the dining 
room. Long tables laden with food and 
drink lined one wall; people were 
already two and three deep here. Many 
people were still streaming in. 

The Institute's parties were le¬ 
gendary, because everybody at them 
worked so hard to have a good time. 
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Concentrated into one place, the In¬ 
stitute's spirit of community over¬ 
flowed and brought everyone together 
in a rare fusion of individuality and 
creativity. It also provided an op¬ 
portunity for people who worked in 
totally different fields--mechanics 
and botany, genetic engineering and 
plasma physics, for instance--to in¬ 
teract and exchange ideas. Some of 
the most fruitful inventions had risen 
out of unusual meetings at parties. 
At the very least, all the conversa¬ 
tions, which were constantly changing, 
were euphoric and stimulating. It 
also had something to do with the 
kumiss and other beverages floating 
their way to the heads of the people 
gathered. 

I was startled and more than a 
little gratified to discover how many 
of the people at the Institute knew 
me, or knew of me, and came out of 
their way to congratulate my resi¬ 
dency. That attention and the kumiss 
were a heady combination, which made 
Pecos warn me at one point to watch 
out lest something pop. I ignored 
this. Very special was when Sam, 
Johnny, and Eight-bit brought me my 
very own, brand-new official Jet Car 
Team jacket, which bore a round design 
with the words 'Team Banzai' em¬ 
blazoned over a stylized vehicle 
trailing bright red, orange, and yel¬ 
low jet streams. Also special was 
when Rawhide came back and involved me 
in a discussion of the philosophy of 
survival and weapons training. Kid 
Cody was frankly envious but also 
genuinely pleased for me. Sammy Rye 
showed up, to my pleased astonishment, 
and reiterated his invitation to teach 
me, which I formally accepted. 

After the food diminished the 
party started spreading all over the 
Institute, and dancing started up in 
the dining room. I stood, intoxicated 
in more ways than one, smiling gently 
and probably foolishly on the crowd, 
nursing a third mug of kumiss and a 
bowl of eye-watering chili, letting 
people ebb and flow in my direction, 
until Blackjack came and insisted I 
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join in the dancing. Music from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, from rock 
■n' roll to operatic overtures, was 
being piped in through four excellent 
speakers. 

I put down my mostly finished 
food and drink and moved out with 
Blackjack. I found out immediately 
that she was a superb dancer. A 
little out of practice, I discovered 
that if I tried to remember where I 
had last' gone dancing, or as whom, I 
tended to get a little confused be¬ 
tween D.T.'s, Simon's, and Jean- 
Michel's styles. When I pointed this 
out to Blackjack, she laughed, then 
told me to just close my eyes and go 
with the flow. 

During a slow song she was faster 
than I at getting in close. Linked 
together, we gave ourselves to fitting 
our bodies to the rhythm and melodies 
of the music and each other. After a 
timeless interval, but probably only a 
few minutes. Blackjack looked up at 
me, grinning. "I knew you'd get your 
residency," she said. "Probably one 
of the fastest internships ever." 

"Yeah?" 

"Yeah, really. You may be ob¬ 
noxious sometimes, and alternately 
full of yourself and insecure, shy and 
extroverted, reckless and cautious—" 

"Hey," I protested. "You're 
damaging my psyche." 

"—But you're also a little bit 
of a genius." 

"That's more like it," I said 
proudly, then laughed at her grimace. 
I hugged her close to me. "I haven't 
thanked you properly yet. Blackjack." 
I dropped a kiss on her forehead. 
"Most of this is all your fault." 

Her expression was suddenly 
transformed by excitement and curios¬ 
ity. "I wonder— No. Never mind." 


"What?" 



"Now who's being inquisitive?" 

"I am," I said readily. "I've 
had a good teacher." 

She looked pained. "Well, since 
it does pertain to you. I'll tell you 
if you tell me what D.T. stands for." 

"That's really been bugging you, 
hasn't it." I looked around cau¬ 
tiously, and pulled her to one side of 
the dance floor. "Try not to laugh 
too hard, or I'll never speak to you 
again. It's. . . Detweiler Thomas." 

Her expression became a wonder to 
behold as she struggled to hold back 
laughter and disbelief. When she 
finally spoke, a small chortle es¬ 
caped, which I graciously overlooked. 
"That's marvelous. Isn't it wonderful 
what parents think of?" 

"Marvelous," I agreed dryly. 
"Now that you've satisfied your curi¬ 
osity, how about satisfying mine?" 

"Well, I've been looking about 
for a good thesis. It seems to me 
that, if you don't mind, and if Doc 
Savage agrees, that you'd make a per¬ 
fect topic." 

"Huh?" 

"Your disparate personalities, 
your transformation and assimilation," 
she said. "I just thought of it now, 
so I really don't know how I'd struc¬ 
ture it. Of course I'd let you see 
the plan as soon as I developed it; 
I'd be working with you rather 
closely. Would you mind terribly 
much? It'd be a bit of an invasion of 
your privacy." 

"You want to do a thesis on me." 
As I thought about this, I decided I 
rather liked the idea. "I wouldn't 
have to tell you every last little 
detail, would I?" 

"Oh, no," she answered. "I'd 
want a few illustrative examples, but 
mostly I've got all the evidence I 


need from the past four months of 
dealing with you." 

The concept appealed. I trusted 
and liked Blackjack enormously. "Why 
not?" I reflected. "I'd like to see 
your perspective. It almost might 
help me put things all together once 
and for al 1." 

"You still feel disjointed?" 

I shrugged. "I'm beginning to 
wonder if it even matters. I suppose 
I don't know how I should be feeling." 

"The day we figure that out," she 
said, "the shrinks of the world go out 
of business." 

We were disrupted by a commotion 
in the room. People were pushing 
aside tables and some Blue Blaze techs 
were setting up amplifiers and micro¬ 
phones by the baby grand piano by the 
windows. Then two Blue Blazes walked 
in with Pecos' drumkit, and we learned 
from people near us that the Cavaliers 
had been prevailed upon to perform. 
Apparently, nobody had wanted to lis¬ 
ten to piped-in music all night when 
the best bar band in New Jersey was 
around to be listened to. 

Once set up, the band launched 
right into a riotously fast version of 
their last year's hit single, "Catch 
the Sunrise." Then came a song I 
didn't know at all, featuring Peggy as 
lead vocalist and Buckaroo singing 
harmony; they dropped out in the mid¬ 
dle to let Reno hold the floor with 
pure sweet sax. Though most people 
kept right on dancing, I remained 
standing at the edge of the dance 
floor. Blackjack to my side. 

"Are you okay, D.T.?" she whis¬ 
pered. "You look—sort of—" 

I turned to face her. "Sort of 
what?" 

"Blitzed," she said. 

I was about to ask what she 
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expected from someone who had three 
mugs of kumiss in him when the song 
ended. Buckaroo grasped the mike and 
its stand and stepped forward a few 
paces. "Thanks. As some of you may 
have noticed. I'm playing a new gui¬ 
tar, which was very generously given 
to me earlier this evening." His gaze 
sought out mine and he almost imper¬ 
ceptibly motioned me forward. 

After a moment of hesitation, I 
went. Buckaroo lifted the strap over 
his head and handed the instrument to 
me. "Given to me by our newest resi¬ 
dent," he added to the audience, 
smiled at me both encouragingly and 
challengingly, and stepped back. 

Music. Threat and promise both. 
I couldn't help remembering what had 
happened the other night in the 
studio, the awakening to full memory. 
D.T. had been taught classical piano 
and violin, which he had hated and 
only tolerated because a creative 
music teacher had given him an old 
guitar. In New York, he'd gotten good 
at it fast enough to play in some 
local bars. Then--nothing. It had 
all been taken away. Simon had 
reached for music unconsciously, and 
so had Jean-Michel. Nine of course 
knew nothing of artistic expression. 
It made me angry to think of it. 
Music had always been the perfect 
release. 

I slung the guitar around my neck 
and checked the tuning, which of 
course was fine. I edged behind the 
microphone and raised it an inch. A 
voice in my head sneered at my cau¬ 
tion. I took a firm hold of the mike 
and glanced over the audience. "Most 
of you don't know that I play guitar," 
I said. I paused, and then lingering 
anger and pride drove me to add, "But 
the actual fact is, I play guitar like 
nothin' you've ever heard before." 

I bent my head to the Fender and 
pulled a piece out of D.T.'s reper¬ 
toire—the Who's 'Pinball Wizard.' It 
was like an explosion of creative 
freedom, and I played as if I'd never 
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put down the guitar. Everyone was 
silent, then burst into loud approval 
at the end of a showy run. I looked 
up and grinned at them, then without 
respite swung right into 'Light My 
Fire.' Joy lightened my touch and 
added a new upbeat, jazzy feel to the 
song. Music was more than freedom and 
release; it was fusion. Rawhide's 
piano joined me first. Then drums and 
sax, and Peggy on the bass joined in 
too. 

Whistles and stomps greeted the 
end of this. The dining room was 
packed, people having returned to hear 
the Cavaliers' impromptu performance. 
They'd gotten more than they expected. 
I recognized, like the drunk who knows 
he's drunk but doesn't care, that I 
was feeling real cocky, and that it 
felt damn good. I glanced at Buck¬ 
aroo. "You have another guitar, man?" 

He nodded. A helpful Blue Blaze 
picked up Buckaroo's previous favorite 
guitar, which was leaning against the 
wall near the piano, and brought it to 
the boss. 

I launched into an intricate, 
rapid riff, then stopped and looked at 
Buckaroo expectantly. He grinned and 
played it back to me, then ran through 
it again with a stepped-up tempo. In 
response, I transposed the whole thing 
up, necessitating some truly arduous 
fingering. Buckaroo's reply was a 
little uneven on timing but true on 
the notes. I speeded up the pace 
again, then added a syncopation to the 
plucking. After a moment, when I was 
sure I had control of it, I looked up 
triumphantly at Buckaroo, who raised 
his hands in smiling surrender and 
bowed. I ended the tune on a furious 
strum and took a bow myself to the 
audience, then to the Cavaliers. 

When the cheering died down, 
Buckaroo inquired, "Where'd you learn 
to play like that—from Jimi Hendrix?" 

I laughed. "Nashville, New York, 
and London," I answered. "I'm a 
little behind the times, musically. 



And I'm a trifle out of practice." 

Nobody wanted to believe this. 
"It's true," I insisted. "I made a 
couple of mistakes tonight. That was 
just a warm-up." 

"He may not be modest," inter¬ 
jected Buckaroo, "but he can sure 
deliver." He glanced at me. "Can you 
sing?" 

"Can I sing?" I asked in an out¬ 
raged tone. "Do cats have kittens? 
Do peaches have pits?" I glanced 
around at their skeptical, expectant 
faces and relented. "Frankly, I'm 
usually off-key, which irritates the 
hell out of me, which makes me sing 
even worse." 

"Amazing," drawled Reno. "He's 
not perfect." 

At that line a realization jarred 
in my mind, and I looked at Buckaroo 
and asked bluntly, "Would you have a 
place for me in the Cavaliers, Buck¬ 
aroo?" 

His reply was to look inquiringly 
from the band members to the audience. 
Clapping and cheers rose up, and Pecos 
beat out a drumroll. I myself gazed 
at each member of the Hong Kong Cava¬ 
liers, and saw only amused affection 
and welcome. 

"Sounds unanimous," said Buckaroo 
happily. "Welcome to the Cavaliers, 
D.T." 

I shook my head at him. "D.T. 
doesn't exist anymore," I declared. 


"The name," I stopped and looked 
around, savoring the effect, "is Per¬ 
fect Tommy." 

Never let it be said that Insti¬ 
tute people were shy. My pronounce¬ 
ment was greeted with laughter, 
cheers, catcalls, and mock disgust. 
At least I hoped it was mock disgust. 
I watched Blackjack blink at the name, 
then nod quite matter-of-factly as if 
she wasn't surprised. I was grati¬ 
fied . 

"Tommy," repeated Buckaroo. I 
couldn't tell what he was thinking. 
" Perfect Tommy." 

I played a harmonic chord pro¬ 
gression and gazed back at him in 
mingled exuberance and impudent con¬ 
ceit. "That's right," I agreed. The 
expression 'full of oneself' had never 
been more apt. I was all there, all 
the pieces in place, finally at bal¬ 
ance between differing points of view 
and contradictory traits. And music 
was the key--for it, too, could be 
made up of strikingly disparate ele¬ 
ments, dissonances that could be made 
to work together creatively. "You 
contesting its suitability?" 

"Oh, no," he said, all wide-eyed 
innocence. "Better a name you can 
live up to." Buckaroo strolled over 
to my side and put his arm around my 
shoulders, then grinned at me and the 
collected Institute. "I would say 
that our newest resident is a perfect 
example--" He paused at the groans. 
"--A perfect example that no one is 
who he seems to be, yet is exactly who 
he is." 


j 
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Postscript 

by Fern Marder 


Johannesburg 
November 11 


Dear Tommy, 

I hope this finds you well. Please 
forgive my having left without saying 
"good-bye" to you. You were in New 
York City when the message came about 
my brother's having been arrested. 
There was a connecting flight out of 
Newark and suddenly I knew the time 
had come for me to go. I did so want 
to explain everything to you—there 
just was no time. 

Speaking of time, the only reason I 
have the chance to write now is that 
the shoe is on the other foot, in a 
manner of speaking, both literally and 
figuratively. I'm hindered by a 
broken leg—just a simple fracture, 
nothing serious. A souvenir of last 
week's demonstration (or should I say 
riot. Yes, it was a riot, not the 
'civil disturbance caused by scattered 
dissidents' as the powers-that-be 
would have it). I now understand all 
too well how incredibly restless you 
must have felt in that hospital bed. 

I wish we were together so you could 
say "I told you so." 

Anyway, we're trying to get Arthur and 
several others released from prison. 

If we can't get them released before 
the charges go to court I fear we'll 
never see any of them again. 
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Tommy, sometimes I feel this whole 
country is being run by Hanoi Xan. 

I'm ashamed to admit I'd forgotten 
just how horrible it was and is. I 
think I was living in Paradise all my 
years at the Institute. I cannot 
imagine anywhere that is so totally 
the opposite of life here. I know 
you're probably thinking, "so why did 
you go back?" But you've been at the 
Institute long enough to know the 
answer to that. The more I saw and 
heard and learned from Buckaroo about 
caring for people and quality of life, 
the more I knew that someday I would 
have to return home to try to help. I 
don't know how much I can do, but I 
have to try. 

I’ve found some Blue Blazes, whites, 
of course, but who understand and try 
to bridge this senseless gap of color. 
They help us get news of what is going 
on around the world. It's heartening 
to know that people are finally waking 
up to what has been happening here all 
this time. 

I've got to go now. Someone's come in 
with a little boy who was hurt in the 
street fighting. Doctors are few, and 
so I've been doing some things I'm not 
sure Buckaroo would approve of a nurse 



doing (especially one who herself is 
injured!). But even he would say it 
has to be done by someone, and if 
there's no better person, then that 
someone is you. The Blazes help me to 
get supplies. We're mostly working 
out of U.S. surplus packaged disaster 
hospitals. I'm glad they exist--but I 
can't help comparing these 1950's 
leftovers with what I used to have. 

Give my best to everyone, especially 
Buckaroo. Take care of yourself. If 
you can. . .if you want to, write to 
the Blue Blazes, they'll get your 
letter to me. 

Love, 


9B BB SB 


Perfect Tommy put the letter down 
and carefully, even meticulously, 
folded it and replaced it in the 
scuffed and worn envelope. If there 
was ever a time for a full-fledged 
strike team. . . 


Blackjack 

8B 9B 8B 
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BUCI1AQOO BANZAI 

and the 

Return from HELL 


by Anne Elizabeth Zeeh 
and Sara Campbell 


Foreword 


Gentle Readers: 



It has been forcibly brought home to me that 
I have been derelict in my duties as official 
biographer and raconteur of the adventures 
and life of the brave, daring, intrepid B. 
Banzai, in that my relating to you the 
tale of B. Banzai's defeat of the evil 
Lord John Whorfin and his Red Lec- 
troids from Planet Ten did not, in 
fact, give you the whole story. As 
both Pecos and Mrs. Johnson have 
pointed out, "Reno, what's well 
• begun should be well done." 

Here, then, is the rest of 
the tale. 

As is our usual practice in 
; these matters, no one involved in 
the production of the 'novel' you 
now hold in your hand will ever 
realize a penny's worth of profit 
from the sales of the finished prod¬ 
uct. Rather, all 'profits' above cost 
will be donated to the World Fund for 
Hunger and Poverty, administered through 
the UN and one of the most worthy undertak¬ 
ings of that noble and globe-spanning, yet fre¬ 
quently maligned, governing body. 


The facts and events herein depicted, no 
matter how seemingly farfetched or impossible, 
really occurred. The only instances where there 
may be any error are in the depiction of those 
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events to which I was not personally 
privy. Yet even here, my goal has 
been, as always, to reflect that uni¬ 
versal and overall Truth that is more 
accurate than any mere recitation of 
flat facts could ever be. To this end, 
I have reconstructed the actions and 
words of others with as much verisimil¬ 
itude as possible, given a background 
in which a naturally keen understanding 
of the underlying motivations of others 
has been enhanced by the intensive and 
in-depth multifaceted psychological 
training demanded by B. Banzai of his 
followers. 

Additionally, in those few in¬ 
stances where I was not an actual part¬ 
icipant in the creation of History, I 
have depended on the memories of events 
as recalled by those individuals ac¬ 
tually taking part in the action 
therein developing. In almost all such 
instances I have been able to find at 
least one, or even more, eyewitness 
whose integrity is beyond reproach or 
doubt, and whose perspective on events 
which I myself could not attend for one 
reason or another—usually for the 
simple expedient that we at the Banzai 
Institute, despite rumors to the con¬ 
trary, have not as yet developed the 
means by which to be in two places at 
the same time--has enabled me to pre¬ 
sent to you, gentle reader, a fully 
rounded picture of those events which 
occurred but a few short months ago, 
yet which have already exerted so cer¬ 
tain a centrifugal force on the future 
development of this planet that we may 
safely predict all future history will, 
in some way, be marked by the adven¬ 
tures of B. Banzai in that shadowy 
underworld which floats beneath four of 
our western states, an underworld which 
no one, save Hanoi Xan, that most ne¬ 
farious of Criminal Masterminds, knew 
of before the events I am about to 
impart to you. 

As always, I am thankful to those 
without whom I could not have prepared 
this manuscript: Mrs. Johnson, archi¬ 
vist of the Banzai Institute; Perfect 
Tommy, mathematician extraordinaire, 
whose intricate theoretical computa¬ 
tions, translated into reality, allowed 


B. Banzai to seek for his missing trea¬ 
sure in the hidden world of Shayol; the 
Blue Blaze Irregulars, many of whom 
gave unstintingly of their time and 
skills to ensure our success in this 
venture (I have discovered, through my 
participation in all the shared adven¬ 
tures in which I have been privileged 
to take part since I was first for¬ 
tunate enough to be recruited for the 
Hong Kong Cavaliers by B. Banzai him¬ 
self, that the major difference between 
Good and Evil is that Good is always 
eager to share its fortune and success 
but that Evil is singularly selfish and 
devouring, keeping all things to it¬ 
self—or, in almost all instances that 
I am aware of, to Xan!); and, of 
course, Penny Priddy, whose capture 
and—but enough. We will talk of that 
later. 

For now, gentle reader, read, 
relax, and enjoy, knowing that, because 
of the bravery of B. Banzai and his 
loyal followers, among whom I am proud 
to be counted, you will never have to 
face the dangers of Shayol. 


Chapter Che: 

The Fickle Finger of Fate 
Strikes Again 

There are several members of the 
press whom we at the Banzai Institute 
refer to as "B. Banzai Watchers." 
These are those certain representatives 
of the Fourth Estate who, since that 
time but a few short years ago when B. 
Banzai first burst across the scien¬ 
tific firmament like a shooting star, 
but rather more permanent in his ultim¬ 
ate effect on the proceedings of the 
world than is such an evanescent occur¬ 
rence as a 'shooting star,' have per¬ 
ceived it to be almost a divinely in¬ 
spired mission in life to report on B. 
Banzai's every undertaking, even the 
most insignificant and minutely routine 
action upon which he embarks. It is 
possible, therefore, to imagine into 
what feverish torrents of activity were 
thrown these minions of the world press 
by the events of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth of June just past, the events 
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described in my last novel, The Adven¬ 
tures of Buckaroo Banzai Across the 
Eighth Dimension . 

In all probability, however, the 
worst headline to greet us was that 
which appeared in the Weekly Interro¬ 
gator , that scurrilous and jejune ex¬ 
ample of yellow journalism which is 
published by one of B. Banzai's most 
dedicated detractors, the wealthy muni¬ 
tions mogul and newspaper nabob, Rumour 
Purdock. WCMAN RAISED FRCM THE DEAD!! 
banner headlines screamed, closely fol¬ 
lowed by other headlines which shouted 
to even the most casual reader who 
passed, BUCKAROO BANZAI'S KISS OF LIFE 
REVIVES WCMAN TORTURED TO DEATH BY 
ALIENS FRCM PLANET TEN!! The gullible 
reader was then exhorted to 'read all 
about it' on pages three, four, and 
five of the then-current issue of what 
I can only refer to, with all due apol¬ 
ogies to accredited and responsible 
journalists, as that 'rag,' the Inter¬ 
rogator . 

I originally purchased a copy of 
the Weekly Interrogator prepared to be 
mildly amused by what I anticipated to 
be their misreporting of the facts. I 
brought the paper back with me to the 
'bunkhouse,' as the top floor of the 
Banzai Institute for Biomedical Engin¬ 
eering and Strategic Information, where 
the members of the Hong Kong Cavaliers 
are privileged to have their living 
quarters, is called. I thought I would 
read the stories about B. Banzai, laugh 
moderately, and perhaps, if I found the 
articles to be of sufficient interest, 
I would share them with Perfect Tonrny, 
or New Jersey, or some others of the 
Institute. 

To this end, I settled down in my 
favorite easy chair and began perusing 
the Interrogator . The articles which 
accompanied the aforementioned head¬ 
lines were about par for the course for 
such an inferior product as the Weekly 
Interrogator : full of misquotes, sly 
allusions to events to which the au¬ 
thor, one Hazeldine M'Keigh, had no 
means whatever of being privy, tawdry 
speculations regarding B. Banzai's new¬ 
found 'skill' (his so-called ability to 


raise the dead), and outrightly—not to 
mention outrageously--1ibelous mis¬ 
statements of fact. 

In short, the stories which I read 
that evening in the Interr ogator 
stretched even my well-known patience 
to the breaking point. 

With a mighty heave, I pushed 
myself up from my chair and strode 
across the room to the computer console 
positioned against the far wall. "Look 
at that," I animadverted to Perfect 
Tommy, throwing my copy of the Inter¬ 
rogator down in front of him as he sat 
as captive to his mathematical formula¬ 
tions. "Is Buckaroo Banzai to have no 
rest, no surcease from the constant 
carping of small minds? Must these 
petty-minded journalists turn every¬ 
thing that is most precious to him into 
a three days' wonder? Into a circus of 
grotesqueries for the amusement of all 
and sundry? Is nothing sacred to these 
pusillanimous purveyors of today's pal¬ 
try penny-dreadfuls?" 

Perfect Tommy scarcely glanced at 
the newspaper--i f I can indeed grace 
the likes of the Weekly Interrogator 
with so honored a sobriquet as that — in 
front of him. "You still reading that 
junk, Reno?" he questioned before feed¬ 
ing a new calculation into the panel in 
front of him. "I would think you had 
something better to do with your time." 
He bit his lip thoughtfully, then typed 
another equation onto his keyboard. I 
knew the signs. He was about to de¬ 
clare me, and anyone else, save for B. 
Banzai, who might interrupt his new¬ 
found studies, persona non grata . 

Before he could lose himself in 
the intricate and abstract world of 
higher mathematics—a world in which he 
seemed sometimes more at home than in 
this world of living, breathing beings 
(I can no longer insularly refer only 
to 'people,' not since the inhabitants 
of Planet Ten have made themselves 
known to us) — I pointed to the two most 
damaging headlines, those which I ear¬ 
lier recounted to you. "Don't you 
realize the significance of these head¬ 
lines, Perfect Tommy?" I shook the 
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flimsy news-sheets in his face. "This 
could mean Big Trouble for Buckaroo 
Banzai ! " 

Perfect Tommy condescended to 
glance at the newspaper I still dangled 
in front of his face. An unholy gleam 
lit his eyes, and, almost, I regretted 
the noble impulse which had led me to 
share my disquietude with this 
strangely unsocialized mathematical 
genius. "Hazeldine's got you on the 
run again, has she?" he chortled in 
gloating tones. 

I turned away from him. The fact 
that Ms. M'Keigh has chosen to 'review' 
each of my books has nothing to do with 
my poor opinion of her journalistic 
skills. Stiffly I replied, "I don't 
know what you're referring to. But if 
that's all you're going to say--" I 
faced him once more, mutely pleading 
for understanding. 

Perfect Tommy frowned. "Hey, 
Reno, you real ly are upset about this, 
aren't you?" He took the Weekly Inter¬ 
rogator from my hands and perused the 
offending articles. When he finished— 
not a very long time since Tommy, like 
all members of the Institute, was a 
speed reader--he looked up at me, an 
inquiring expression on his face. "I 
don't understand why you're so upset, 
Reno. The true story will be carried 
in all the major newspapers of the 
country and will be on all the major 
networks. In addition, Buckaroo has 
already made arrangements to appear on 
'Firing Line,' on the David Letterman 
show, and on the 'Ne 1 son-Lerner Re¬ 
ports.' Add to that the fact that 
you're writing a new book. So why are 
you so worried about this article? 
Sure, it's filled with inconsistencies, 
but you know what Buckaroo always says: 
'Even the biggest lie is valuable if it 
encourages someone to seek the truth.' 
Don't you think that that's what will 
happen here? Hazeldine's loyal readers 
will be so inspired by her highly pur¬ 
ple prose they'll want to find out 
more--and then they'll get the real 
story." 

With these brave words, meant to 


bring some solace to my aching spirits, 
Perfect Tonrmy tossed the Weekly Inter¬ 
rogator into the waste basket next to 
his desk. "I know that Ms. M'Keigh's 
rather flippant attitude toward the 
truth bothers you--but I really think 
that this time you're worried about 
nothing." 

Slowly, I shook my head. "Perfect 
Tommy, Buckaroo was planning on releas¬ 
ing information about the oscillation 
overthruster, about the Eighth Dimen¬ 
sion, about Planet Ten, about the Nova 
Police--even about Lord John Whorfin 
and his black-hearted though red¬ 
skinned cohorts. But the one thing he 
was not intending to make public was 
the fact that Penny Priddy was returned 
from the dead by his kiss." I paused, 
held Perfect Tommy's gaze with my own 
before continuing. "Can't you imagine 
the effect these headlines will have on 
Hanoi Xan, Tornny?" 


Chapter Two: 

A Crime Lord Hears 
of B. Banzai's Victory 

It is difficult indeed for those 
of us who have elected to follow the 
rational teaching of B. Banzai to ima¬ 
gine with just what degree of furious 
incredulity, seething astonishment, and 
envious hatred, Hanoi Xan must have 
greeted the news of B. Banzai's triply 
successful venture: the conquest of 
other dimensions, the delivery of Earth 
from total destruction following the 
defeat of the Red Lectroid invaders 
from the 10th planet, and the restora¬ 
tion to life of Penny Priddy. 

Xan's vast criminal network spread 
out from Sabah, the lost cave city in 
the mounta in-jungles of Malaysia, to 
encompass the entire world. Not a 
continent, not a nation, not a floating 
speck in the middle of the ocean was 
free of the malignant influence of this 
villainous super-intelligence, this 
fallen archangel in human form. 

We know that Xan, through the 
miracle of satellite broadcast 
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television, was aware of the success of 
the overthruster almost as soon as was 
B. Banzai. Unlike the rest of the 
world, however, Xan was also aware of 
some of the most immediate ramifica¬ 
tions of B. Banzai's conquest of the 
8th dimension. For, as I have already 
detailed at some length in Adventures 
Ac ross the Eighth Dimension , Xan was 
aware of the existence of that nefari¬ 
ous, bedeviled creature of duality, Dr. 
Emilio Lizardo/Lord John Whorfin; in¬ 
deed, it was only through the workings 
of Xan's criminal empire that Lord John 
Whorfin, the bestially evil leader of 
the Red Lectroids, was set free from 
the Trenton Home for the Criminally 
Insane in which, trapped in the body of 
Dr. Emilio Lizardo, that militant Red 
Lectroid had been held a prisoner since 
1939. 

And how did Whorfin, that inhuman 
purveyor of pain and degradation, repay 
Xan? By killing the agent of his es¬ 
cape, Lo Pep, the most intelligent and 
able of Xan's lieutenants. Great, 
indeed, burned the flame of Xan's ha¬ 
tred that day. And for once, this 
hatred was directed at another being 
than B. Banzai. 

We have rescued and rehabilitated 
some of Xan's minions since the time of 
which I am speaking, and Mrs. Johnson 
has carefully preserved in the archival 
library of the Institute, against some 
future time when a knowledge of the 
workings of Evil's ways and means may 
help to preserve life, their memories 
of their time of servitude. 

As recounted in Extradition to 
Hell , B. Banzai himself has been to 
Sabah. We know through his firsthand 
experience, therefore, the wonders of 
that city-state deep in the mountain- 
jungle caves. Looted treasures and 
precious artifacts from every nation on 
the face of the Earth, assassins and 
thugs of every race and racial mixture, 
helpless and hapless victims of Xan's 
mad quest for vengeance and power; all 
are gathered in the cavernous Throne 
Room of His Sublimity the Pivot of 
Mystery, the Hinge of Fate of All the 
Asias, the mystic teacher of the Hidden 


Ways of Cruelty and Delight, Xan him¬ 
self. 

Knowledge of Lo Pep's death was 
transmitted to Xan's stronghold instan¬ 
taneously when the subcutaneous radio 
transmitter-receiver lodged just above 
his aide's medulla oblongata slowed and 
then ceased functioning. 

XAN: Ceased to function? 

TECHNICIAN: (trembling in fear 
that Xan, in his wrath, will, 
like the emperors and god-lings 
of old, destroy the messenger who 
brings ill news) Yes, mighty 
Xan. Lo Pep is dead. 

XAN: It is the madman, Lizardo. 
(Xan's fury is tightly con¬ 
trolled. He burns with a cold 
incandescence.) Could Lizardo 
have joined forces with Buckaroo 
Banzai? (Gesturing regally, Xan 
orders lowered from the ceiling a 
computer-enhanced map of the East 
Coast of the United States. He 
studies with particular interest 
the area around New Brunswick.) 

Has the Passion Flower of Forget¬ 
fulness been delivered to Banzai? 

PSYCHDLOGI ST: (coming forward 
from the throng eternally clus¬ 
tered around Xan's throne) Ban¬ 
zai plucked the precious bud last 
night, Your Devotedness, but does 
not appear affected by the poi¬ 
soned perfume. Our spies say he 
is going forward with his plans 
for a press conference to an¬ 
nounce his conquest of the inner 
world. 

XAN: (hypnotic eyes narrowing) 

The vessel chosen for our re¬ 
venge—has it been injured in any 
way? 

PSYCHDLOGI ST: (bowing so low his 
head touches the ground in front 
of Xan) The delivery of the 
chosen vessel went as smoothly as 
a well oiled pendulum slicing 
through tender flesh. Just as 
you anticipated, Your Sublime 
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Insidiousness, Banzai took pos¬ 
session of the precious bud and 
has put it under the protection 
of the Hong Kong Cavaliers. 

XAN: (turning to the technician 
once more) There must be no 
slip-up this time. Do you under¬ 
stand? 

TECHNICIAN: (wondering at his 
own daring) Forgive me, Your 
Divine Malignancy, but if the 
subject is destroyed by others? 

XAN: (gently) You, as well as 
anyone else responsible, will 
contemplate my disappointment in 
the arms of the Mother of a Thou¬ 
sand Painful Deaths. 

Xan determined to play a waiting 
game. Convinced by B. Banzai's spec¬ 
tacular defeat of the barrier of solid 
matter that the strange tale spun him 
by Li zardo/Whor f in--a tale of an army 
from another world stranded on this 
comparatively backward and primitive 
planet--was true, he waited to see if 
the renegade Italian scientist had 
gained enough control over his inter¬ 
planetary 'guest' to seek the help of 
his old compatriot, Dr. Hikita, and of 
that fellow scientist's protege, Buck- 
aroo Banzai. Xan's agents reported to 
him on the actions of Lizardo and B. 
Banzai after the madman's escape from 
the relative sanctuary of the Trenton 
Home for the Criminally Insane. These 
actions made him consider that perhaps 
Lizardo was playing a very deep game 
indeed, that the dual-beinged maniac 
was determined to make an enemy of 
himself, Xan, the greatest Crime Lord 
since the beginning of civilization, as 
well as B. Banzai, the only person ever 
born who, conceivably, might, just 
might be Xan's almost-equal. 

As we later learned, Xan was sure 
that he could, for once, afford to 
wait. He did not know of the existence 
of the Nova Police, and so did not know 
of their demands on B. Banzai. Xan 
could afford to allow Whorfin the 
chance to rid him of the inconvenience 
of B. Banzai's existence. If he 


succeeded, so much the better. If he 
failed, then status quo . 

Xan took the news of B. Banzai's 
victory over Whorfin philosophically 
enough--for him. He ordered the 
slaughter of a mere twenty-seven vir¬ 
gins, the torture of no more than 
thirty-two mining slaves, and the de¬ 
struction of but seven outlying vil¬ 
lages. The news of P. Priddy's 'resur¬ 
rection,' however, filled him with a 
fury so ravenous it is to be wondered 
at that he did not, on the spot, die of 
apoplexy (thus saving the world from 
the terrors of Shayol). 

The poor technician responsible 
for tracking Xan's zombies, mind- 
slaves, death-dwarves, and the like was 
hauled before his evil master. 

"Why was I not informed of the 
woman's death?" Almost idly, Xan 
played with a jewelled kris dagger. 
Plucking a hair from the technician's 
beard, he sliced it lengthwise once, 
then yet again. The technician, read¬ 
ing the menace in that subtle gesture, 
trembled in every limb, and kept his 
gaze glued to the floor, as though 
hoping that this display of humility 
would disarm the great Crime Lord. 

"I tried to tell you, most Bestial 
of Beings, but you waved me away and 
said, 'Later, after this air battle is 
over.'" 

As is ever the case with arro¬ 
gance, Xan did not appreciate hearing 
that an undesirable event was the re¬ 
sult of his own actions. If it were 
possible, his fury waxed even greater, 
and he motioned forward two mind-slaves 
(one of them was Jaimes II, the King of 
Traumania, missing for five years and 
believed by his grieving subjects to be 
dead at the hands of Slobovian terror¬ 
ists while, in reality, he had been 
kidnapped by Xan, and, injected with 
the nerve poison Talava, turned into a 
mindless slave of evil; the other was a 
renowned physicist-po1itician, also 
believed dead, whose name I shall not 
divulge lest worldwide panic erup f at 
the thought of this woman's being in 
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Xan's hands--both literally and figur¬ 
atively) . 

"Introduce this fool to the em¬ 
brace of the Mother of a Thousand 
Deaths and Delights," Xan snarled. 
Ignoring the screams of the technician 
as the two slaves dragged him, kicking 
and struggling, away, Xan reread the 
article on the verifaxed copy of the 
front page of the Weekly Interrogator . 
The printed words had not rearranged 
themselves since he last read them. 
They still told him that B. Banzai, 
that annoying do-gooder and savior of 
the world, had restored Penny Priddy to 
life. Xan's slender tapered fingers 
crushed the verifaxed pages. Did B. 
Banzai know just how ironic was his 
resurrection of P. Priddy? 

Xan looked across the cavernous 
audience hall to the huge golden doors 
which led from the Throne Room. The 
two mind-slaves, carrying their strug¬ 
gling victim easily in their drugged 
excess of strength, were just about to 
leave his presence. He raised his 
right hand. So complete was Xan's 
control over his minions that instan¬ 
taneously, every person in the room, 
even those who were facing away from 
him, froze. All then turned to him and 
bowed low. 

Xan pointed to the technician, 
hanging limply now in the hold of his 
two captors. "Be sure he dies slowly," 
Xan said, "and that a videotape is made 
of his death. It will prove instruc¬ 
tive to others." The two mind-slaves 
accepted Xan's instructions with no 
show of emotion. Xan nodded, and they 
left. With a subdued release of re¬ 
lieved breath, the others in the Throne 
Room returned to what they had been 
doing before the Evil One had begun to 
speak. 

Turning on his heel, Xan stalked 
back to his throne. He sat there for 
several hours, his impassive Mongolian 
face revealing no hint of what tortuous 
path his thoughts were taking. Of Xan, 
B. Banzai has said that his life-long 
embracing of evil is the greatest 
single loss to humanity since Shiva 


first danced the universe into exis¬ 
tence. When Xan was in repose, even 
one dedicated in every fiber of exis¬ 
tence to defiance of the malevolent 
Lord of Crime could see what B. Banzai 
meant: Xan's brow was noble, his face 
ascetic and intelligent; he was extra¬ 
ordinarily handsome—indeed, some would 
call him beautiful; an expert at every 
form of mart i al art and fully trained 
in the use of both modern and primitive 
weaponry, the sheathed perfection of 
his form .was evident even as he sat 
statue-still. Although it was known 
that Xan was probably over 100 years 
old, he looked no more than thirty-five 
(local legend said that Xan renewed 
himself periodically at the font of 
life, that he drank his strength from 
the hearts of his young captives and 
prisoners). It was in these moments of 
quiet contemplation, when Xan's usual 
nervous energy was stilled, that his 
remarkable resemblance to B. Banzai--a 
resemblance due perhaps to no more than 
their shared ancestry, yet a resem¬ 
blance which may account for the depth 
of the hatred between them (are not 
fraternal hatreds the most destructive, 
the most intensely painful and 
heated?)—was most pronounced. 

The malignant light of crazed 
genius gradually seeped back into Xan's 
eyes, and his passing resemblance to B. 
Banzai disappeared. He roused from his 
near stupor and clapped his hands once. 
His majordomo, a huge former sumo 
wrestler who had been driven from Japan 
after he willfully injured an opponent 
in an unsupervised match, instantly 
appeared at his side. "Bring me a 
carafe of karakoumiss*," Xan ordered, 
"—and my daughter." 


* As regular readers of these ad¬ 
ventures are aware, this is the 
Mongolian drink of fermented 
mare's milk, symbolizing the bit¬ 
terness of life that must be 
accepted with the sweet, and 
transcended, which is also highly 
prized by B. Banzai — Reno 
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Chapter Three: 

The Best Laid Schemes 
of Mice and Men—and B. Banzai— 

Gang Aft Agley 

Since her miraculous resurrection, 
Penny Priddy's recovery appeared to be 
frankly phenomenal. New Jersey, who 
had had the sad task of alerting B. 
Banzai of her death, was astonished. 
"She was truly dead, Reno," he said to 
me as we sat together in the bunkhouse 
one evening about four days after the 
defeat of Lord John Whorfin, an evening 
which, like the three preceding it, 
seemed to me altogether too peaceful 
and uneventful, with no local, na¬ 
tional, or international crises calling 
for B. Banzai's attention. "There was 
no pulse, no brain wave action, no 
vital life signs." He frowned and 
rubbed one long finger thoughtfully 
alongside his nose. "Here's another 
strange thing. That perfume Penny 
wore? Remember how, if you got close 
to her, it had an almost hypnotic ef¬ 
fect?" 

I nodded. As I have already de¬ 
tailed elsewhere, during those early 
days when P. Priddy had first—somehow 
--become an adjunct of the B. Banzai 
team, I had been more than suspicious 
of her, and I had taken every oppor¬ 
tunity to keep close to her, determined 
to discover if she meant some mischief 
for our chief. On several of these 
occasions I had found my attention 
strangely wandering, my mind and will 
sapped until I felt that, had Penny 
Priddy asked of me any deed—for good 
or evil — I would have moved earth and 
sky to make her happy. "She called it 
'I Don't Remember,' and said it was 
Chinese." 

New Jersey's thoughtful frown 
deepened. "Chinese or not, I've never 
yet heard of a perfume that fades away 
completely inmediately upon the death 
of its wearer, Reno." 

I stared at him. As he was wont 
to do when worried or upset, he began 
to play the piano softly. "All traces 
disappeared?" I asked incredulously. 
He didn't answer me in words, but 


simply nodded and continued playing the 
piano. I recognized the tune. It was 
The Bartered Bride . "But I don't un¬ 
derstand, New Jersey. What does all 
this mean?" 

He didn't answer me directly. 
Rather, he asked if he could see the 
wedding picture of Peggy and Buckaroo 
which I keep in my wallet. I handed 
the picture over to him and he examined 
it carefully. "Reno, how similar are 
Peggy and Penny?" 

"As like as two peas in a Men¬ 
del ian experiment," I replied. He 
didn't respond to my witticism. In¬ 
stead, he said, "Mrs. Johnson says she 
mentioned the scars on Penny's scalp to 
you." 

I agreed. "Surgical scars right 
behind her ears." 

"They're not plastic surgery 
scars," New Jersey brooded. I couldn't 
understand what he was driving at. For 
the past three days I'd been increas¬ 
ingly tense, despite--or perhaps even 
because of—the seeming peacefulness, 
wondering when and where Hanoi Xan 
would attack—and attack he would. It 
would be completely foreign to that 
monstrous ego to allow B. Banzai to 
enjoy in untrammeled jubilation the 
sweet fruits of his victory over Lord 
John Whorfin and over death. Now New 
Jersey was trying to bring my attention 
to bear on yet another problem, the 
question of Penny Priddy. 

"What are you driving at, New 
Jersey?" 

"Reno, did you ever stop to think 
that Penny could be Peggy? That after 
Peggy's 'death' her body might have 
been stolen by Xan?" I started to 
answer that such thievery by Xan had 
been Buckaroo's first suspicion, re¬ 
linquished only when he could find no 
trace of his dead-yet-missing bride in 
Sabah, but New Jersey plowed right 
ahead without waiting for my response. 
"Think how simple it might have been 
for him to turn her into one of his 
radio-controlled slaves. The scars are 
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certainly appropriately placed. And 
that perfume—one of his sweetly laid 
traps for Buckaroo, perhaps? 'I Don't 
Remember.' How appropriate a name if 
Peggy's memories were destroyed, leav¬ 
ing room only for Penny, and Penny's 
manufactured memories." 

"Then you don't believe the story 
of the twin sister, either?" I almost 
jumped from my skin. I had not heard 
Perfect Tommy enter the rec room. 

New Jersey shrugged, his lugubri¬ 
ous brown eyes reflecting his disqui¬ 
etude. "I don't know, Perfect Tommy. 
I never knew Peggy, so I don’t have any 
memories to draw on." 

Tommy and I exchanged meaningful 
glances. He raised one brow question- 
ingly and I shrugged, then nodded. He 
turned purposefully to New Jersey. "At 
first glance, New Jersey, it would seem 
that Penny Priddy is, indeed, our lost 
sister Peggy brought to life again—and 
this could, of course, be explained 
away if she were Peggy's long-lost and 
separated-from-chi 1 dhood twin sister. 
Ch second glance, there are differences 
between Penny and Peggy—a wilder, more 
sensuous air about the former, an al¬ 
most feverish anxiety emanating from 
her — " 

"This is in direct contrast to 
Peggy?" New Jersey queried in tones of 
deepest and most clinical interest. 

Tommy and I nodded in response to 
the question. "Peggy was incredibly 
alive, responsive to every nuance of 
life, and yet, even with this aura of 
electrical vitality, she was the most 
serene and peaceful woman I have ever 
known," I answered with a reminiscent 
smile, "and with four former wives—" 

I ignored Perfect Tommy's derisive 
snort to blithely continue, "—And 
three sisters, I assure you, I do know 
women. " 

"Penny was like a wild, undisci¬ 
plined child suddenly thrust in with 
adults, and cautiously feeling her 
way," Perfect Tonmy ventured. I stared 
at him, astonished by the depth of his 


perceptions. Tommy had never eschewed 
the company of women, but he had also 
never been given to a philosophical 
dissection of his relations with them. 
"She was incredibly brilliant at times, 
and at other times seemed almost il¬ 
literate, the veriest street waif." 

"And Peggy?" New Jersey asked. He 
had taken a small spiral notepad and a 
Bi c Bi ro f rom his wampum belt and was 
jotting down notes in the typical hand¬ 
writing of a medical man. 

"Peggy was a gentle woman at all 
times," Tonmy intoned reverently. "She 
was a brilliant theoretical physicist, 
a world-renowned astronomer, a fourth 
dan black belt in karate, a Rhodes 
scholar in pre-Chaucerian poetry, a 
world-class fencer, and a skilled 
yachtsman. And yet, she was as truly 
unaffected and humble as is Buckaroo 
himself." 

New Jersey looked from his notepad 
to Perfect Tommy, who had, during his 
impassioned speech, walked across the 
room to stand in front of Billy's IBM 
370. His full attention seemed to be 
on the last program Bi1ly, our resident 
computer hacker, had fed into the com¬ 
puter, an intricate war game intended 
for the final evening trials in Games 
Theory to be held three weeks hence, 
during Initiation Week. "Were you in 
love with her?" New Jersey questioned. 
Oily the expression of deep and sincere 
concern on his face kept me from want¬ 
ing to take him to task for asking what 
might have been a question of prurient 
interest. 

Tommy seemed to have momentarily 
lost all interest in the Penny/Peggy 
question, and I took it upon myself to 
answer New Jersey. "In one way or 
another, New Jersey, we all loved 
Peggy. She was as close an approxima¬ 
tion to the Ideal Woman as we shall 
ever find, I am sure. (Let me take a 
moment here, gentle readers, to di¬ 
gress. One of the tenets that B. Ban¬ 
zai has tried to install in all of his 
followers is that, in this multi¬ 
layered, multifaceted, and multitudin- 
ously diverse existence, nothing is 
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ever certain. I had just rashly stated 
that something as imneasurable as per¬ 
fection could be defined by Peggy Ban¬ 
zai, and had implied that she had no 
equal. Although no one would deny the 
truth of my continents regarding P. Ban¬ 
zai either now or in the future, I was 
to have the implications of my state¬ 
ment, that there could be no other like 
Peggy, challenged inside of the month— 
and in a way that no one in the Insti¬ 
tute, not even Buckaroo or Penny her¬ 
self, would ever have hazarded a guess 
to prior to the development of certain 
events that were, even then, being set 
in motion by that most nefarious of 
evil-doers, Hanoi Xan himself. But 
enough of such divigations. You will 
share the entire story soon enough, 
readers. Meanwhile, let me return to 
the main thrust of this story.) And as 
such," I assured New Jersey, who had 
never been privileged to know our sweet 
Peggy, or bask in the light of her 
approbation and concern, or thrive in 
the aura of intellectual stimulation 
which she somehow carried with her, 
like a mobile and sent i ent Alpha-wave 
inducer, "we could not help but love 
her. But there was never any hint of 
jealousy or bitterness that she chose 
to marry Buckaroo. They were an ideal 
couple, and, loving them both, we were 
thrilled at their betrothal." 

It worried me that Perfect Tomny, 
during my entire speech, chose to re¬ 
main quiet. This was not like our 
Tomny, who, despite his brilliance and 
daring in intellectual matters, was 
sometimes as a child in social situa¬ 
tions. I would have anticipated, ra¬ 
ther than an almost oppressively unu¬ 
sual silence, that Tommy would have 
begun a raucous questioning on the 
state--past, present, and future--of 
New Jersey's own love life. 

From the concerned look on New 
Jersey's face, I knew that he, too, 
despite the brevity of his time of 
acquaintance with us, had inner qualms 
about the state of Perfect Tommy's 
mental equilibrium. "Perfect Tommy?" 
he inquisited. "Is there anything you 
can add to this?" 


Perfect Tommy shook himself and 
turned to us once more. His face was 
almost placid, but his eyes—his eyes, 
gentle readers, bore an expression of 
such deep and lasting sorrow as I had, 
to that day, seen nowhere but in the 
eyes of our illustrious chief, B. Ban¬ 
zai, on the day that his bride of 
hours, Peggy Banzai, was murdered. For 
the first time I wondered at what hid¬ 
den depths of despair and suffering 
were hidden under Perfect Tommy's usu¬ 
ally insouciant exterior. And then—I 
hesitate to report it, readers, lest 
you lose all faith in me as the Boswell 
for these merry adventures of B. Banzai 
and the Hong Kong Caval iers--then the 
unworthy thought entered my mind that 
Perfect Tommy had perhaps loved Peggy 
not wisely, but too well, and that, 
perhaps--almost, my pen does not want 
to write the next words, my fingers do 
not want to type the next letters. And 
yet I must, so that certain events 
still in the future will be clear to 
you when they happen, events that are, 
indeed, beyond comprehension if not 
viewed in the context of the unworthy 
suspicion that entered my mind, I wish 
I could say through the manipulation of 
Hanoi Xan, but which, in reality, en¬ 
tered there through my own human 
frailty and weakness--perhaps Perfect 
Tomny would in some way (Forgive me, my 
own dear brother Tommy!), because of 
his feelings for Peggy, be open to the 
blandishments of Hanoi Xan. 

My face must have revealed some of 
the mental perturbation that was in¬ 
wardly tearing me apart, because Tommy 
raised a quizzical brow at me. I shook 
my head, signaling that nothing was 
wrong (the greatest mistake I have ever 
made, readers. One word from me, one 
syllable, and Tommy could have cleared 
up my misapprehensions. But I, telling 
myself that I was wrong in my suspi¬ 
cions, did not speak, and the doubts 
and hesitations returned to haunt me at 
a later date, a date when I needed all 
my wits about me and when my doubts 
almost caused the death of Tommy, and 
Pecos, and B. Banzai himself) and Tomny 
once again addressed himself to the 
question of a comparison between Peggy 
and Penny. 
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"To return to the question of 
Peggy and Penny, New Jersey," Perfect 
Tommy elaborated, his brows knit with 
thought, "at third glance, one once 
again sees the similarities. It's in 
the subtle things: the tilt of her 
head when she scores an intricate math¬ 
ematical point, the way her lips purse 
when she says 'Buckaroo,' the way her 
glance slides off to the left when 
she's thinking about something someone 
has just said to her, the way she has 
of looking under her lashes at some¬ 
thing she's interested in. . ." His 
voice died away. He stared off into 
the near distance blindly, as though 
looking at Penny right then and there 
and seeking desperately for some answer 
to the conundrum. Was the woman B. 
Banzai had taken from that tiny cell in 
Atlantic City truly Peggy Banzai, re¬ 
stored somehow to glorious life, yet 
burdened with the memories of another— 
or even, with the false memories of one 
who had never existed? Was she Penny 
Priddy, long-lost twin sister of our 
own now-lost sister Peggy? Or did the 
Truth lie somewhere else entirely? 

Frankly, I feared that we should 
never know the answer to our puzzle, 
that which our dear departed Rawhide* 
had called the "Penny Paradox." 

With a weary sigh, New Jersey 
closed his notepad. "If we cannot yet 
say with any certainty that Penny is 
Penny, or Peggy, or someone else en¬ 
tirely, is it safe to have her here, at 
the Institute? What if her entire 
raison d'etre is to injure Buckaroo?" 

"Buckaroo would say to that, 
'Think the worst of someone, and that 
is what you will receive in kind; think 
the best of them, and you'll receive 
back even more than that."' The words 
came to my lips easily, and I believed 
them. Had I not seen the truth of them 
proved by B. Banzai again and again in 
our battle against Hanoi Xan, when we 
would time after time be rescued from 


* Rawhide's brave and tragic death 
is recounted in Adventures Across 
the Eighth Dimension — Reno 


complete and utter destruction by even 
the lowliest of the low's being con¬ 
verted to right-thinking by our in¬ 
vincible leader's example? 

But in my heart, all unbeknownst 
to me, in my heart had the seeds of 
doubt already been planted, and it was 
2, and not Perfect Tommy, not Penny 
Priddy, not even Hanoi Xan himself, who 
would, in a few short weeks, prove the 
greatest danger of all time to B. Ban¬ 
zai . 


Chapter 4: 

Wherein the Plot 
Begins to Thicken 

The next several weeks passed, on 
the surface, as smoothly and quietly as 
one might want. Nothing required the 
chief's inmediate attention, and he was 
able to devote his time to several 
experiments he had been running prior 
to the Jet Car test (one of these en¬ 
tailed the peaceful application of 
solar energy to finding a permanent and 
cheap means of energy such as would, 
literally, transform the face of the 
Earth, incidentally wiping out disease 
and poverty on the side; another was 
the development of a subterrine machine 
that could travel as easily through the 
earth as a submarine moves through 
water--an application of the science 
behind the oscillation overthruster 
such as would allow the penetration of 
solid matter, but in this dimension, 
rather than in any other). The strange 
lull also gave him time to devote to 
the Annual Review by the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of the Institute of the papers 
of applicants desirous to enter our 
New Brunswick facility, and to Penny 
Priddy. 

Because so long a time went by 
with no action from Hanoi Xan, I began 
to doubt my earlier fears and misappre¬ 
hensions. "Worry-monger!" I scourged 
myself, laughing at the doubts I had 
had about Penny—and Tommy. Relations 
with that erratic computer genius had 
been strained for several days after 
our talk, detailed to you in the 
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chapter just past, with the redoubtable 
New Jersey. But Tommy, despite his 
great intellect, is essentially a moody 
child, with a child's capriciousness 
and need to be in the center of every¬ 
one's universe, and within a few days 
this need for approval led him to ig¬ 
nore the doubt he had sensed in me, and 
he once again began to confide in me, 
seeking my aid and assistance in some 
of the schemes he had under hand. 

Thus it was on the warm July day 
marking the onset of the week of train¬ 
ing and tryouts that culminated in 
Initiation Day. We were all — students, 
interns, residents, instructors, Cava¬ 
liers, and Board members—gathered in 
the Main Hall of the Institute. B. 
Banzai, Penny Priddy (who, during the 
intervening weeks, had been accepted as 
a post facto member of the Cava 1 iers, 
proving herself to be more than knowl¬ 
edgeable in quantum theory and in 
astrophysics, and, moreover, possessor 
of a coloratura alto voice and wielder 
of a mighty mean sax, low and hot), and 
we Cavaliers were seated on a dais at 
the front of the room. 

In inverse order, B. Banzai an¬ 
nounced the names of the successful 
finalists who had been chosen for the 
final testing designed to lead to ini¬ 
tiation into the Banzai Institute for 
Biomedical Engineering and Strategic 
Information. Each of the student- 
applicant finalists would be paired 
with a senior resident or with a Cava¬ 
lier for the last part of the program, 
a week-long series of all-day games 
that would test their speed, reflexes, 
moral mind-set, psychological strengths 
and weaknesses, citizenship, and gen¬ 
eral fund of knowledge. Some of our 
members—my darling Pecos among them-- 
had been dispatched by B. Banzai on 
various diplomatic and/or scientific 
research missions, but there were suf¬ 
ficient senior residents and Cavaliers 
remaining that all of the tentatively 
accepted applicants would have a suit¬ 
able partner. 

I myself was paired with a young 
Fiji Islander, a lad who had, in four¬ 
teen short years, raised himse 1 f from 


the mysterious depths of a jungle 
dweller to the even more arcane level 
of a university graduate in nuclear 
chemistry, a field which he had in¬ 
vented himself and which has, through 
its implications and ramifications, 
very much interested and thri1 led the 
knowledge-seeking B. Banzai. 

Tonxny was the last Cavalier to be 
assigned a partner and, as he looked 
across the stage at her, the usually 
voluble young computer genius was un¬ 
characteristically silent. I could not 
blame him. Even among so gifted a 
group as was gathered here, this girl's 
potential was extraordinary. I felt a 
strange thrill in my deepest heart when 
our chief, unperturbed even in the face 
of such genius as this, announced some 
of the deeds which had won her the 
opportunity to seek a permanent place 
with the Hong Kong Cavaliers and the 
Banzai Institute: already, the math¬ 
ematical formulae she had introduced to 
the computer hookup between Washington 
and Moscow was in the process of coor¬ 
dinating a mutually intelligible third 
language that promised to end forever 
the faulty translations that so fre¬ 
quently hazarded lasting peace between 
the United States and Russia; a medical 
experiment she had begun playing with 
at the age of nine was finally showing 
results, and, after the trillionth 
generation, she appeared to have suc¬ 
ceeded in developing a form of virus 
that fed on cancerous cells, dying off 
when a body returned to health; her 
painstaking and revolutionary archeo¬ 
logical theories, originally derided by 
most of the modern masters, save only 
B. Banzai, when put to the test, had 
resulted in the greatest discovery 
since Schliemann's discovery of Troy, 
the discovery of the actual location of 
the lost empire of Mu; she had won a 
tenth level red belt in karate, forcing 
the Masters of the Japanese, Chinese, 
and Korean Karate Associations to honor 
her ranking by allowing herself to be 
locked in a room with fifty opponents, 
ranging from fifth level black belts to 
tenth dans, and emerging after only 
twenty-one minutes as the sole victor; 
she played guitar (classical, twelve- 
string, double-necked, electric, and 
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acoustic), tenor and alto sax, piano, 
and drums, and could sing soprano both 
with full symphony accompaniment and a 
capella . In short, she was the very 
type of student IBM, CM, the Rand Corp¬ 
oration, Los Alamos, Hudson, and the US 
government try so desperately to worm 
away from us. 

I glanced over at Tommy, wondering 
if he were impressed by the accomplish¬ 
ments of his future partner. Tommy's 
eyes had glazed over and he was staring 
at the young applicant, introduced by 
B. Banzai only as Mi raj, as though she 
were his veriest hope of heaven. I 
smiled, remembering fondly that thus 
had it been for me, also. Chosen by B. 
Banzai to partner Pecos during my final 
week of applicant testing, the natural 
interdependence of partners teamed in 
situations that, without warning, could 
suddenly turn into 1 i fe-or-death sce¬ 
narios, had blossomed, deepened, grown 
even more meaningful, until, by the end 
of Testing Week, a Testing Week turned 
suddenly very, very real when we found 
ourselves the prisoners of the Pasha of 
Three Tails*, Pecos and I had tremu¬ 
lously admitted our all-encompassing 
and eternal love for one another. Such 
a situation, I had no doubt, appeared 
in the making here. 

My contemplation of the incipient 
romance between Perfect Tonmy and the 
brilliant Miraj was broken by the 
strange actions of Penny Priddy. She 
suddenly gasped, rose to her feet, and 
brokenly uttered the words, "Shayol, on 
the fifth, without fail," all the while 
pointing a trembling finger toward the 
tall slender figure of Miraj. P. 
Priddy's eyes then rolled back in her 
head and she fell to the floor in a 
dead faint. New Jersey rushed to her 
side, chafed her hands, gently slapped 
her cheeks, and held a vial of smelling 
salts under her nose. Penny choked and 
opened her eyes. She looked around the 
room, but I noticed that her eyes 

* The story of the mutual exchange 
of vows undertaken by Pecos and 
myself is recounted in Bastardy 
Proved a Spur — Reno 


passed completely over Miraj, almost as 
though she did not see her. Gently, B. 
Banzai and New Jersey led Penny Priddy 
from the room. A startled murmur broke 
out when they left, and only Miraj, 
still standing quietly in the middle of 
the stage, head humbly bowed in defer¬ 
ence to the august personages to whom 
she had been in the process of being 
introduced, did not turn to a neighbor 
to ask what the strange event I have 
just described to you portended. Nay, 
there was one other who refrained from 
useless questioning. Perfect Tommy 
continued to sit mumchance beside me, 
never once taking his eyes fromMiraj's 
tall, slender form, or her exotic, 
blue-eyed, half-Oriental features. 

Buckaroo Banzai strode back into 
the room. Such was the extent of his 
presence that the room stilled immedi¬ 
ately, and he did not have to lift a 
hand for silence. Ms. Priddy, he an¬ 
nounced, had simply fainted, and New 
Jersey thought it might be a recurrence 
of some type of jungle fever, one that 
he wanted to keep under observation for 
a while but which he did not doubt 
would have no long-lasting debilitating 
effect on P. Priddy. 

I almost choked and had to reach 
hurriedly for a glass of water as the 
full significance of Buckaroo Banzai's 
words struck me with the force of a 
mighty blow. Another Penny/Peggy par¬ 
allelism! It was Peggy who had come 
down with Bwotani Fever five years ago, 
shortly after the Affair of the Lost 
Tribe of the Randa1 in Rainforest, re¬ 
counted elsewhere*, wherein she and B. 
Banzai had astounded the world with 
their exploits and had completely al¬ 
tered the fields of human anthropology 
and field psychiatry. Penny, on the 
other hand, at least from the story 
that she had told Mrs. Johnson, had, 
until she came to the wilds of New 
Jersey, never in her life left the 
small-town security of Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

* Please see The Hong Kong Cava¬ 
liers and the Tree of Infinite 
Wi sdom — Reno 
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No one else in the room, however, 
not even the perspicacious and indom¬ 
itable B. Banzai, appeared to think 
that the news about Penny was at all 
portentous of danger, so I took the 
nugget of information and stored it 
away, intending to forget it. 


Penny seemed basically restored to 
health during the next week. I made 
sure to seek her out, to ascertain that 
she was indeed feeling better. She 
smiled when she saw me. "Reno," she 
flaunted, "have you come to see the 
elephant?" 

I frowned, at a loss to explain 
her words, afraid that she may have had 
a relapse. There are no elephants 
lodged currently at the Institute. A 
pair of civet-cats, Em Alaskan timber- 
wolf, several brace of low-flying geese 
that have become permanently detoured 
on their trip south, and all the flora 
and fauna native to the Jersey Meadows, 
yes. But elephants? "What elephant?" 
I riposted cleverly. 

J 

Penny reached out to touch my 
hand. I blinked. For a moment, I 
thought I could smell a trace of 'I 
Don't Remember,' the strange Chinese 
perfume she had worn when she first 
joined our merry band. Then the faint 
whiff of exotica dissipated on the 
wind. "It's just a saying, Reno," 
Penny whimsied gently. "So many people 
have been to see me lately I feel 1 ike 
an elephant, or other wild creature, 
trapped in a zoo." 

I am sorry to say that my doubts 
came surging to the surface once again. 
"Trapped?" I conundrummed with innate 
cunning. 

She smiled gently, refusing to 
fall victim to my interrogation. 'Did 
I say trapped? I mean, rather, pro¬ 
tected from everything that would harm 
me." She leaned forward then, kissing 
me gently on the cheek, and the full 
flavor of her perfume hit me. It was — 
my thoughts suddenly spiraled. Dizzy, 
I begged to be excused from her 


presence Eind sought out New Jersey. By 
the time I got there, I had almost for¬ 
gotten the entire incident with Penny 
and, indeed, why I had sought to see 
New Jersey in the first place. 

And so it might have continued, 
had not something of dire and earth- 
shaking consequence occurred on the 
last night of the Trials. 

It had been a remarkably success¬ 
ful week. Of the forty-nine finalist 
applicants to the Institute, only five 
had been winnowed out at this stage. 
The remaining CEUididates gave promise 
of forming the most remarkable class of 
students we had ever accepted at the 
Institute. Rawhide, the gentle giant 
who had, along with Peggy, been so much 
at the heart of the Inst i tute--Eind in 
the heart of B. Banzai—would have been 
exceedingly moved by this fine, up¬ 
standing group of candidates. His 
faith in the Institute, and in its 
precepts, had never wavered, not even 
in the face of Xan's most bitter en¬ 
mity, and he had served as a surrogate 
'older brother' for every class of 
interns since the Institute was formed. 
I knew the rest of us could never take 
his place, but with his example to 
guide us, we would certainly be better 
than we were. 

Other than B. Banzai himself, 
Rawhide had had the most intimate con¬ 
tact with the nefarious Hanoi Xan. 
Indeed, on more than one occasion this 
simple seeker after the truth had 
single-handedly stood between Xan and 
his dream of world domination—cind his 
body bore the scars to prove it. But 
such was his modesty, he would never 
let me give him the credit he deserved. 
Let me give it to him now. Sleep well, 
Rawhide, my friend, and perhaps, as B. 
Banzai has said, that door you left us 
by will someday open wide again. 

I had not seen much of Perfect 
Tonmy during the final week of testing, 
cmd the few times I did manage to 
glimpse a sight of him across the cam¬ 
pus he was with Mi raj. Remembering the 
throes of my own first weeks of love 
with my darling Pecos, I did not 
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intrude. I recall once, however, turn¬ 
ing to the Seminole Kid, back from 
another of his death-defying missions*, 
and saying thoughtfully, "Has Mi raj 
ever been a candidate here before?" 

Seminole looked across to where 
Perfect Tommy andMiraj were sitting 
under the spreading chestnut tree that 
stood sentinel outside the Research 
Lab. He shook his head. "No one could 
forget such a talented and beautiful 
candidate, Reno." 

I nodded. He was right. Miraj, 
if she had not been taken with the idea 
of becoming the most fully rounded 
person she could be, and so applying to 
the Institute, could have walked into 
any Hollywood studio any day of the 
week, including Sunday, and been hired 
on the spot, so exotically magnificent 
was her beauty. 

"I think I've seen her somewhere." 

Blue Blaze Irregular Pinky Car- 
ruthers came up behind us in time to 
hear my last words. "If you'd ever 
seen her before," he taunted, "you'd 
remember where, Pecos or no Pecos." 

I studied, as well as I could from 
a respectful distance, Miraj's high 
cheekbones, brilliant blue eyes, glossy 
black hair, and slightly aquiline fea¬ 
tures. I readily acknowledged the 
truth of Pinky's statement. Beauty 
such as hers could never be forgotten, 
but still-- I shrugged. "I don't 
know, Pinky. There's something fam¬ 
iliar about her." Turning back to 
Pinky, I tilted my head inquiringly. 
"Aren't you on duty today? Was there 
something you wanted?" 

"Hunh? Oh, yeah. Buckaroo wants 
to see you in the Jet Car Lab." 

"Did he say what he wanted?" 


* To be recounted in a future, as 
yet unnamed, adventure of the 
Cavaliers — Reno 


Pinky shook his head. "I didn't 

ask. " 

I waved farewell to Seminole and 
Pinky, and headed off for the Jet Car 
Lab. Why would our chief want to see 
me there? Surely, now that we were in 
the process of adapting the scientific 
theories behind the Jet Car Drive for 
peaceful application by all the peoples 
of the world, there could be no in¬ 
trigue surrounding the mighty machine? 

I entered the Jet Car Lab prepared 
to find the worst. At first, there 
appeared to be no one there. Then I 
saw a pair of feet emerging from the 
underside of the Jet Car. I walked 
over. "Buckaroo?" 

"Be right with you, Reno." The 
words were muffled, but clearly ex¬ 
pressed by my chief. I waited pa¬ 
tiently, content to be a part of the 
forces encircling this extraordinary 
man. 

At last Buckaroo Banzai pushed 
himself out from under the Jet Car, 
wiping his hands on the slightly oily 
towel looped over the belt knotted at 
his waist. "Reno," he stated in his 
usual decisive manner, "I'd like you to 
go to Washington tomorrow. There's a 
committee meeting scheduled on—" 

I groaned, and B. Banzai looked 
properly sympathetic. Of all the tasks 
which fell to the lot of the Cavaliers, 
Government committee meetings were most 
probably among the very least appre¬ 
ciated. 

"I know, Reno, I know. But 
there's a sub-sub-sub-conmittee meeting 
of the Strategic Armaments and Propa¬ 
ganda Committee, and if we don't have a 
representative there, I can't promise 
that Senator Cunningham will be able to 
prevent the Secretary of Defense from 
pushing through his latest craze." 

"What is it this time," I quipped. 
"Antigravity devices to render incoming 
invaders helpless?" 
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B. Banzai smiled, as I had in¬ 
tended him to. "I only wish it were 
something that sensible, Reno. Pro¬ 
fessor Hikita is quite sure he will 
have the antigrav problem licked 
shortly. It's just a small matter of 
adapting the gyroscopic converter from 
our shavers to larger objects. 11 He 
shook his head. "No, the Secretary 
wants to get approval for a bil non¬ 
dollar appropriation for a Dean 
machine." 

I stared at B. Banzai. "A Dean 
machine?" I protested. "But every high 
school freshman knows that such an 
instrument is naught but a scientific¬ 
ally dressed confidence game, the tech¬ 
nological equivalent of a handkerchief 
drop." 

Buckaroo Banzai's smile widened to 
a grin. "Maybe the Secretary of De¬ 
fense never completed grammar school," 
he suggested. 

Remembering some of that scurril¬ 
ous gentleman's schemes, I dared to 
disagree with the chief. "Personally," 
I deadpanned, "I don't think he got out 
of Headstart." 

Our pleasant game of Pin-the-Tai1- 
on-the-Secretary-of-Defense was inter¬ 
rupted by a sudden explosion that 
knocked us from our feet, broke the lab 
windows, and shook the very ground on 
which we had hithertofore been stand¬ 
ing. 

"What the —" In my daze, I was 
almost blasphemous in B. Banzai's pres¬ 
ence. 

"That came from the Physics Lab," 
Buckaroo avowed, scrambling- to his 
feet. "Penny's there." 

As though to underscore the words 
of B. Banzai, Pinky Carruthers stag™ 
gered into the Jet Car Lab. "Buckaroo, 
Buckaroo," he panted, lungs laboring 
under thre task he had just set them in 
racing to us as quickly as he had, "the 
Lab, it's gone--and there's no sign of 
Penny!" 


Buckaroo Banzai and I stared at 
the Blue Blaze Irregular. His clothing 
was torn from the force of the explo¬ 
sion and his face was covered with 
soot. Nevertheless, he bore himself 
proudly, aware that he had acted as 
quickly and correctly as possible in a 
situation in which there were no easy 
and right answers. 

Buckaroo's eyes sought mine. If I 
had ever thought I had seen horror or 
fear on a human face before, I now 
realized how wrong I was. "No," in¬ 
toned Buckaroo, and the emotion in his 
voice would have left unaffected only 
Hanoi Xan, "not again." 

A sudden silence descended on the 
Jet Car Lab and, at that moment, the 
telephone on the wall began to ring. 


Chapter Five: 

Storming the Gates of Hell 

Sabah. City of mystery, city of 
shame. City of a thousand earthly 
delights--and more than ten thousand 
times ten again as many hellish 
horrors. Carved out of the heart of 
the tallest, most inaccessible mountain 
in Malaysia, Sabah's insidious 
influence ranged far afield, true. But 
never was the foul poison of this 
beautiful, deadly city so bitterly 
tasted as in the fastness of the 
Malaysian jungle. 

Beautiful maidens scarred hide¬ 
ously by fathers and brothers lest they 
catch Xan's eye — and not even this 
saving them from the annual ride of the 
Black Horde, when Xan's warriors, 
bravos, and death-dwarves spewed forth 
from Sabah to seek wives. Virile 
youths stolen in their prime, used 
callously in Xan's ceaseless experi- 
ments--used, then tossed aside. Vil¬ 
lagers, tribesmen, lonely herders and 
hunters united by a single fear—Xan. 

Four strike teams of Cavaliers, 
Institute residents, and Blue Blaze 
volunteers stood at the edge of a hid¬ 
den jungle clearing. Above us loomed 
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Sabah's menacing mountain. "The vil¬ 
lagers hereabouts say that when the 
wind is right, the cries of the damned, 
trapped in Sabah, blanket the earth." 
Drawing a deep breath, Buckaroo Banzai 
continued. "Their cries, and the 
stench of the burning bodies of Xan's 
victims." 

How did we come to be here, deep 
in the mountains of Malaysia, readying 
to fight Xan's zombie-like death 
troops? It all began with the explo¬ 
sion at the Research Lab, the sudden 
disappearance of Penny Priddy—and the 
telephone call which shattered the 
preternatural silence which had de¬ 
scended between B. Banzai and myself as 
we stood in the center of the Jet Car 
Lab contemplating what this sudden 
disaster portended for our future. 

"Buckaroo Banzai?" the voice on 
the other end of the line asked. 

"Yes," responded B. Banzai. "To 
whom am I speaking?" 

Even I, standing across the room 
from the telephone, could hear the vile 
laughter emanating from the telephone's 
speaker. "I told you. Banzai, I'd see 
you in Hell. And if you ever want to 
see Penny Priddy again, that's where 
you'll come to meet me." The phone 
then went dead. 

I gasped in astonishment. "Li- 
zardo! But—but how ?" 

B. Banzai frowned. Thankfully, I 
could see that the ultimate despair in 
his eyes was gone now, defeated by his 
firm intention to refuse to surrender 
to fate in this matter. "I don't think 
it was Lizardo, Reno. I can't think of 
any way he could have survived the 
destruction of the Panther ship." 

"Then who—" 

"Xan. It must be. We know from 
Lo Pep's death that he was intimately 
concerned with Lizardo's escape." 

"His escape, yes. But how would 
he know the words Dr. Lizardo shouted 


out to you at the moment of his 
apparent death?" 

Buckaroo Banzai paused for a mo¬ 
ment, hesitation clearly printed across 
his smooth forehead. Then he shrugged. 
"It would be easy enough, Reno. All 
he'd need would be an ally within the 
masses of the Red Lectroids, someone 
with an open cable to him at the moment 
of the Panther ship's destruction. Or 
perhaps Xan had a satellite fix on Dr. 
Lizardo at the time and eavesdropped 
that way." Grim determination was 
etched in every line of Buckaroo Ban- 
zai's face and form. "Whatever, it 
m ust be Xan, and this message is just 
another example of his overweaning 
pride and sadism." 

Deliberately, I turned a deaf ear 
to the small, niggling, whining inner 
voice which suddenly, without warning, 
whispered in my ear, "And perhaps the 
ally was one from within our own ranks? 
Someone who heard the tale of Whorfin's 
last words from B. Banzai's own lips?" 


Within hours of the above, a 'cap¬ 
ping' ceremony was held in the audience 
hall at the Institute. All forty-four 
of the remaining finalists were sworn 
into the Institute, and--even in the 
midst of our concern for P. Priddy and 
B. Banzai — joyously greeted by the 
ranks. Apologizing that the usual 
capping ceremonies would be curtailed, 
B. Banzai then announced that he would 
be leading four strike teams on a com¬ 
mando raid on Sabah. 

Tommy, never one to take his bat¬ 
tles lightly, raised his hand. "The 
strike teams suffered losses at Yoyo- 
dyne, Buckaroo. Will you assign re¬ 
placements?" 

B. Banzai nodded. Almost pater¬ 
nal i s t i cal ly, he looked out at the 
forty-four new apprentices. "I know we 
usually allow our new candidates a 
week's leave after testing. Most of 
you will still be able to take advan¬ 
tage of this tradition. But there are 
some four or five of you who have 
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established excellent working rapport 
with members of our strike teams. To 
take advantage of the trust and cam¬ 
araderie already established, you will 
be going with us to Sabah, each as¬ 
signed to your mentor's team." 

The forty-four newest members of 
the Institute all sat straighter, each 
clearly wishing to be included in the 
coming baptism of fire. Only Miraj, 
'Yggaru, and two others were named, 
however, and f i fteen minutes later an 
experimental Nuclear-Powered, Radar- 
Invisible war plane, fully armed, was 
enroute to Sabah. Briefing took place 
aboard the airplane, and was simple and 
straightforward: 

BUCKAROO: (looking at his watch) 

We should be flying over Sabah at 
1500 hours. We'll parachute down 
to a secret clearing in the 
jungle and wait for nightfall; 
then, under cover of darkness, 
we'll elude the guards at the 
entrance to the cave and make our 
way to the Throne Room. 

MIRAJ: Prisoners? 

BUCKAROO: (An expression of in¬ 
describable sorrow flitting 
across his face) We will, of 
course, try to take prisoners. 

If allowed, use soft blows and 
masers to stun your opponents. 

(He looks at the sixty of us 
seated in the body of NP-RI 1. 
For a precious second, as his 
gaze brushes across each face 
turned trustingly toward him, 
each of us feels a surging re¬ 
newal of our dedication to this 
remarkable man.) But I don't 
want to lose any of you . .You 
have all volunteered to help me 
in this mission, and my happiness 
at the successful conclusion of 
our mission will be diminished 
should any of you die. So, if 
forced to, defend yourselves with 
your Uzis and your projectile 
knives. 

TCMMY: And Xan? 


BUCKAROO: (grimly, yet sorrow¬ 

fully) Leave him to me. 

Quickly then, we were divided into 
four strike forces: Team Chaparral 
under Perfect T ommy , Team Kiowa under 
the Seminole Kid, Team Delaware under 
my own beloved Pecos, who had cut short 
her scientific expedition to the Valley 
of Moranjians in order to be with her 
friends and comrades as we faced Hanoi 
Xan for what we hoped would be the last 
time, and Team Apache, under my own 
ccnmand. 

Time passed in alternate cycles, 
sometimes too slowly, sometimes too 
swiftly. Finally, it was 1430 hours. 
We drew weapons, defensive clothing, 
parachutes and survival gear. Before 
we knew it, we were leaping from the 
plane, our strike point the small 
clearing which the 1-5 satellite had 
discovered for us only hours before. 
Luck was with us, for we all landed on 
target and there were no injuries such 
as would have given this expedition the 
appearance of a j inxing from the very 
start. Moreover, as the NP-RI cir¬ 
cled overhead, Big Norse, our telecom¬ 
munications intern, who had had most of 
World Watch One's equipment transferred 
from the double decker Hong Kong Cava¬ 
lier bus to the plane, let Buckaroo 
know all issued Go-phones and locators 
were working. 

The abrupt nightfall of a mountain 
jungle was soon upon us, and we set out 
for Sabah. We received our first hint 
of trouble at the gates. They were 
open and unguarded. 

"It's a trap," Perfect Tommy 
avowed decisively. 

B. Banzai nodded. "Almost defin¬ 
itely. Xan has been expecting me." 
Boldly', he walked forward. "Let's not 
disappoint him." 

I turned to the others. "'Nobody 
lives forever,'" I quoted, then set out 
after our intrepid leader. One by one 
the others fell into step behind me. I 
do not know who started it, but soon we 
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were all whistling, marching in time to 
the official theme song of the Cava¬ 
liers. I could not help noticing that, 
when he heard our spontaneous salute to 
all he holds dear, B. Banzai's shoul¬ 
ders straightened and he marched even 
more briskly toward the gaping, invit¬ 
ing jaws of death, the gates of Sabah. 

Like more than hal f-a-hundred Or¬ 
pheus es (Orphei???) come to rescue our 
precious Eurydice, we marched ever 
downward in a tightening spiral. We 
were less than fifty meters inside the 
gates when they slammed shut. Our 
egress, had we shown cowardly in these 
last minutes, was now cut off. No one 
came running after us, however, and we 
continued downward. 

"Buckaroo?" I said uneasily, "I 
don't like this. They're funneling us 
exactly where they want us to go." All 
my instincts rose up in horror at the 
thought of being trapped like a rat in 
a water maze. 

Buckaroo answered me insouciantly. 
"Since that's where we want to go, does 
it matter?" 

Reluctantly, I shook my head. 
"No, I guess not. But--" 

Before I could say anything else, 
the path we were taking suddenly flat¬ 
tened out. Before us were two magnifi¬ 
cent bronze doors. Buckaroo, Perfect 
Tommy, Seminole and I pushed the doors 
open. Buckaroo performed a perfect 
roll-out, sprang to his feet, and 
crouched just inside the entrance to 
Sabah's great Receiving Room. His 
brilliant gaze flitted from one corner 
of the room to the other. He ignored 
the steaming brazier in the center of 
the room, the larger than life-size 
statues of Xan set into niches on the 
wall, ignored too the piles of gold and 
silver heaped in the corners. No one 
was here. Straightening, Buckaroo Ban¬ 
zai motioned us in. 

"From here," he said, the mag¬ 
nitude of our mission writ clearly 


across his face, "there are five paths 
to Xan's Throne Room. Follow your 
prescribed routes and we will rendez¬ 
vous at Xan's throne at--" He glanced 
at his watch, then spoke again, "--at 
2142 exactly." He paused, then smiled, 
"and remember," he continued, "the 
future can be won or lost in the space 
of time it takes a dandelion seed to 
land." 

Sixty heads nodded agreement. No 
one had to-waste time synchronizing his 
(or her! My apologies if such brave 
companions as Pecos, Big Norse and the 
other distaff members of the Institute 
and the Blue Blazes are sometimes 
shortchanged by the English language. 
Know, therefore, readers, that when I 
use a male indefinite pronoun in this, 
or any, of my volumes, there is no 
sexism intended, only a linguistic 
pitfall often impossible to avoid when 
in the throes of writing) watch, since 
all members of the Institute and of the 
Blue Blaze Irregulars are, on first 
being assigned to active duty, given a 
digital quartz watch which, adjusted to 
their own biorhythms and electrical 
impulses, loses only .00000721 nano¬ 
seconds per century. 

To continue, we separated into our 
assigned teams. Five doors led from 
the Receiving Room to the deeper re¬ 
cesses of Sabah. B. Banzai, bravely 
alone, stepped briskly out through the 
middle door. Pecos and I, exchanging 
glances rife with infinite promise and 
sorrow (when would we ever have another 
opportunity to share an adventure? How 
I envied Perfect Tonxny in tha.t moment, 
for desperate though our situation 
might soon become, had he not Mi raj 
with him?), each led our own strike 
team out by one of the two left-hand 
doors. 

From comparing notes, I know that, 
for all four strike teams, their prog¬ 
ress to the Throne Room was remarkably 
similar. To save time, therefore, and 
to prevent this story from assuming an 
unwieldy size, I will describe in de¬ 
tail only what happened to my own 
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strike team.* 

The tunnel leading from the Re¬ 
ceiving Room was dimly lit with a 
strange, phosphorescent glow. The 
walls were narrow and dripping with 
moisture, the ceiling low and carved 
from living stone. If we were to be 
attacked here, there would be very 
little room in which to maneuver. Fast 
on my thoughts came a shadow before me. 
Raising my hand, I silently brought my 
strike team to a halt. Like a dark 
shadow himself, 'Yggaru, my young 
apprentice-partner, slithered forward. 
Using Arapahoe sign-language (a warrior 
skill required of all before acceptance 
to the Banzai Institute is given) he 
asked me what was wrong. Dipping 
freely into the signs used for telling 
myths and legends, I explained my fear 
that an invisible shadow warrior lurked 
ahead. 

We could not stall here all night, 
though, especially not when frozen only 
by the fear of finding a foe. As qui¬ 
etly as we could, the entire strike 
team slipped down the passageway. A 
sudden ululating howl pierced the dim¬ 
ness, caus ing my hear t to stop for the 
space of thirty-seven seconds before it 
started up again with a jolt, exactly 
like a kick-started car. The cry came 
again, and each member of Team Apache 
responded according to his (that deuced 
impersonal pronoun again!) nature. 
Memory Alpha, a Nipponese resident, 
stopped stark still in his tracks and 
muttered, "Ghosts only appear in No 


* Anyone interested in the exploits 
of a particular member of our 
group may feel free to contact me 
at the Banzai Institute. Unless 
doing so would present a security 
leak, I will gladly provide ypu 
with any details not herein dp^ 
scribed. I am, however, unable 
to account for you any of the 
adventures of B. Banzai on his 
solitary journey to the Throne 
Room. In his typical modesty he 
has refused to speak of what I am 
sure were Herculean feats of 
bravery and derring-do — Reno 


plays, never in real life." Killarney 
Kate, a red-haired senior resident from 
the county of the same name who was 
specializing in field atomics and the 
transmutation of matter, crossed her¬ 
self and whispered, "'Tis the banshee, 
come to warn us of our fate." I almost 
blush to recount that I myself was so 
lost to the scientific principles of B. 
Banzai that I began to wonder uneasily 
about conquistadores and Montezuma's 
Revenge. 

The howl scraped across our nerves 
yet a third time, and appearing sud¬ 
denly in our midst was a huge ninja 
warrior. The apparition was at least 
seven feet tall, and swathed in black. 
Someone behind me giggled, and I heard 
the whispered comment, "Darth Vader 
strikes again." 

Before I could ask the meaning of 
this obscure reference, the tall war¬ 
rior started moving purposefully down 
the narrow corridor, directly toward 
us. Arms outstretched before him, the 
ninja held a gleaming samurai sword in 
attack position. Having seen Buckaroo 
Banzai perform seeming magical moves 
both with a ritual ceremonial sword and 
with an actual battle sword, I did not 
even consider laughing at the thought 
of being challenged by a swordsman when 
I was armed with an Uzi. I had seen B. 
Banzai take on an entire field of men 
armed with Uzis, block every bullet 
spewed at him like fiery, deadly hor¬ 
nets, then walk laughing from the 
field, the only sign of his recent 
exertions being the film of sweat 
glinting on his usually imperturbable 
brow. Not, of course, that this war¬ 
rior was the equal of B. Banzai. Few, 
if any, were. But he could—and, know¬ 
ing Xan, probably would--be more than 
skilled enough to hold us off until we 
were out of bullets. 

Maybe we could throw the warrior 
off-balance. I slung my Uzi over my 
shoulder and dragged Old Betsy from 
under my coat. Perfect Tommy would 
roar with juvenile pleasure if he 
should ever discover that I still car¬ 
ried my luckpeace tomahawk around, but 
it had helped me out of numerous 
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difficulties since I first found it*, 
and this might be yet another time for 
its help. 

As I walked forward, I sensed a 
movement slightly behind me, to my 
right. I dared risk a glance. Memory 
Alpha had assumed backup position. I 
grinned and gave Old Betsy a test flip 
in my hand when I saw that, somehow, he 
had stowed his family sword onto the 
NP-RI with him and was now wielding 
that, and not his automatic weapon. 
There was another movement on my left. 
Almost without risking a look, I knew 
what I would see: Killarney, hefting a 
stout shillelagh. 

We three closed in on the black- 
clad ninja. Behind us, I heard the 
other members of Team Apache forming 
themselves into a defensive square. 
Twenty meters separated us from the 
ninja warrior, then ten meters, then 
mere centimeters. I held up my hand, 
directing my team to stop. Reverting 
to Arapahoe sign language, I gave final 
instructions to the team. 

Killarney, Memory and I screamed 
our warrior challenge to the ninja in 
eleven different languages and three 
dialects, raised our weapons high, and 
raced the few remaining centimeters 
directly at our enemy. I cartwheeled 
over his head, pivoted, and brought my 
tomahawk down directly on his unpro¬ 
tected neck as Killarney swung her 
staff at his groin and Memory his sword 
at the warrior's weapon arm. We hit 
our marks unerringly—and almost killed 
one another in the follow-through. 

Our weapons no sooner touched the 
black-clad warrior than he vanished 
soundlessly, in a puff of smoke. Mem¬ 
ory just avoided chopping off my head, 
Ki11arney almost took out both myse1f 
and Memory, and I sliced open the front 
of Killarney's jacket before I could 
swing Old Betsy aside. 

We stared at the spot where the 


* Banzai and the Totem of Death 
— Reno. 
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ninja had been. Vengeful ancestors or 
no, I do not be 1 i eve in ghosts. Nor, I 
think, do Killarney or Memory, no 
matter what comments may have been 
startled out of them on this all-too- 
strange day. But the day was not over 
yet, and manifestations of the super¬ 
natural continued to appear. 

There was a sudden commotion be¬ 
hind us, and we spun around. Where 
there had been one ninja warrior, now 
there were two, the second an exact 
mirror copy of the first, and both were 
advancing on the rearguard of Team 
Apache. I, Killarney, and Memory Alpha 
prepared to attack the ninjas from the 
rear. New Jersey, still in his com¬ 
plete TV-cowboy regalia, Caspar Lind- 
ley, in his official Blue Blaze Irreg¬ 
ular blazer, and Moccasin Mike, a 
psycholinguist doing research at the 
Institute in Sumerian phrenology and 
Babylonian psychoanalytic techniques, 
automatically took the vanguard. 

My heart swelled with pride for 
the members of the team. We were fac¬ 
ing what might prove to be the most 
difficult battle in the history of the 
Banzai Institute, and yet there were no 
signs that anyone was even considering 
abandoning his post, his comrades, or 
the mission. B. Banzai had trained us, 
taught us, molded us. Had, in a very 
real sense, created us. It is this 
that the names we have given ourselves, 
or have had given us, mean. I know 
that the person I was before I became 
Reno Nevada is gone now, a shadow fig¬ 
ure who has moved on to another plane. 
There is little of Sidney Zwibel in New 
Jersey--and as our brother New Jersey 
gains in confidence and understanding 
of the theories and precepts of life by 
which we at the Institute live, Sidney 
will fade away even more. 

But this was scarcely the moment 
for philosophizing. I gave the signal 
and both teams raced forward. The 
results this time were dismayingly 
similar to the results the first time. 
Caspar, his dark face beaded with 
sweat, rammed the barrel of his machine 
gun upward, in a blow that might have 
ripped the jaw off an ordinary man, 



just as I brought my tomahawk down on 
the same target's head and Moccasin 
spun, jumped, and kicked at the same 
ninja's face in the best le savate 
tradition. We wound up in a sprawled 
heap on the floor, again narrowly miss¬ 
ing killing one another. At the same 
time, Killarney, Memory, and New Jer¬ 
sey, who had attacked the second war¬ 
rior, tripped over us and joined us on 
the ground when, at the very moment 
they struck, their o wn target dis¬ 
appeared. 

We picked ourselves up and faced 
the other nine members of our team. 
Four ninja warriors, each as like as 
spit to the others, now stood between 
us and them, twirling their swords in 
the intricate weaving pattern known as 
the 'Ballet of the Blue Chrysanthe¬ 
mums . ' 

The First Cause alone knows how 
long we may have continued, attacking 
and dividing our foe, only to be sub¬ 
divided by him--by them --in turn, had 
not Caspar Lind ley suddenly put a hand 
on my arm and whispered the cryptic 
words, "Disneyland, the Haunted House." 
I stared at him, wondering if his first 
fu11-strength mission (the attack on 
Yoyodyne having been only a holding 
action, after all) had driven him mad, 
when the meaning of his statement 
struck me. 

Of course! How could I have been 
so stupid! These ninja warriors, like 
the ghosts and spectres that inhabited 
the Haunted House at the Disneyland 
amusement park, were holographic 
images, projected from some hidden 
camera system by our incomparable host, 
Hanoi Xan. "Listen, boys and girls," I 
exhorted my doughty warriors,- "they're 
illusions, mirages thrown out by Hanoi 
Xan to impede our progress. Don't 
strike at them, or they'll draw your 
strength and turn it back on you. If 
we walk straight through them, they'll 
not hurt us." 

The team members started forward. 
The gap between the seeming ninjas and 
the first row of Team Apache narrowed. 
Soon the veriest hairsbreadth separated 


Ironside Ike, on point for Team Apache, 
from the black-clad warrior he fronted. 
Ironside took a breath, pushed on—and 
was knocked to the ground when, instead 
of the shadow-warrior he had antici¬ 
pated, he ran into an a 11-1oo-so1id 
body! 

Shock delaying his reflexes, Iron¬ 
side Ike proved almost too slow in 
ducking the downswing of the ninja 
warrior's sword. Caspar and I ex¬ 
changed looks of horror. Some of the 
warriors were false, some were not. 
How could we tell the difference? 

As though acting on my thoughts, 
New Jersey drew his six-gun and took 
dead aim at the back of the warrior who 
had just swung at Ironside, the one who 
seemed to be real. What happened then, 
reader, I shall never forget. We knew, 
from the evidence of our own eyes, from 
the impact felt by Ironside, that he 
had fronted a living, too-too-so1 id, 
fleshed warrior. We did not lose sight 
of this ninja, not for a moment. There 
was no way that one of the shadow war¬ 
riors could have changed places with 
him. And yet, now, the bullet fired by 
New Jersey struck the ninja--and he 
disappeared! Two more ninja warriors, 
black-clad as were the others, appeared 
behind my forces. And, worst of all, 
New Jersey's bullet — impossible to call 
back once fired—sped on and struck one 
of our own troop, Sweet Sassy Sioux, in 
the arm. 

I don't know how long we stood 
motionless, shocked beyond any thought 
of action. Long enough, I am sure, 
that had the fates been against us 
Hanoi Xan could have destroyed us 
quickly and surely, where we were. 

But that , to the Malignancy of the 
East, would have been a kindness, and 
kindness was never the way with Hanoi 
Xan, Before we could marshal our 
thoughts and determine how to battle 
these ninja warriors who so intri- 
guingly had aspects of both the real 
and the unreal, as though they each had 
one foot in this universe, and one in 
the world of dreams, they disappeared. 
It happened in an instant. One moment 
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I was staring at a warrior advancing on 
my small team, wondering how to kill 
something unki1lable, something that 
could not be touched but yet which, 
from the evidence, could touch, could 
even kill, us, the next moment I was 
staring at blankness. I blinked, won¬ 
dering if I were hal lucinat ing--and if 
so, which was the hallucination? 

Even as the terrible riddle 
wrapped itself around me, almost para¬ 
lyzing me, making me afraid to move, to 
take an action lest in doing so I con¬ 
demn some of my companions to death, a 
cruel laugh filled the corridors. 

Hanoi Xan! Toying with us, some¬ 
how watching us, enjoying our torments! 
"Xan!" my defiance clarioned forth as, 
in my fury, I forgot that Xan was B. 
Banzai's own target, "show yourself, 
you coward. Fight us directly, and not 
through your shadow puppets!" 

The laughter swelled, filling the 
corridor, seeming to bounce from the 
walls and ceilings. I winced from the 
sound and put my hands over my ears, 
noticing that the other members of Team 
Apache did likewise. Just as the 
laughter peaked, there was an under¬ 
lying grinding noise added to it, and 
the floor of the corridor began to 
quake. A hair's-width crack appeared 
in the floor, travelled up the walls to 
the ceiling, met itself overhead. The 
crack widened and the laughter, if 
possible, grew louder. 

"Reno," cried Caspar, "the floor, 
it's slanting!" 

Sioux, New Jersey's hastily 
wrapped bandage and sling cradling her 
injured arm, pointed with her good arm. 
"The walls, they're caving in!" 

They were right. The floor broke 
apart slowly but inexorably, slanting 
downward at an ever greater angle. 

A deep blackness gaped in front of 
us. We could not retreat back the way 
we had come, the ceiling and walls had 
joined to cut that path off completely. 
We could try to jump the ever-widening 


chasm, reach the other side, and con¬ 
tinue on the way we had originally been 
heading, but every second made that a 
more impossible leap, as i t become more 
and more difficult to keep our balance 
on a floor that was coming more and 
more to resemble the hypotenuse of an 
oblique triangle much more closely than 
any self-respecting floor had any right 
to do. 

Weil, as B. Banzai always said, 
"He who does not put his entire future 
to risk on the whim of a fool, may 
hesitate to do so for a wise man." 

"New Jersey," I queried eagerly, 
"do you have a riata somewhere about 
your person?" 

"Reno," our newest Cavalier 
chided, "what self-respecting cowpoke 
would go anywhere without his lasso?" 
He withdrew from under his cowhide vest 
the longest lariat I'd ever been graced 
to see. Grabbing the rope from him, I 
fashioned a noose around one end, tying 
the knot around a grappling hook. This 
I directed Ironside Ike, our strongest 
team member, to drive as deeply as 
possible into the wall behind us. 

I studied the receding floor on 
the opposite end of the fissure in 
front of us. "Did anyone bring a har¬ 
poon or projectile gun?" 

No one had. Shamefacedly, Sioux, 
looking around at all the ancestral 
weapons in evidence, admitted that she 
had neglected to bring her bow. Des¬ 
perately, I turned to Moccasin Mike. 
"Moccasin, you're our best jumper. 
It's up to you now." I handed him the 
rope. "Good luck." 

Getting as much of a running leap 
as possible, Moccasin Mike launched 
himself across the seeming bottomless¬ 
ness of the chasm. For a heart¬ 
stopping moment it seemed as though not 
even his jumping abilities (three times 
Olympic jumper, seven times World Cham¬ 
pion) would prove adequate to the task. 
He seemed to be falling short, to be 
missing the ledge entirely— 
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We held our collective breaths, 
letting go with a coordinated gust when 
Moccasin reached out a desperate hand 
and hooked onto the edge of the far 
side. He hauled himself up, and looked 
for something to loop the lasso around. 
One of the huge boulders that had 
broken loose from the ceiling did the 
trick, and within seconds we began the 
dangerous trip. Sweet Sassy Sioux 
volunteered to stay behind as long as 
possible, keeping the far side under 
cover and affording us protection as we 
made our perilous hand-over-hand jour¬ 
ney over the ever-widening chasm. 
"After all," she pointed out lucidly 
yet fatalistically, "with only one good 
arm I have no chance at all to reach 
the other side." New Jersey, obviously 
racked with guilt that it was his shot 
which now put Sioux to risk, immedi¬ 
ately volunteered to stay with her. I 
shook my head. "You two can play cow¬ 
boys and Indians on your own time," I 
chortled, hoping to brighten things at 
this darkest moment with a trace of 
levity. New Jersey and Sioux smiled, 
but only barely. Plainly, they had 
reached the end of their rope. 

I motioned Ironside forward. It 
took less than seven seconds to loop 
our belts together, forming a carry 
cradle strong enough that he could 
transport Sioux across the widening 
chasm with us. In order, then, the 
others followed: Ki llarney Kate, Cas¬ 
par Lindley, 'Yggaru, New Jersey, Mem¬ 
ory Alpha, and the others, until only I 
remained behind. During all this time 
the floor continued its downward slant, 
the walls their unstoppable progress. 
The rope slackened as the walls closed 
in, and Moccasin Mike, aided by the 
team members who had already reached 
the other side, was forced to pull it 
more tightly around the big rock, fray¬ 
ing it so badly it threatened to snap 
at any moment, sending my brave war¬ 
riors tumbling to their deaths in that 
all-encompassing black nothingness that 
lurked below. My fears appeared un¬ 
grounded, however, because the rope was 
still intact when it was my turn to 
trust my life to that so-slender 
bridge. I dared not hesitate. Already 
I could feel the relentless pressure of 


the wall on my back, and the floor more 
closely resembled a vertical than a 
horizontal plane. 

I can tell you from honest exper¬ 
ience, gentle readers, that there are 
moments when one's heart does, indeed, 
rise in one's throat. That happened to 
me now, the moment my feet left terra 
fi rma (what terra and what fi rma there 
had been!). 

In abject terror—and I defy any¬ 
one in similar circumstances to not be 
terrified. Being a member of the Hong 
Kong Cavaliers, after all, does not 
make one a superhero, invincible and 
indestructible, but only a motivated 
member of homo sapiens — I made my way 
across the bottomless chasm. I re¬ 
member nothing of the crossing until I 
was in the welcoming arms of my fellow 
adventurers. 


Chapter Six: 

Hell Tightens Its Grip 

There was only one direction we 
could take. On this side of the chasm 
a still partially clear road led 
straight ahead. I shrugged, and led 
Team Apache onward. As B. Banzai had 
said, at least the road led where we 
wanted to go. 

As we continued deeper into the 
mountainside, occasional screams, as of 
a soul being tortured beyond endurance, 
assaulted our ears, but whenever we 
investigated we could find no source 
for the excruciating sounds, and soon 
we were able to close our ears to them. 
As though judging rightly our level of 
tolerance, Xan then added a charming 
fillip to the cries of agony. The 
voices began to assume familiar timbre 
and intonation: loved ones, our loved 
ones. "Reno, help. The pain. Oh 
gods, the pain." Truly, it was a 
fiendishly clever siren call that Xan 
deigned trap us with. I remembered the 
torture that had killed Penny Priddy, 
remembered the tales of even worse 
torture told to B. Banzai, Perfect 
Tommy, and myself by the beautiful 
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zombie Le Negrette, tortures made even 
more hellish and revolting by the 
flatly coo 1, calm manner in which Le 
Negrette recounted them, all emotion, 
even the memory of emotion, having been 
barred from her when Xan injected her 
with the hideous yet life-sustaining 
nerve-poison Talava. To think of Pecos 
facing the Mother of a Thousand Deaths 
and Delights! The thought was impos¬ 
sible to accept. If that piteous cry 
were indeed Pecos, I would rescue her, 
I would, I had to, or die in the at¬ 
tempt— 

My memories of the next few min¬ 
utes are hazy. In piecing together the 
recollections of the other members of 
Team Apache, and applying the laws of 
deductive reasoning formulated by B. 
Banzai, I am of the opinion that Xan 
had, by this time, began to fill the 
corridors leading to his Throne Room 
with an invisible, noxious gas, one 
that directly affected the synapses of 
the brain, rendering its victims highly 
suggestible. 

New Jersey tells me he grew terri¬ 
fied when my eyes suddenly glazed, I 
dropped my Uzi, and crept forward, 
projectile knife and tomahawk in hand, 
muttering, "Pecos, I'm coming, hang 
on." To make matters worse, Ki llarney 
Kate, Ironside Ike, and Moccasin Mike, 
each calling to his or her own partic¬ 
ular love, joined suit. "We had one 
helluva—er, a deuce of a time stopping 
you guys, let me tell you," New Jersey 
has since told me. "It took me, 
Siouxsee, and 'Yggaru to stop you , and 
as for Ironside--ever try to stop a 
rhino-tank in full charge?" 

I came back to myself with New 
Jersey slapping my face and shouting 
for me to, "Wake up, Reno, come on, 
snap out of it!" Taking a deep breath, 
I apologized. Nobly, he shrugged off 
his quick thinking, saying only, 
"Pecos'd never forgive me if I let 
anything happen to you." He then 
smiled and offered his hand. I shook 
it gladly, thrilled anew by this evi¬ 
dence of capability in our newest re¬ 
cruit to the Cavaliers. Yet once again 
had B. Banzai chosen well. New Jersey, 


that very same recruit who, but a month 
ago, was so lacking in self-confidence 
he had needed Buckaroo Banzai's help in 
a delicate neurosurgical proceeding, 
was, all unknown to himself, growing 
almost daily in leadership skills and 
in the ability to apply in practice 
those rules he had had no trouble 
learning 'from the book.' But such is 
always B. Banzai's way: to recruit 
where he sees the potential for growth 
and then to provide the environment in 
which inner growth can be stimulated to 
levels unimaginable by the outside 
world. No, we at the Banzai Institute 
and those associated with the Blue 
Blaze Irregulars are not superbeings; 
we are, simply, men and women who give 
150% of ourselves to everything we do, 
whether work or play. 

And now, I reminded myself sheep¬ 
ishly, it was time to devote 150% of 
our time to saving Penny Priddy from 
the jaws of Hell, and joining B. Banzai 
at the Throne Room by 2142 hours. 

Once again we set out on the spi¬ 
ral path downward. I wondered how far 
we had come. Surely the Throne Room 
could not be that much farther on? Of 
course, knowing Xan's incredible mega¬ 
lomania, he may have decided to build 
his Throne Room in the center of the 
Earth--his criminal genius was such 
that he could easily solve such a minor 
problem as the shielding necessary to 
protect himself from the intense heat, 
pressure, gravity, and radioactivity 
levels found there. But no, B. Ban¬ 
zai's briefing had indicated that we 
would reach the Throne Room in but a 
few hundred more meters. 

Xan's defenses seemed to weaken as 
we descended still further. Piteous 
moans of abject agony still shivered 
across the seemingly endless night, but 
they no longer held personal involve¬ 
ment for us, and, now that we were 
awake to Hanoi Xan's devious hypnotic 
gas, the cries could be thrust from our 
minds by acts of concentrated will¬ 
power. An occasional 'ghost' or two 
rose from the ground underfoot or 
drifted out of the walls or ceiling, 
but they were weak, intangible things 
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compared to the seemingly indestruct¬ 
ible ninja warriors we had faced ear¬ 
lier. These spectres were horrific in 
appearance--half-rotted corpses, the 
naked bodies of loved ones bearing 
signs of the full fury of Xan's revenge 
against us, luminescent monstrosities 
from Cthullhu's cairn better left only 
hinted at--but after the first shock 
wore off we realized that we could walk 
right through the apparitions, the only 
effect being a slight chill and a hint 
of dampness--oh, and the dank, dismal 
smell of rusting iron and sulphur. 

Killarney dealt the final blow to 
the paltry phantoms attempting our 
rout. Twirling her shillelagh so ra¬ 
pidly it looked and sounded like a 
buzzsaw, she begem once more whistling 
the Banzai March. The rest of us, even 
Sioux, fell into step. 

In great high spirits we came to 
the end of our journey. The narrow 
corridor suddenly came to an end and we 
straggled out into a huge antechamber. 
There, before us, loomed the golden 
doors that led to the Throne Room of 
the Great and Glorious Xan, His Magni¬ 
ficence the Lord of Eas t and Wes t, the 
Master of North and South, Ruler of the 
Skies, Eknperor of the Infernal Passage, 
and Chosen of the Gods. 

The doors in front of us were a 
magnificent, yet warped, piece of art. 
Scenes from every famous--and several 
not-so-famous—tale of torture and sa¬ 
dism were embossed on them. We started 
forward across the vast expanse toward 
the gates, and had almost reached them, 
when the air was suddenly split by a 
harsh yelping, as of a thousand angry 
he 1 lhounds--or an army of Hanoi Xan's 
infamous death-dwarves. I don't know 
where they came from—literally, they 
seemed to spring out of nowhere, to pop 
up from the ground, fall from the sky, 
ooze from the very walls around us. 

At first, we treated them like 
more of Xan's spectral army, and that 
was our mistake. Before we could react 
to the distressing fact that the death- 
dwarves and zombies attacking us were 
all too real, Killarney and Moccasin 


had been struck down, both fatally. 

We rallied quickly, drawing into a 
defensive square and facing our at¬ 
tackers on all sides. The death toll 
for Xan's slaves climbed. It was not 
that we killed in anger, or even in 
revenge for our dead comrades. It is, 
however, impossible to apply B. Ban- 
zai's principles of the worth of every 
man, and the rational ability of one's 
enemies to accept the inevitable and 
resign their erroneous stand without 
bloodshed once the very real probabil¬ 
ity of their death is revealed to them 
(a corollary of B. Banzai's 'games 
theory' of politics, discussed at more 
length in Across the Eighth Dimension — 
Reno), when said enemy is coming at one 
with a five-foot spear, still dripping 
the blood of a friend, and that spear 
is raised to pierce one to the heart. 
At moments like that, reader, even the 
most rational of beings is likely to 
respond as I did. Yipping an old Mayan 
war shout, I raised my tomahawk high 
and threw it straight at the dwarf who 
was trying to skewer me. Then I un¬ 
hooked my Uzi and fired into the mill¬ 
ing maelstrom of militant mini¬ 
warriors . 

Wave after wave of death-dwarves 
and zombies attacked us. We tried to 
pacify them, to turn them aside, but 
they paid no heed to any of the words 
of proven wisdom we shouted at them. 
So completely devoid of willpower were 
they, they would rather die Xan's 
slaves than live as free beings. 

The slaughter was incredible. I 
do not glory in the telling of it, so 
easy is it to turn such an uneven bat¬ 
tle into either a paean of glorious 
deeds—and how often has not B. Banzai 
decried the fact that all too fre¬ 
quently our most glorious poems, our 
most monumental epic tales, are written 
to celebrate wholesale murder? Of arms 
and the man I do not sing, no, nor yet 
of the wrath of Achilles, though if I 
would. . .you see how easy is the temp¬ 
tation to aggrandize war? Even for 
those of us who would know better?—or 
into such a rote statement of death 
after death that the reality of the 
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deaths involved pales on the reader and 
the tale assumes the imagery of an 
amusement park shooting gallery. 

The battle fought in Xan's ante¬ 
chamber was neither epic nor cartoon. 
Even though the zombies and death- 
dwarves had been robbed of their human¬ 
ity by Xan, each member of Team Apache 
felt the full burden of their deaths. 
If only, if only, if only! How many 
times do we hear that phrase applied to 
the most trivial of conditions that we 
want changed? And now every one of 
us—Sioux, Ironside, 'Yggaru, myself— 
every single member of Team Apache was 
burdened by the weight of the most 
important 'if only' of all. 'If only' 
we could stop this slaughter, convince 
the mind-controlled slaves of Xan that 
they could live free of his cruelty—if 
only. 

By the time the fighting ceased, 
not a member of Team Apache did not 
have tears streaming down his or her 
face. This dreadful slaughter, more 
than anything that had preceded it, 
truly convinced us that Xan was, in¬ 
deed, the most evil being on the face 
of the Earth. That he could send his 
own people into senseless death so 
easily- -that was the horror: that 
another's life (another's soul !) was of 
so little import to him. . . 

We picked our way through the 
bodies, hoping desperately that there 
might be some who were still alive, but 
no. All were dead. 

And softly, from the very air 
around us, came the hideous sound of 
Xan's laughter. 

Grimly then, we faced yet again 
the gold doors with their horrifying 
scenes of sado-masochistic pleasure. 
We pushed them open, and I noticed that 
I was not the only one to surrepti¬ 
tiously wipe my hands on my jacket 
tail. It was 2159 hours. 

B. Banzai's tale of Sabah had not 
prepared me for the decadent, twisted 
splendor of that Throne Room. The 
golden ceiling glistened at least.300 


meters away, and it measured at least 
half again that distance to the far¬ 
thest wall. As had been the case in 
the Receiving Room, untended and un¬ 
guarded heaps of precious jewels and 
golden trophies were piled high in mad 
profusion, and in decided1y haphazard 
locations. Red velvet and satin 
swathed the walls from ceiling to 
floor. Hanging from the ceiling were 
several crystal globes that seemed, at 
first, to be randomly placed; closer 
inspection revealed that from the ceil¬ 
ing depended an elaborate orrery, the 
movement of each planetary or lunar 
image correct to within a tenth of a 
second. 

So much did I notice immediately, 
that and the fact that there were four 
other doors leading into the Throne 
Room, one already opened, and one only 
now opening. I did not have time to 
examine in any detail the devious 
splendors and horrible delights of 
Xan's Throne Room. For, just as I was 
about to go over to the door now open¬ 
ing (Pecos, perhaps? Tommy or Semin¬ 
ole?), New Jersey grabbed my arm and 
pointed to the dais at the far end of 
the hall, the dais on which Xan's 
Throne sat. 

Two figures swayed back and forth, 
locked in mortal combat: B. Banzai and 
Hanoi Xan himself! 

Even as I recognized the two 
mighty warriors, the red-clad figure of 
Xan managed to toss B. Banzai to the 
ground. "NO!" someone behind me 
shouted, and I turned to see Perfect 
Tonxny, leading Team Chaparral into the 
Throne Room. It had been he, indeed, 
who was behind the second opening door, 
and right behind him was Mi raj. 

I gasped in horror when I saw her. 
Seen like this, in such close proximity 
to Xan and B. Banzai, it became evident 
that all three shared not only the same 
racial stock, but the same blood-line. 
Mi raj, indeed! She had chosen her name 
well, this lovely viper, for she was 
that, oh yes, she was that. She was a 
snare and a delusion, a creature of 
night and mist and magic, an illusion. 
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She was indeed a mirage, the daughter 
of Hanoi Xan—and bitterly, I wondered 
just how deeply under her spell Tommy 
had fallen. 

What happened then I cannot recal1 
in full detail, but I have drawn on the 
memories of others to round out this 
report. My recognition of Miraj was 
instantaneous. When I became aware 
again of my surroundings not even a 
second had passed. B. Banzai still lay 
on the ground, having just been thrown 
there by Hanoi Xan, who now, with a 
mighty heave, pulled his Throne from 
the floor of the dais and raised it 
above his head, intending to crush B. 
Banzai with it. Tommy cried out "NO!" 
again, and raised his Uzi to aim it. 
His aim, it seemed to me, wavered, and 
slowly lowered until it appeared to my 
horrified eyes that he was taking dead- 
straight aim--and Tommy, who is our 
most skilled warrior, never misses—at 
Buckaroo Banzai. 

Had it come to this, then? Had 
Miraj twisted him so already? Scarcely 
had I put the thought to words than I 
raised my own Uzi, and pointed it at 
Tcmny. 

Would I have shot? I honestly do 
not know, reader, but in all truth I 
think that, at that moment, I was so 
lost in the quagmire of suspicion that 
yes, I would have shot my friend, my 
brother, my ally—and all for the veri¬ 
est sliver of a doubt. For the fact 
is, my weapon was primed for shooting, 
else what happened next would never 
have happened. 

My finger on the trigger, I was 
suddenly knocked sprawling,, and the 
most beautiful voice in the world 
shouted, "Reno, you idiot, what the 
deuce are you doing?" The jolt of the 
blow triggered the Uzi, and bullets 
sprayed the ceiling. Before I could 
answer Pecos, several of the bullets 
found marks, shattering the crystal 
orrery globes suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing. Rainbow-hued gas exploded from 
the orbs to drift over us and my last 
thought, before the world turned black, 
was how very, very cold it was. 


Chapter Seven: 

Hanoi Xan, Eknperor of the World 

I woke groggily, disoriented, the 
events I have just described jumbled in 
my brain like ill-fitting puzzle 
pieces. Had I really tried to shoot 
Tonmy? Had he tried to shoot Buckaroo? 
Sitting up, I rubbed my sandy eyes with 
the heel of my hand and peered around 
the darkened room. The ceiling and 
walls were but a conventional distance 
away. Not the Throne Room, therefore. 
So where. . . 

"Take it easy, Reno. You won't be 
up to full strength for quite a bit 
yet." The voice was low and husky, 
quite pleasant to my ears—and not one 
of the strike force. 

"Sally!" I looked at the speaker. 
It was indeed Silverado Sal, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Institute. "How 
did we get home?" Sally didn't answer 
me right away. Instead, she busied 
herself with the arcane tasks doctors 
always perform, checking my pulse, my 
heart, my eyes, my temperature. Then, 
as though satisfied I was not dying, 
she said grimly, "We're not home, Reno. 
We're in the village of Cholchinas. 
The entire Institute is in hiding." 

"In hiding? But—" 

I listened, open-mouthed in shock, 
while Silverado Sal narrated the story. 
You who have lived through the horrors 
Sal now recounted to me, please, be 
patient. Remember that, when I awoke, 
I was under the impression that Hanoi 
Xan's noxious gases had knocked me out 
for an hour, at the most a day, per¬ 
haps. Can you imagine with what horror 
I learned that the entire strike team 
had been comatose for six whole weeks? 


I felt my cheeks. The stubble 
there seemed, at most, a 'five o'clock 
shadow.' Sal, following the direction 
of my hands, nodded. "Xan's nerve gas 
slows bodily functions to the point 
where it is impossible to distinguish 
between living and dead. Buckaroo 
seems to think in liquid form it would 
have a chemical structure very similar 
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to the venom of the Lectroid spittle- 
spiders." I reached out my hand to 
her, so stunned I couldn't even speak. 
Taking my hand in hers, she gently 
stroked my forehead. "Reno?" 

I swallowed the large lump of fear 
and hope that had suddenly formed in my 
throat at her words. "Rawhide?" I 
quavered. 

Sal shook her head. "As soon as 
Buckaroo realized the similarity, he 
put a research team onto studying the 
spittle venom, but so far we've had no 
luck. The spider-venom seems to be 
deadly in all cases." 

I sank back on my pillow, nodded 
for her to continue her story. The 
Institute in hiding? What could have 
been happening during the time we were 
trapped in lost Sabah, City of Sin and 
Mystery? 

It did not take Silverado Sal long 
to tell me what every reader of this 
volume already knows, that, having 
succeeded in trapping B. Banzai and the 
members of the strike team in the great 
Throne Room at Sabah, Hanoi Xan had set 
off an explosion intended to trap us 
there forever. He then moved with his 
ministers, technicians, warriors, 
bravos, and servants to a new location, 
Shayol, a huge, glittering city of 
untold wealth and beauty, a city which 
had been built by his forebears in the 
long-distant past under the western 
ledge of the North American continent. 

"Even before the white man first 
came to the New World—indeed, some say 
even before the first red man crossed 
by the Bering Straits bridge from Eur¬ 
asia—Shayol has been there," Sal said, 
"and from there Xan's ancestors con¬ 
solidated their control over-dare I 
say it?—over the underworld." 

"And Xan is there now?" 

Sal nodded. "He moved quickly, 
and in a few swift strokes has managed 
to hold the world to ransom." I lis¬ 
tened unbelievingly as she told me of 
an explosion set off in California that 


triggered the San Andreas fault, of a 
government forced to abdicate lest the 
Mongolian madman release nuclear mad¬ 
ness on the seven most populous cities 
of the USA, of a free-loving and free- 
thinking institute of higher learning, 
our own Banzai Institute, declared 
subversive and traitorous to the new 
regime, its doors closed and its stu¬ 
dents and staff proscribed. "Only 
Buckaroo Banzai could have withstood 
Xan and his new ally," Silverado Sal 
intoned, "and Xan announced to the 
world that he had slain B. Banzai like 
the murdering dog he was." 

"Is--" I could not finish the 
question. B. Banzai dead? It simply 
could not be. Especially now, when the 
world was in thrall to such a fiend. 

Sal shook her head. "Buckaroo's 
fine, Reno. The paralytic gases 
scarcely affected him. He and Miraj 
revived almost immediately, and found 
their way to Xan's communication room 
where they contacted Big Norse, who was 
able to spot you all by your locators, 
and who mobilized the Irregulars to dig 
you out. Then Buckaroo and Miraj syn¬ 
thesized an antidote for the gases-- 
seems Xan was a tricky boyo, and used 
more than one reagent, so—if just the 
right combination of drugs, in just the 
right order of effectiveness, hadn't 
been administered to you—" Sal shrug¬ 
ged. "I hate to think of the results, 
Reno. The least of it might have been 
that, had you woken at all, you'd have 
been Xan's mind-slaves." 

I shuddered, remembering Le Ne- 
grette. To be awake, and aware of 
one's fate as Xan's slave, and yet to 
be unable to do anything about it. . . 
"And Miraj helped Buckaroo?" 

Silverado Sal nodded. "Buckaroo 
says he couldn't have done it without 
her. Xan had dumped most of his com¬ 
puter files and had code-accessed the 
few remaining. Miraj broke the access 
code s." 

Broke? Or was privy to her fa¬ 
ther's secrets? What kind of game was 
the lovely chimera of desire playing? 
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She’ could have escaped, returned to her 
father. Instead, she had helped B. 
Banzai restore the strike team to life. 
Had I been wrong about her? Wrong 
about Tommy? Even more to the point, 
and a question I should have asked 
myself sooner, why should I suddenly 
have doubted B. Banzai's uncanny abil¬ 
ity to evaluate the flaws--and the 
virtues—of those he came into contact 
wi th? 

Silverado left my side to tend 
someone on the cot next to me. Turning 
my head, I could see Ironside, his 
normally dark skin an ashen grey. I 
writhed in secret guilt. Mine had been 
the bullet that brought this nightmare 
down upon my comrades, and an even 
worse nightmare upon the world. I 
closed my eyes against the images con¬ 
jured by my all-too vivid imagination: 
the world being trod underfoot by Hanoi 
Xan, with men, women, and children held 
up to psychic and psychological black¬ 
mail by the arch-fiend. 

"Hey there, how's it going?" My 
eyes flew open. Perfect Tonmy, Miraj, 
and Pecos stood around my cot. I 
looked from one to the other. Pecos' 
eyes showed worry, and a deeper pain 
that I knew reflected her concern over 
my actions. Miraj also showed concern 
for me and, disquietingly, an under¬ 
standing of why I had acted so precip¬ 
itously, and an understanding and an 
acceptance if I should reveal her se¬ 
cret to the others. In that moment, as 
I turned to Perfect Tommy, I knew the 
ghost of my own unacknowledged doubts 
and fears had been laid to rest, for¬ 
ever, I hoped. Miraj had been accepted 
on her own value by B. Banzai--and, I 
could see, by Perfect Tommy. I do not 
know how I recognized it, perhaps only 
from the way Tommy and Mi raj stood so 
close, perhaps from the way their eyes 
met, but I was sure suddenly that Tonmy 
knew of Miraj's parentage, knew it and 
transcended this fact to find the woman 
within, the woman prized by B. Banzai. 
I hadn't realized Tommy was capable of 
so accepting, so adult a love. How 
could I now refuse to accept her? 

"Tcmny, forgive me?" 


Tommy's guileless brown eyes dark¬ 
ened with surprise. "What're you talk¬ 
ing about, Reno?" Carefully culling my 
words, I told him, not of my suspicions 
about his feelings for Peggy, nor of my 
doubts concerning Miraj, but rather of 
the strange paths of illogic that my 
mind had mistakenly intuited after my 
exposure to Xan's nerve gas in the 
corridors of Sabah. "And then I 
thought I saw you aiming at Buckaroo, 
Perfect Tommy, and I fired my weapon, 
shattering the containers for Xan's 
paralytic reagent." 

Tommy nodded. "That nerve gas 
stuff of Xan's is nothing to fool 
around with. We almost ran into some 
problems that way too, but Miraj recog¬ 
nized the symptoms and came up with an 
antidote." He smiled at me then. "No 
hard feelings, Reno. But you owe me 
one." 

Hugs and kisses all around, with 
Pecos whispering, "That was brave, 
Reno," and Miraj whispering "Thank you" 
against my lips. I fell asleep then, 
wondering why the beautiful Miraj 
should be wearing a scent so like Penny 
Priddy's? 


The members of the strike team 
recovered quickly. In five days, B. 
Banzai held a final briefing. I had 
been so overwhelmed with my own guilt — 
ray actions, kind reader, as you are by 
now aware, could have destroyed the 
world as we know it! Could have given 
Hanoi Xan, that incarnate son of Satan, 
that cancerous growth upon the face of 
the planet, complete dominion over all 
human life!--when I awoke, that I had 
not really registered Silverado’s words 
carefully. 

Hanoi Xan had indeed a new ally, a 
partner in crime and depravity. Remem¬ 
ber the phone call that started us off 
on this adventure? It had, indeed, 
been from Lord John Whorfin. The ex¬ 
plosion of the Panther ship had had 
repercussions not foreseen by the Nova 
Police from Planet Ten. True, Lizardo/ 
Whorfin's oscillation overthruster had 
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seemed, at the time, unsuccessful. 
What we subsequently discovered, how¬ 
ever, was that, at the moment of the 
Red Lectroid ship's demise, the ex¬ 
plosion set off by B. Banzai so inten¬ 
sified the overthruster's power that a 
rift opened to the eighth dimension, 
and all those Lectroids trapped there 
by the Nova Police, led by what still 
remained of their evil overlord, Whor- 
fin, escaped into this dimension. And 
this Lord Whorfin, cunning, all too 
sane, and with no human emotions of any 
kind, was indeed a fitting partner of 
Hano i Xan. 

Xan himself had been the first to 
recognize this. Lord Whorfin, the 
Lectroid Lord Whorfin, had contacted 
him immediately after his escape from 
the eighth dimension. This Lord Whor¬ 
fin was no half-crazed genius trapped 
in the body of an aging Italian scien¬ 
tist, trapped in turn with the shadow 
of Whorfin's malignancy dictating every 
move. This was Lord John Whorfin in 
every detail, the charismatic leader 
exiled because he was "more monstrous 
than Hitler." 

Xan, out of curiosity, agreed to 
see Whorfin. He had not forgotten the 
death of Lo Pep, and was fully prepared 
to exact full payment, plus interest, 
for the inconvenience encompassed by 
the death of the irredeemable lieuten¬ 
ant. But it did not take Xan long to 
realize that Whorfin, alive, was a 
valuable asset. 

XAN: You are ambitious, Whorfin. 
Ambitious beings are dangerous. 

WHORFIN: Were I an ambitious 
man, yes, mighty Xan. But I am 
concerned only with my own peo¬ 
ple, and with returning to my own 
planet. 

XAN: (raising one brow, but 
hiding his disbelief of John 
Whorfin's disavowal) And the 
Nova Police? 

WHORFIN: They will have left 
this system, and will be return¬ 
ing to Planet Ten of their own 


home system. They think they 
have destroyed the Red Lectroid 
menace, so they will have no 
further interest in Earth. (He 
shrugs) They are probably not 
even monitoring this planet any¬ 
more. 

In the days that followed—as you, 
faithful reader, have already learned-- 
Xan made good use of his new ally. In 
Whorfin he recognized a kindred spirit 
whose appreciation for the subtle re¬ 
finements of torture and cruelty was 
almost a match to his own. Xan's 
petrified slaves became almost inured 
to the sadistic vagaries of fate which 
would prompt Xan or Whorfin to single 
out innocent victims on whom to prac¬ 
tice their basest creative acts of 
maiming and mayhem. (Recordings of 
these torture sessions were much in 
demand among Whorfin's Lectroids, pro¬ 
viding them with the same esthetic 
ecstasy as would overtake a cultured 
Terran listening to a superbly per¬ 
formed Bach, or Mozart, or Beethoven. 

And these are the creatures that 
Xan turned loose on Earth! Promising 
Whorfin access to the oscillation over¬ 
thruster once the planet was delivered 
into his hands, Xan used the Red Lec¬ 
troids to help subdue the US. It was 
Whorfin who captured the President and 
forced the resignation of the US gov¬ 
ernment when he displayed for all major 
news-networks and press representatives 
that worthy's broken and torn body. 
Xan was later glimpsed wearing an Aztec 
priest's robe formed of the flayed 
skins of those Senators and Representa¬ 
tives who refused to give him their 
oath and who were unable to escape 
before Washington's fall. 

The inhabitants of Sabah and its 
surrounding jungle had had only Xan and 
his Black Hordes and death-dwarves to 
fear. America trembled beneath Xan's 
heel, and against her Xan sent forth 
his dwarves, his black-clad ninjas, and 
the Red Lectroids of John Whorfin. 

We knew we would have to storm 
Hanoi Xan's stronghold and defeat these 
two criminal masterminds if America was 
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ever to be free again. Pinky Car- 
ruthers put the problem neatly. "Buck- 
aroo," he averred, "we would all, any 
of us here, lay down our lives for you. 
But where do you want us to do so?" 

B. Banzai pulled down a map of the 
western United States. "Perfect Tonmy 
has been feeding every scrap of intel¬ 
ligence, every reported sighting of the 
Red or the Black Hordes, every instance 
of looting, pillaging, rape, and mur¬ 
der, every so-called 'natural' dis¬ 
aster, into his computer." He turned 
to the young computer genius; Mi raj, as 
always, was sitting at his side, and 
they were deeply involved in an intense 
conversation. "Tommy?" 

Rising, Tonmy crossed over to the 
map Buckaroo Banzai had pulled down. 
"All our intelligence points to Shayol 
as being hidden under these four 
states." He pointed to Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

"Somewhere there must be an access 
point to the underworld we can use," B. 
Banzai mused. 

Mi raj supplied the missing link. 
"Buckaroo-sama, I think Lord Whorfin 
himself may have given us a clue. Re¬ 
call what he said: 'Buckaroo Banzai, 
I'll see you in Hell.'" She pointed to 
the map. "I believe, sir, that the 
town of Hell, Montana, population 372 
(+ or - 60 horses, 500 cows, and 30 
pigs) is located at _degrees longi¬ 
tude, _ degrees latitude*." 


Eleven hours later we had located 
the entrance to Shayol. As Mi raj had 
suggested, it was found in the small 
mountain town of Hell, Montana, and 
reached by way of an old deserted mine 


* The surviving citizens of Hell 
have since changed the name of 
that garden spot of the Western 
world. To protect the innocent, 
I am not now giving out informa¬ 
tion as to where to find their 
town — Reno 


shaft. The people of the hamlet (and 
the cows, and horses, and pigs) were 
gone, victims to the desecrations of 
Xan and Whorfin. Remembering yet again 
the part, unintentional though it might 
have been, which I had played in bring¬ 
ing this about, I silently vowed that, 
if any of the inhabitants of Hell re¬ 
mained still alive, I would sacrifice 
even my life to return them from 
Shayo1. 

After the horrors of Sabah, the 
road to Shayol was remarkably easy. No 
horrors affronted us, no screams, no 
apparitions, no vagrant smells. "He 
knows we're here," I cautioned B. Ban¬ 
zai during one of our infrequent rest 
periods on the downward path to Shayol. 
"He knows and doesn't care." I 
couldn't understand why our strike 
force was so small, only 120 warriors. 
Surely more Blazes than this, more 
Institute personnel had escaped Xan's 
roundup? 

Hie chief nodded. "I sent a mess¬ 
age to him myself. He and Whorfin are 
so furious at our escape from Sabah it 
should give us an advantage." He 
frowned. "I only hope he never real¬ 
izes how we escaped." His troubled 
gaze rested on the ampule of antidote 
he held in his hand, ready for any 
emergency use that might suddenly 
arise. I remembered who had helped him 
formulate the antidote, and I gasped, 
"You know who Mi raj is!" B. Banzai 
smiled. "Do you think I wouldn't know 
one of my own blood, Reno?" 

"Then--" I did not dare complete 
the sentence. Surely B. Banzai was 
only referring to the conation Mongo 1 ian 
heritage he and Xan shared? But Buck¬ 
aroo was nodding. "My grandfather left 
his father's house when he realized the 
evil that lived there," he said qui¬ 
etly. "The house of my grandfather, 
has, since that time, dedicated itself 
to ridding the world of the guilt of 
our blood." 

I swallowed the lump of surprise 
in my throat. I did not think any the 
less of B. Banzai now that I knew his 
ancestry. Indeed, if anything, I 
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respected him all the more. How easily 
might he, his father, and his grand¬ 
father have joined hands with their 
malignant fores i re—weal th and power 
untold would then have been theirs. 
Instead, they had chosen to defy Xan, 
to fight for the underdogs, the victims 
of their evil ancestor's greed, lust, 
and craze for control. My blood 
thrilled anew at this enhanced vision 
of my chief, and I vowed silently to 
prove more worthy of him on this mis¬ 
sion than I had proved to be in Sabah. 

I looked around for Mi raj, but 
could see neither her nor Perfect 
Tommy. B. Banzai correctly interpreted 
my interest. "I did not think she 
should come with us," he vouchsafed. 
"It would not do for her father to 
discover her role in all this as yet." 
Remembering the cruelty of Xan, I shud¬ 
dered, and could only agree. "She 
should be all right, though. Perfect 
Tommy has mobilized a strike team to 
protect her if — if the need should 
arise," Buckaroo added. 

The narrow corridor we'd been 
traversing came to an end. Before us 
sprawled the huge, underground city of 
Shayol. An artificial sun shone over¬ 
head, and the cavernous ceiling to this 
worId-within-a-world loomed so far away 
it seemed swathed in a hazy blue mist. 
A wind ruffled my hair and I heard 
birds chirping. Shayol appeared to be 
a serene, gilt- and jewel-encrusted 
wonderland—until one noticed that the 
one thousand steps leading downward to 
the gates of the city were lined with 
crucifixes, and that gibbets decorated 
every tenth meter of the city walls. 
Crucifixes and gibbets were occupied, 
and I silently prayed that I had not 
found the inhabitants of Hell, Montana. 

We marched down the steps to 
Shayol. At our approach, the city 
gates opened to reveal a huge public 
square, completely filled with row upon 
row of death-dwarves and zombies. Ibey 
parted, leaving a clear path to the 
skull-shaped castle which dominated the 
square. Hanoi Xan and Lord John Whor- 
fin, each flanked by his own minions 
and ministers, sat on thrones in front 


of the castle. Xan's throne was easily 
the richer, more imposing one. A mar¬ 
quee protected Xan and Whorfin from the 
rays of the artificial sun, and pennons 
and banners floated in the breeze. The 
entire display had an air of depraved, 
decadent heraldry about it, enhanced by 
the bodies swinging on the gibbets on 
the city wall, and the expressionless 
faces of the death-dwarves. 

"And does the youngest scion of 
the House of Xan come to pay titulary 
respect?" 

Imagine, if you can, B. Banzai's 
voice--that light, charming instrument 
with which I have known him to sway 
thousands — imagine that voice devoid of 
warmth, of love, of laughter. If you 
can imagine that (and before this mo¬ 
ment I could not) you know already the 
voice of Hanoi Xan. 

"Respect?" B. Banzai pondered the 
question. "I accord you the same re¬ 
spect that all life deserves, Honored 
Ancestor. All other forms of respect 
must be earned." 

"Why do you waste time with this 
puppy, Xan?" Lord John Whorfin growled 
huskily. "Kill him now. Him, his 
woman, and these paltry Blue Blazes!" 
He spit his contempt of B. Banzai. The 
spittle-spider barely cleared Xan's 
long red brocade kimono, and the human 
sneered in disgust and lifted his hem 
from danger, then crushed the venomous 
spider underfoot. I wondered at his 
lack of concern over the danger of the 
spider, then remembered Silverado Sal's 
telling me that Buckaroo and Mi raj had 
discovered the spider's venom was re¬ 
markably similar to the nerve-gas used 
by Xan. Had Xan accomplished that 
which the indomitable John Parker, 
brave lieutenant of Queen John Ekndall, 
had believed to be impossible? Had he 
found an antidote for the spiders? 
Alas, too late for our dear Rawhide! 

"We will do this at my pace, Whor¬ 
fin. It is a parent's right to punish 
an erring child." Whorfin nodded grud¬ 
gingly. I shuddered. Having discov¬ 
ered from our studies of the papers 
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left behind at Yoyodyne exactly what 
perversions the Red Lectroids thought 
pleasurable, I did not want to even 
b egin to conceive what these life- 
hating aliens would consider punish¬ 
ment. "Son of Xan," the Overlord of 
Earthly Terror and Infernal Pleasure 
intoned, "I have called you here to 
answer for your sins." 

B. Banzai blinked in surprise. 
"In the first place, Xan," he chided 
gently, "I am the son of Masado Banzai, 
who is in turn the son of Hirohito 
Banzai, and who, in his turn severed 
all relation with the House of Xan. 
And in the second place, it is I who 
have come here to task you for your 
sins." 

I could see Xan swell with wrath. 
I do not think that anyone, save per¬ 
haps his son, B. Banzai's grandfather, 
had ever defied him to his face before. 
"Enough!" he proclaimed in a voice that 
filled all Shayol. "The trial will 
comnence." 

What followed was a complete mock¬ 
ery, a shamble of justice perverted. 
Xan produced 'witness' after 'witness' 
who testified to B. Banzai's crimes and 
offenses against the grand and malig¬ 
nant reign of Xan. And what were the 
crimes? Justice, love of his fellow 
humans, pity, care, concern, and em¬ 
pathy— in short, Buckaroo Banzai took 
upon himself the cloak of common human¬ 
ity and it was this which now inspired 
Xan to rant, frothing in his vile hat¬ 
red, against the 'sin' of his 'viperous 
offspring.' 

The final 'witness' was brought 
forward. Smiling a smile so cold it 
would freeze the very stars from their 
courses, Xan announced in gelid tones, 
"You do remember Ms. Penny Priddy, do 
you not, young one?" The ice of his 
smile quickened to a cutting edge. 
"But perhaps you know her more intim¬ 
ately as Peggy Banzai?" Buckaroo 
swayed as the full import of Xan's 
words struck him to the heart. In¬ 
stinctively, I — and the Blue Blazes 
behind me—moved closer to him, mutely 


offering him—and Peggy, our lost sis¬ 
ter now regained—support. 

Xan gloated. In horrifying detail 
he recounted how his agents had sent 
poisoned roses to Peggy on the day of 
her marriage to B. Banzai, how they had 
then stolen her body from its grave and 
brought it to him. Xan, by his very 
nature twisted beyond description, al¬ 
most beyond redemption (although B. 
Banzai, from his great store of love 
holds that anyone, even Lucifer him¬ 
self, can be saved through the power of 
love and that no one is beyond redemp¬ 
tion), could not keep from twisting the 
knife. He went on to describe the pain 
and torture he had subjected Peggy to, 
and the fiendish way he had transformed 
Peggy to Penny. During his story Peggy 
stood silently beside him, eyes 
straight ahead and no expression on her 
face. Had we found her only to have 
lost her? How Xan must hate her, and 
Buckaroo! 

All the bits and pieces to the 
puzzle that was Hanoi Xan suddenly came 
together in my mind. Mirror images, 
bright knight and dark shadow—B. Ban¬ 
zai and Xan had been preordained to 
fight this battle from the beginning of 
time. And it was inevitable that Peggy 
Banzai would be the battlefield; Xan 
must have hated Peggy even more than he 
hated his great-grandson, for his ha¬ 
tred of her was pure and undefiled, 
while his hatred of Buckaroo was con¬ 
taminated by his own perverted form of 
love. Because he loved Buckaroo, but 
could never be in Buckaroo reborn, he 
hated. And Peggy, and Peggy's love, 
which more than any single thing, save 
his own nature, kept Buckaroo Banzai 
free of Xan's sphere--Xan's hatred of 
her must surpass all else! 

Xan, his fiendish tale almost 
done, held up a small radio-trans¬ 
mitter. "And it is on this, son of my 
son's son, that the woman's life, san¬ 
ity, and soul all depend." 

Buckaroo clenched his jaw and, for 
a heart-stopping moment, I feared he 
had lost all sense of fear and was 
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about to attack Xan. At that moment, 
however, a clear female voice rang out. 
"No longer, Honored Father." The army 
of death-dwarves parted once more and 
Mi raj strode forward. She looked mag¬ 
nificent, a true Mongolian princess in 
every line of her body. I thrilled 
with pride for Perfect Tommy's chosen 
love. She was a woman fit to defy any 
villain, human or satanic. But where 
had she come from? And how had she 
evaded Perfect Tonmy's protective cus¬ 
tody? I looked around surreptitiously, 
but could find no sign of Tommy. My 
pus z1emen t g r ew. 

Mi raj reached the dais on which 
her father was holding court. She 
mounted the stairs. Disdainfully, she 
held out her hand to him. "I think 
you'll recognize these. I removed them 
from Peggy Banzai this morning." With 
that, she dropped two small radio¬ 
receivers at her father's feet. 

"You, you--" Xan sputtered ang¬ 
rily, shocked to the core at his 
daughter's defiance of him. I could 
not help but think that Xan was indeed 
having troubles with his offspring. 
Perhaps it was in the genes? Furious, 
unable to express his wrath in words, 
Xan struck Miraj. His slap rocked her 
backwards, but she did not fall and 
stood her ground. 

Buckaroo had regained control of 
his temper. Momentarily ignoring Xan, 
he held out his hand to Peggy. A spon¬ 
taneous cheer broke from the strike 
team when Peggy gave a little shake and 
came to sudden, miraculous life. She 
winked at Miraj, then held her hand out 
to B. Banzai, who crossed to her at 
once. They stood there, not even 
touching save for the clasp of their 
hands, not speaking, even; yet anyone 
with eyes to see could see they shared 
a world of their own making in that 
moment. So i t was for me with Pecos. 
I turned from them, not wanting to 
intrude, and caught Mi raj's eye. She 
smiled, and I knew in that moment that 
she and Tommy shared the same ability 
to be together without words, without 
touch. Almost, I pitied Xan. I did 


not doubt he had been training Mi raj 
for years to be his secret weapon in 
the Cavaliers—and now, just as he had 
lost Hirohito, and Masado, and Buckaroo 
to love, so had he lost his daughter. 

"Why waste time, Xan?" Lord Whor- 
fin grated. "Kill them now. Kill them 
all." 

Buckaroo Banzai, exchanging a 
knowing smile with Miraj, calmly count¬ 
ered the Red Lectroid. "I think not, 
Whorfin. Your reign here, yours and 
Xan's, is over." 

Xan had by now regained his calm, 
lie raised a brow questioningly, and the 
resemblance between the three of them, 
Xan, Miraj, and B. Banzai, was unde- 
batable. Xan and B. Banzai stood on 
two sides of the dais, confronting one 
another like avenging spirits of good 
and ill. Between them were Mi raj and 
Peggy, each, in her own way, an ideal 
woman. Yet it was to the two men one's 
eyes were inevitably drawn. Both stood 
over six feet tall, and looked to be of 
an age, seeming more like twins than 
like great-grandfather and offspring. 
Xan was wearing rich, royal trappings 
and a shaman's crown, B. Banzai his 
commando outfit and a ritual headband. 
Yet the same regal bearing, the same 
noble features faced each other now 
across a chasm of hatred, which, be¬ 
cause of Xan's immutable rancor, could 
never be bridged. So must it have been 
when Lucifer and Michael faced one 
another at the gates of heaven. 

"Your pride, my son, almost 
matches mine. Do you really think to 
defeat my armies with six score of 
warriors?' 

"And half of those mere females," 
husked Whorfin. "Stop this waste of 
time. Kill them. You promised I could 
sack Detroit after Banzai's death." 

"I will kill him," Xan avowed. He 
held up a hand for attention. Buck¬ 
aroo Banzai is mine ," he menaced. "I 
will flay alive anyone who deprives me 
of his death." 
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Buckaroo Banzai smiled quietly, 
and I observed that even a gentle smile 
from that family could convey danger. 
Perhaps, indeed, there was a touch-- 
just a touch—of great-granddad in him? 
"I repeat. Xan, Whorfin, your days are 
numbered. " 

Xan was not worried, but I could 
see he was perplexed. So was I. Had 
our adventures driven B. Banzai insane? 
Where did his self-confidence spring 
from? As though in answer, Buckaroo 
moved away from Peggy and clapped his 
hands once, sharply. 

"You will come with me, Lord John 
Whorfin," directed a familiar, pre¬ 
cisely accented voice. Along with 
everyone else inside the courtyard 
walls, I spun and stared up at the city 
walls. John Parker, the Black Lectroid 
Military Overlord and Planetary Pro¬ 
tector of the Nova Police, stood there 
in his silver security officer uniform. 
He hefted a silver-toned alien weapon. 
"In the name of Queen John Emdall I 
place you and your minions under ar¬ 
rest . " 

Whorfin crouched low. "You and 
what army, John Parker?" 

John Parker smiled. Whor fin's 
words acted like a signal. Immedi¬ 
ately, an army of Black Lectroid Nova 
Police and Blue Blaze Irregulars, led 
by Perfect Tommy, appeared atop the 
walls of Shayol. They surrounded the 
entire city. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. So this was why Buckaroo 
Banzai's strike force had numbered only 
120 warriors! But how— "Of course," 
I shouted as I figured it all. Big 
Norse! Buckaroo had had her contact 
the Nova Police and the Blazes. And 
Xan and Whorfin, in their arrogance, 
had never even considered such a move. 
They had been so busy concentrating on 
Buckaroo's march to Shayol they had not 
realized that another army might be 
also invading their territory. And no 
wonder B. Banzai had announced his 
arrival to Xan. Talk about misdirec¬ 
tion. Perfect Tommy and John Parker, I 


surmised*, had been an advance team led 
to Shayol via another, secret route by 
Mi raj. They had reached the city un¬ 
detected and had stationed themselves 
around it while she, ever—at least, as 
far as Xan knew—her father's obedient 
daughter, had reported to him and had 
'warned' him of Buckaroo's coming. 
Given the run of the city by Xan, she 
had then been able to rescue Peggy and 
coordinate our rescue. 

For a moment I thought all could 
be easily and peacefully resolved. I 
should have known, however, that Evil 
such as Xan and Whorfin represented 
would never cede the victory to Good. 
Xan screamed in fury and drew the cere¬ 
monial battle sword and the honor sword 
at his waist. He advanced on Buckaroo, 
who backed away. Mi raj reached under 
her long lilac kimono and, in turn, 
pulled out a sword which I recognized: 
B. Banzai's family sword. She tossed 
the sword into the air. B. Banzai 
reached up, grasped the hilt, and 
sprang into defensive position. It was 
a titanic, magnificent battle of per¬ 
fectly matched opponents. Xan whirled 
and struck at Buckaroo's knees, but the 
chief countered the blow and, using his 
projectile knife as an honor sword, 
slashed upward, almost catching Xan. 
Xan jumped back and, in two lightning 
moves, sliced Buckaroo across the right 
arm and the chest. Buckaroo parried 
and then drove forward the attack 
again. It was an exhibition of such 
incredible grace and beauty that I 
almost forgot the danger confronting us 
from Whorfin and his Lectroids, and 
from Xan's death dwarves. 

I heard clanging and clashing 
around me and rapid gunfire. Drawing 
my Uzi, I forced my attention onto 
staying alive. 

John Parker and John Whorfin were 
confronting one another, and the other 
Black Lectroids seemed each to have 


* I subsequently discovered I was 
correct in my suppositions — 
Reno 
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chosen his or her particular foe (I 
noted with interest that battle, for 
them, seemed to comprise first, glaring 
at one another, second, pushing and 
pulling at one another in a mad sem¬ 
blance of wrestling, and finally, 
trying each to devour the other. I 
wondered in passing why neither the Red 
nor the Black Lectroids made use of 
spittle-spiders in the battle. I later 
learned that Black Lectroids do no 
possess the ability to spit out the 
venomous creatures and that, while I 
was entranced by the battle between Xan 
and B. Banzai, John Parker had fired 
his weapon, a gas cannon, the ammo to 
which clogged the Red Lectroids' eso- 
phagal passages and prevented their 
spewing forth their deadly project¬ 
iles.) 

Peggy had, from somewhere, gotten 
a sword; she and three of Xan's ad¬ 
visors were giving a championship ex¬ 
hibition in fencing. Miraj had strip¬ 
ped down to halter and shorts and was 
fighting the remaining seven of Xan's 
advisors in four different karate tech¬ 
niques. Perfect Tommy, fire in his 
eyes, a smile on his face, and a quip 
on his lips, leaped onto the dais to 
stand by his lady. Single-handedly, he 
held off a team of ninjas intent on 
capturing Miraj. 

Meanwhile, B. Banzai's strike team 
and the Blue Blaze Army Miraj and Per¬ 
fect Tommy had led into Shayol were 
engaging the death-dwarves and Xan's 
zombies. I felt someone at my back and 
swung around, Uzi primed. Pecos, her 
blonde hair flaming about her and her 
blue-green eyes sparkling, blew me a 
quick kiss and a wink, then faced the 
oncoming enemy once more. I faced my 
own foe with confidence. Pecos would 
protect my back, as I would hers. 

This battle was different than the 
Battle of Sabah. Somehow, either be¬ 
cause of Xan's current preoccupation 
with B. Banzai or because Miraj had 
been doing some more tinkering, the 
death-dwarves and zombies and ninjas 
were not fighting with the same fury to 
the death. One by one, as we bested 


them, they lay down their arms and 
weapons and knelt their surrender in 
the bloody courtyard. 

Within twenty minutes Xan's and 
Whorfin's forces had been soundly de¬ 
feated. Only Buckaroo and Xan, both 
sweating profusely, clothes torn to 
ribbons, bleeding from almost half-a- 
hundred identical cuts and gashes, 
still battled on. 

Victors and vanquished, all who 
remained alive, both gathered around 
the dais. Weary though the two com¬ 
batants were, it was obvious from the 
grim determination on both faces that 
they would battle here until Doomsday 
if need be. 

It was Buckaroo who set in motion 
the final resolution. He disengaged 
his sword from Xan's and stepped back 
several paces. He sheathed his knife. 
Holding his sword at ready in his left 
hand, he held out his now-empty right 
hand. "Come with us, Honored Ancestor. 
We can help you, can let you be all you 
can be." 

Xan stopped battling and stared at 
B. Banzai. "You are mad," he snarled. 

"Mad?" his great-grandson asked. 
He gestured slightly and immediately 
Peggy was at his side. "Am I mad to 
love?" He glanced around. "Does this 
look like madness to you, Great¬ 
grandfather?" 

I looked around the great court¬ 
yard and grinned as the impact of B. 
Banzai's words struck me. Buckaroo and 
P e ggy> Miraj and Perfect Tommy, New 
Jersey and Sweet Sassy Sioux, me—Reno 
Nevada—and Pecos. No matter where the 
eye lit, there were Blazes and Cava¬ 
liers who had fought as partners, as a 
team. In my joy I laughed aloud, and 
Buckaroo, seeing I understood, laughed 
too. "You cannot win, Xan," I shouted. 
"Look at us. No matter what you have 
done to us, we love. You lost your son 
to love, Xan, and his son, and his. 
Now you've lost your daughter, the tool 
you've honed so carefully for revenge. 
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You can never win, Xan--unless you, 
too, can surrender to love." 

Xan screamed inchoate ly and dove 
forward, straight at Buckaroo Banzai. 
Buckaroo raised his sword defensively, 
and it appeared impossible for Xan to 
turn aside in time to avoid impaling 
himself. 

"No!" shouted Mi raj. At her feet 
lay seven stunned opponents; by her 
side was Perfect Tommy. She pulled a 
blood-red pellet from a pouch at her 
waist and tossed it between Xan and B. 
Banzai. A flare, a puff of smoke, the 
sound of rushing wind. When all 
cleared, Xan had disappeared. 

Miraj faced B. Banzai. "I am 
sorry, Buckaroo-sama. But he Ys my 
father. And perhaps, some day—" 

B. Banzai stared at Miraj. Then 
he returned her bow and said gently, "I 
understand, Miraj-san." So inevitable 
did the granting of the honorific 
(which, by Japanese tradition, would 
not be granted to a woman) appear to 
be, that no one reacted to it, other 
than Miraj herself, who blinked and 
started to protest. Buckaroo overrode 
her to continue, "My doors are open to 
you always." Miraj nodded; taking 
another pellet from her pouch, she left 
as swiftly as had her father. Her 
voice carried back to us on the wind. 
"Good-bye." 

Solemnly, then, both saddened and 
exhilarated, we set about freeing 
Shayol and the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. I could not help wondering what 
Hazeldine M'Keigh of the Weekly Inter¬ 
rogator would be writing about these 
events in just a few days. 


Epilogue: 

The Gift of Love 

A month had passed since Shayol, 
and in that time we had received no 
word from Miraj. There were some hints 
and rumors that Xan had surfaced in 


Limehouse and was organizing London's 
underworld, but no one could prove 
anything. 

Tommy had adjusted well. He was 
sure it was only a matter of time be¬ 
fore Miraj returned to him, and he was 
willing to wait. 

We were walking across the campus 
one night when Perfect Tommy stopped 
short and sniffed the air. 

"Tcmny?" 

"Miraj ! " 

I grabbed his arm. "What do you 
mean?" 

"It's her perfume," Tommy re¬ 
sponded, dragging me toward the crypt 
in the basement of the Institute's all- 
denominational chapel. He pushed open 
the door. A rush of chill air hit our 
faces. "Miraj?" Tommy called. 

"I'm here," a voice called gently 
from the shadows. We entered the 
crypt. Miraj was standing next to 
Rawhide's coffin. For some reason, she 
had opened it and was staring down at 
him. I followed her gaze, half- 
dreading what I might see. Though the 
crypt was kept cold, enough time had 
passed that our brother might have 
began to decompose. But he didn't look 
dead, only sleeping. 

"I can't stay, Tommy. My father — 
I must return to him." 

"He'll kill you." 

She smiled gently. "My father 
knows that I love you, and you love me. 
He will not kill me. What punishment 
is in that?" Reaching out, she gently 
caressed Rawhide's face. "I wish I 
could have known him. You all think so 
very highly of him." Then she looked 
up again. "I cannot stay. And though 
I want more than my life to promise to 
return, I cannot. I do not know if I 
will ever be free to join you." She 
came toward us. Gently, she kissed me 
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on the cheek, pressed a golden coin 
into my hand. "You will know when to 
use this, Reno," she whispered. Then 
she turned to Perfect Tonrny. Hands on 
each side of his face, she gazed into 
his eyes. "What is it the poet said? 
'I could not love you half so much, 
loved I not honor more'? I love you 
more than life, Tommy, but not more 
than my honor." She kissed him then, a 
gentle farewell kiss. Backing away, 
she blew him another kiss. Then her 
expression lightened and she smiled 


gaily. "By the way, Tommy, I've left 
you a farewell present. I hope you 
enjoy it!" 

With that, she once again pulled 
her disappearing act. Tommy and I 
stared at one another. Before either 
of us could say anything, however, 
there was a sound behind us in the 
crypt, the sound of someone sitting up. 
"Hey guys," said a haunt ingly familiar 
voice, "what in Hades am I doing here?" 
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